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Northern  CaJifomias  Leading  Newspaper. 


©or  70  years  Insurance  Programs  for  Newspaper  Circulation 
Departments  have  been  and  remain  our  only  business.  Our 
experienced  sales  force  has  over  100  years  combined  experience 
in  this  field!  Thank  you  for  making  us  the  industry  leader. 

■  (^rrier  Accident  Insurance 

■  Independent  Contrcictor  Bonds 

■  Accident  &  Sickness  Insurance for  Adult  Carriers 
and  their  dependents 

■  AccidenUd  Death  &Disniend}ermentInsur€mce 
for  preferred  subscribers 


Wilson  Gregory  Agency,  Inc. 

2309  Market  Street 
RO.  Box  8 

Camp  Hill,  PA  17001 -0008 


(71 7)  730-9777 

Fax:  (717)  730-9328 


Serving  newspapers  across  the  VS.  and  Canada  since  1923 
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Boston  Moves  To  The  Herald 


Storm  of  Century 
Stirs  Up  Historic 
Circulation 


On  Sunday,  March  14,  the 
SL  Petersburg  Times  sold  a 
record  512,222  newspapers  in 
the  wake  of  the  devastating 
“Storm  of  the  Century.” 

We’d  hoped  such  a  historic 
achievement  would  occur 
under  fairer  skies,  however 
we’re  honored  to  be  Tampa 
Bay’s  newspaper  of  choice  for 
complete  and  accurate 
information. 

Special  appreciation  goes  to 
our  staff.  From  photographers 
and  writers  to  press  operators 
and  carriers,  these  men  and 
women  endured  wind,  rain 
and  flooded  streets  to  make 
sure  the  newspaper  reached 
our  readers. 

The  Tunes  is  dedicated  to 
maintaining  the  highest  level  of 
service  to  the  community.  And 
once  again  our  staffers  have 
made  us  proud.  Only  now,  it’s 
more  than  half  a  million  times. 


^.IPietersburg  fSTtmes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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APRIL 

25-28 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Annual  Convention, 
Marriott  and  Westin  Hotels,  Boston,  Mass. 

30-5/2  — American  Association  of  Independent  News  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Spring  Conference,  Sundial  Beach  Tennis  Resort,  Sanibel  Island, 
Fla. 


MAY 

7-1 0 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Reuben  Awards  Weekend,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Resort  at  Gainey  Ranch,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

9- 1  2 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  In¬ 
ternational  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

26-28 — Newspaper  in  Education,  Annual  Conference,  Capitol 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

JUNE 

5-7 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1 2-  1 6 — NEXPO  93  Conference,  New  Orleans  Convention  Center, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

13- 1  6 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  New  Orleans  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  9-23 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual 
Conference,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

23-26 — National  Association  of  Hispanic  journalists.  Annual 
Convention,  Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


Setninars/Workshops/Clinics 


APRIL 

29 —  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “Development  Journal¬ 
ism  in  ASEAN  Countries”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

30- 5/2  — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Global  En¬ 
vironmental  Issues”  Conference,  Center  for  Executive  Education,  Bab- 
son  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


MAY 

2- 7 — Poynter  Institute,  “The  Craft  of  Words  and  Visuals”  Seminar, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3- 6 — -American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (un¬ 
der  75,000  circulation),  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

3-6 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Newsroom  Technology 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3-6 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Autokon  Operation 
Training  Seminar,  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

3-6 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “Gambling  in  America:  Is  It 
Getting  Out  of  Hand?”  Conference,  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 

5- 6 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Circulation  Conference,  Amway 
Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

6- 7 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Photoshop  Operation 
Training  Seminar,  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

9- 1 6 — Poynter  Institute,  Long  and  Short  Writing  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1  3 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Newspaper  Ethics  Work¬ 
shop,  The  Middlesex  News,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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^,93  Parade 


Publishers  on  Parade 

“Parade’s  appeal  spans 
all  demographics.” 


“Parade,  with  over  73  million  readers  each  week,  is  clearly  America’s 
favorite  Sunday  magazine!  And,  throughout  its  50  some  years  of  publishing. 
Parade  has  constantly  evolved  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers,  exhibiting 


1 


universal  appeal  among  all  demographic  groups. 

“Besides  its  wide  variety  of  entertaining  and 
informative  articles.  Parade’s  regular  features  like, 
‘Personality  Parade,’  ‘Ask  Marilyn,’  ‘In  Step  With,’ 
and  the  youth-oriented  ‘Fresh  Voices’  convinced  us 
that  the  whole  family  gets  involved  with  Parade! 

“Other  alternatives  have  been  presented  to  us, 
but  Parade  serves  all  of  our  readers.  In  fact,  if  we 
didn’t  have  access  to  Parade,  we  would  have  to 
develop  our  own  product — at  a  much  greater 
expense — to  fill  its  unique  niche!” 

Featured  in  over  345  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


T.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

PUBLISHER 

THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE 


Edfert^PlllMlCT/ CONI  ENf  S 


NEWS 

1  1  Brainstorming  in  Boston 

The  nation’s  newspaper  publishers  will  descend  on  Bean- 
town  to  discuss  their  industry’s  future. 

1  3  Incoming  Chairman 

Donald  Newhouse  will  take  the  helm  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  at  the  Boston  convention. 

1 4  Optimism  in  the  Air 

The  newspaper  industry’s  long-awaited  recovery  is  finally 
under  way,  but  it’s  not  yet  as  robust  as  might  be  expected. 

16  A  Period  of  Transition 

A  survey  of  editors  and  other  industry  experts  reveals  steps 
newspapers  are  taking  as  they  approach  the  year  2000. 

1  8  Photographer  of  the  Year 

The  Washington  Post’s  Carol  Guzy  reflects  on  her  career — 
from  practical  nurse  to  award-winning  photographer. 

36  Pulitzer  Controversy 

Critics  have  questioned  the  decision  to  give  two  awards  for 
international  reporting.  New  York  Times  denies  lobbying. 

30  Gay  Wedding  Coverage 

A  Kansas  daily  weathers  a  storm  of  reader  protest  after  de¬ 
voting  extensive  coverage  to  the  marriage  of  two  men. 

36  Privatizing  Government  Secrecy 

As  governments  contract  out  more  responsibility  to  private 
business,  public  access  to  information  is  being  squeezed. 

40  Improving  Presidential  Dehates 

Media  observers  analyze  the  role  of  the  press  in  the  1992 
debates  and  speculate  on  what  should  be  done  next  time. 

44  Larger  Than  Life 

From  the  Turkish  poppyfields  to  the  seedy  Hudson  water¬ 
front:  Newsday’s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  investigative  editor 
Bob  Greene  reminisces  about  his  distinguished  career. 

66  CrosS'horder  Newspaper  Ownership 

It’s  on  the  rise  in  the  12-nation  European  Community. 

80  Exploring  Spirituality 

Actress  Shirley  MacLaine  says  reporting  on  religion  can 
help  explain  many  world  conflicts. 

93  Activism  Is  His  Game 

Community  publisher  Arthur  Arundel  has  traveled  the 
world,  but  the  focus  of  his  papers  is  close  to  home. 


Page  1 1  NAA  meets  in  Boston. 


SECTIONS 
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For  the  people  of  Hearst, 
there's  nothing  more 
important  than  a  voice  heard 
and  a  vision  seen. 


Hearst  Netuspapers 

Albany 'nmesUaiaa  •  Beaumont  Enteiprise  •  EdwardsviUe  IntelUgencer  •  Houston  Chronicle 
Huron  Dally  TMiune  •  Laredo  Morning  Times  •  Midland  Daily  News  •  Midland  ReporterTldegram 
Halnview  Dally  Herald  •  San  Antonio  ExpressNews  •  San  Randsco  Examiner  •  Seattle  Bost-intelllgencer 


®  1993  The  Hearst  Corporation 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Time  for  appraisal 

THE  CONVENTION  IN  Boston  will  be  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America.  NAA  formally  came  into  existence  June  1  last 
year  following  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  New  York  City. 

In  11  months,  it  has  completely  reorganized  the  sales  and  marketing  activities 
of  the  newspaper  industry  with  its  merger  of  ANPA  and  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  plus  five  other  departmental  groups,  under  the  grand  plan  pro¬ 
posed  in  January  1991  and  approved  by  the  boards  of  directors  of  ANPA  and  the 
Bureau  in  Vancouver  two  years  ago. 

A  lot  has  been  accomplished  in  a  relatively  short  time,  and  this  meeting  pro¬ 
vides  the  first  opportunity  for  an  appraisal  of  the  results  to  date.  When  Frank 
Bennack  Jr.,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  became  the  last  chairman 
of  ANPA  and  the  first  chairman  of  NAA  a  year  ago,  he  told  E&P  that  he  saw  the 
merger  not  as  an  attempt  just  to  solve  industry  problems  but  an  opportunity  “to 
bring  all  the  talent  together  so  the  entire  organization  can  speak  with  one  voice 
and  exercise  all  our  energy.” 

The  officers  of  NAA  will  report  to  the  membership  in  Boston,  we  feel  sure,  on 
how  successful  that  has  been.  For  every  NAA  member,  that  success  will  be  mea¬ 
sured  in  different  terms,  and  that  will  be  the  subject  of  corridor  discussions.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  NAA  has  accomplished  one  thing  in  that  limited  time:  It  has  established 
itself  as  a  powerful  proponent  of  newspapers  in  the  marketplace. 

Translating  that  into  circulation  and  advertising  gains  remains  to  be  seen. 
Also,  for  the  members  of  NAA,  the  promise  of  reduced  costs  for  administration 
of  the  new  association  has  yet  to  be  acknowledged.  We  look  for  all  of  this  in  the 
assessment  of  NAA’s  first  year  to  be  revealed  in  Boston. 

Fix  local  news,  or  die 

THAT  WAS  THE  subject  of  one  of  the  discussions  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Baltimore  three  weeks  ago.  It  was  a  project  of  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  Small  Newspapers  Committee  but  it  is  a  persistent  theme  that  deserves 
attention. 

It  was  the  top  item  in  “The  Editors’  Exchange,”  ASNE’s  newsletter  “sharing 
ideas  to  improve  readership,”  in  March.  “A  growing  number  of  editors  are  focus¬ 
ing  on  improved  local  news  as  one  key  to  reviving  newspaper  readership,”  it  said, 
proceeding  to  describe  how  various  newspapers  have  done  just  that. 

A  survey  of  editors  by  the  Future  of  Newspapers  Committee  of  ASNE  found 
that  “greater  stress  on  local  coverage”  is  one  of  the  major  recommendations  to  be 
made. 

A  profile  of  the  publisher  of  13  successful  community  newspapers  in  northern 
Virginia  in  this  issue  reveals  that  he  stresses  “local,  local,  local  newspapers.” 

The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  newspapers  should  concentrate  on  what  they 
can  do  better  than  any  other  medium  in  their  communities:  cover  local  news. 
Isn’t  it  obvious? 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau  Member 

Newspaper  Association 
of  America 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 
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Letters  to  die  Editcr 

He  painted  people’s  eyes  open 


NOW  THAT  NBC  has  publicly  admit¬ 
ted  to  altering  the  contents  of  two  news 
broadcasts — the  GM  pickup  truck  col¬ 
lision  and  the  dead  fish  video — guilt 
compels  me  to  offer  my  own  apologies. 

As  a  reporter,  and  later  as  an  editor, 
for  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  I  was  party 
years  ago  to  altering  the  contents  of 
many  Globe  stories. 

We  painted  people’s  eyes  open. 

The  story  goes  like  this:  A  Globe 
photographer  would  rush  into  the  news¬ 
room  five  minutes  before  deadline  with 
an  8x10  black-and-white  of  two  guys 
shaking  hands  and  smiling.  One  guy 
(the  guy  with  his  eyes  closed)  had  just 
been  elected  president  of  Rotary.  What 
was  an  editor  to  do?  Run  a  picture  of 
the  new  Rotary  president  with  his  eyes 
closed?  Hardly. 

Cosmetic  surgery  was  dutifully  per- 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YIAM  AOO  ...  A  call  for  a 
universal  press  crusade  to  effect  free 
access  to  and  transmission  of  all 
news  in  every  part  of  the  world  when 
peace  comes  was  made  by  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  at  the  AP’s  annual 
membership  luncheon  in  New  York. 
He  said,  “The  truth  can  bring  mutu¬ 
al  understanding  across  internation¬ 
al  boundaries.”  The  AP  board  gave 
Cooper  the  new  title  of  executive 
director. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  its  Committee  on  Federal  Laws 
declared,  “Executive  orders  are  cre¬ 
ating  and  will  continue  to  create 
greater  distress  to  the  publishing 
business  than  any  laws  ever  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  the  legislation 
conferring  extraordinary  powers  on 
executive  and  administrative  officials 
should  be  repealed  at  the  war’s  end.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  24,  1943 


formed  on  the  8x10  by  a  steady-handed 
editor,  and  through  the  magic  of  white 
liquid  paper  and  a  sharp  No.  2  pencil, 
many  a  set  of  drooping  eyes  was  opened. 
(The  smiling  Rotary  president  always 
ended  up  looking  like  Little  Orphan 
Annie’s  brother.) 

Now  the  story  is  told.  1  feel  much 
better. 

Ronald  Hutchison 
Joplin,  Mo. 

University  to  offer 
awards  for  family 
issue  reporting 

KAREN  ENGBERG,  M.D.,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  wrote  recently  in  this 
space,  expressing  disappointment  in  the 
lack  of  journalism  excellence  awards  for 
the  reporting  of  family  issues. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism,  we  are  establishing 
the  Casey  Journalism  Center  for  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Families,  funded  by  the  Annie 
E.  Casey  Foundation  of  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Starting  in  1994,  the  Casey  Center 
will  conduct  a  national  journalism  ex¬ 
cellence  awards  program  in  nine  print 
and  broadcast  categories. 

Winners  will  receive  a  substantial 
cash  award  and  an  even  larger  travel-re- 
search  award  to  assist  in  their  reporting 
and  coverage  efforts  over  the  following 
year. 

Cathy  Trost,  recently  appointed  as 
the  Casey  Journalism  Center’s  full-time 
director,  has  covered  children’s  and 
family  issues  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
since  1987. 

Aside  from  the  awards  program  and 
an  annual  training  and  development 
conference  for  journalists,  the  Casey 
Center  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  nation¬ 
al  resource  for  journalists  covering  this 
field. 

Reese  Cleghom 

(Cleghom  is  dean  of  the  College  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.) 


A  question  raised 

THE  DECISION  OF  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  to  launch  Mercury  Center  is 
the  ultimate  act  of  faith  in  the  belief 
that  good  journalism  will  outlast  afford¬ 
able  newsprint. 

Electronic  services  have  their  merits. 
No  doubt  about  it.  The  ability  to  cull 
through  thousands  of  documents  in  a 
wink  and  cough  up  the  answer  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  question  cannot  be  argued  with. 

Researchers,  financial  and  market 
analysts,  and  others  to  whom  informa¬ 
tion  translates  quickly  into  profits 
would  be  lost  without  their  PCs  and 
on-line  services. 

But  how  I  will  miss  the  ink-on-paper 
variety’s  skill  at  answering  questions  1 
never  knew  to  ask. 

After  all,  what’s  the  key  word  for  a 
story  you  didn’t  know  existed? 

James  P.  Buckner 

Clarification 

THE  LIST  OF  new  clients  printed  in 
E&P’s  March  27  issue  for  NorthAmeri- 
can  Classifacts,  Denver,  should  have 
been  updated. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  should  have 
been  excluded. 

The  current  list  now  numbers  41  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  clients  who  have  agreed 
by  contract  or  letter  of  intent  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  national  classified  ad  database 
cooperative. 

The  five  newest  additions  are  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Boston  Globe,  Wash' 
ington  Post,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
and  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald. 
A  June  start-up  is  still  planned  for  the 
phone-based  service. 

Corrections 

THE  JUDGES  OF  the  1993  Make  A 
Difference  Day  Awards,  sponsored  by 
USA  Weekend,  were  listed  incorrectly 
(EdfP,  April  10,  P.  23). 

Civil  rights  activist  Julian  Bond  and 
past  winners  Betsy  Tontini  and  Margie 
Kerr  should  have  been  included.  Disney 
CEO  Michael  Eisner,  educator  Sybil 
Mobley  and  actor  Louis  Gossett  Jr.  were 
past  judges. 

The  April  3  edition  of  E&P  (P.  13) 
incorrectly  reported  that  the  Valley 
News  of  Lebanon,  N.H.,  is  a  weekly. 
The  newspaper  is  published  Monday 
through  Saturday  and  converts  from 
evening  to  morning  publication  this 
month. 


Editorfif Publisher  •  April  24,  1993 
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GMA... 

Known  by  the 
companies 
that  choose  us 


GMA  SLS-1000®/SLS-40® ,  Model  227  and  JET  Inserting  Systems 
GMA  NEWS-GRIP^*^  Single  Gripper  Conveyor  Systems 
GMA  NEWSTOR^*^  and  Print  Roll  Storage  /  Retrieval  Systems 
GMA  PrintStack  CN-25  and  CN-70  Counter  Stackers 
GMA  AF-1 00  Automatic  Hopper  Loaders 
GMAX  Advanced  Software  Controls 


UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 
Allentown  (PA)  The  Morning  Call 
Altoona  (PA)  Mirror 

Anchorage  (AK)  The  Anchorage  Times 
Ann  Arbor  (Ml)  News 
Appleton  (Wl)  The  Post-Crescent 
Ashland  (KY)  Daily  Independent 
Attleboro  (MA)  Sun  Chronicle 
Baltimore  (MD)  Sun 
Bangor  (ME)  Daily  News 
Beckley  (WV)  Newspapers 
Belleville  (IL)  News-Democrat 
Boston  (MA)  Globe 
Bremerton  (WA)  The  Sun 
Bridgeport  (CT)  The  Connecticut  Post 
Bristol  (VA)  Herald-Courier 

Virginia  Tennessean 
Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 
Canton  (OH)  The  Repository 
Charlotte  (NC)  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
Chesapeake  (MD)  Publishing  Corp 
Cheyenne  (WY)  Cheyenne  Newspapers 
Chicago  (IL)  Daily  Southtown  Economist 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company: 

Bloomington  (IL)  The  Pantagraph 
San  Francisco  (CA)  Chronicle 
Worcester  (MA)  Telegram  &  Gazette 


Cleveland  (OH)  The  Plain  Dealer 
Concord  (NH)  Monitor 
Copley  Newspapers: 

Plainfield  (IL)  Fox  Valley  Press 

Torrance  (CA)  Daily  Breeze 
Corpus  Christ!  (TX)  Caller-Times 
Covina  (CA)  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune 
Cumberland  (MD)  Times-News 
Denver  (CO)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Design  Mail  (Dallas  TX) 

Dothan  (AL)  The  Dothan  Eagle 
Erie  (PA)  Times 

Escondido  (CA)  Times-Advocate 
Eugene  (OR)  The  Register  Guard 
Flint  (Ml)  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (FL)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
Framingham  (MA)  The  Middlesex  News 
Gaithersburg  (MD)  Comprint 
Gastonia  (NC)  The  Gastonia  Gazette 
Grand  Rapids  (Ml)  Press 
Hamilton  (ON)  Spectator 
Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing: 

(Santa  Clara,  Brea,  Mira  Loma  CA) 
Hyannis  (MA)  Cape  Cod  Times 
Jacksonville  (FL)  Times-Union 
Janesville  (Wl)  Gazette 
Kenosha  (Wl)  News 
Kingston  (ON)  The  Whig-Standard 
Kitchener-Waterioo  (ON)  Record 


Lafayette  (LA)  The  Advertiser 

Lansdale  (PA)  Reporter 

London  (ON)  Free  Press 

Long  Beach  (CA)  Press-Telegram 

Longmont  (CO)  Daily  Times-Call 

Los  Angeles  (CA)  Investor's  Daily 

Lubbock  (TX)  Avalanche-Journal 

Medford  (OR)  Mail  Tribune 

Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune 

Middletown  (OH)  Journal 

Milwaukee  (Wl)  Journal 

Muncie  (IN)  Star 

Muskegon  (Ml)  Chronicle 

Newark  (OH)  The  Advocate 

New  Bedford  (MA)  Standard-Times 

New  Haven  (CT)  Register 

Oshkosh  (Wl)  Northwestern 

Peoria  (IL)  Journal  Star 

Philadelphia  (PA)  Newspapers 

Pittsburgh  (PA)  Post  Gazette 

Pittsfield  (MA)  The  Berkshire  Eagle 

Port  Huron  (Ml)  Times  Herald 

Providence  (Rl)  Journal  Bulletin 

Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 

Riverhead  (NY)  Suffolk  Life 

Rochester  (MN)  Post-Bulletin 

St.  Paul  (MN)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 

Salisbury  (MD)  The  Daily  Times 

San  Jose  (CA)  Mercury  News 

San  Juan  (PR)  El  Nuevo  Dia 

San  Luis  Obispo  (CA)  Telegram-Tribune 

Santa  Cruz  (CA)  Sentinel  Publishing  Co. 

Scranton  (PA)  The  Times 

Springfield  (OH)  News-Sun 

Stuart  (FL)  News 

Sun  City  (FL)  Daily  News-Sun 

Tampa  (FL)  Tribune 

Terre  Haute  (IN)  Tribune-Star 

Toronto  (ON)  Star 

Traverse  City  (Ml)  Record-Eagle 

Tri-Cities  (WA)  Tri-City  Herald 

Tucson  (AZ)  Newspapers 

Vacaville  (CA)  Reporter 

Vancouver  (BC)  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 

Vancouver  (BC)  Sun 


Vero  Beach  (FL)  Press-Journal 
Victorville  (CA)  Daily  Press 
Washington  (DC)  The  Washington  Post 
Watertown  (NY)  Daily  Times 
West  Chester  (PA)  Daily  Local  News 
West  Palm  Beach  (FL)  Palm  Beach  Post 
Winston-Salem  (NC)  Journal 


INTERNATIONAL  USERS 

Auckland  (New  Zealand)  News  Limited 
Bodo  (Norway)  Nordlands  Framtid 
Cardiff  (Wales)  Western  Mail  &  Echo 
Cardiff  (Wales)  South  Wales  Echo 
Cheltenham  (UK)  Gloucestershire  Echo 
DeSeine-Et  Marne  (France)  La  Republique 
Falun  (Sweden)  Dalamas  Tidningar  AB 
Gavie  (Sweden)  Gefle  Dagblad 
Gloucester  (UK)  The  Citizen 
Goodhead  Press  Ltd  (Oxon,  UK) 

Hassleholm  (Sweden)  Norra  Skane 
Hiroshima  (Japan)  Chugoku  Insatsu 
Hull  (UK)  Northcliffe  Hull  Daily  Mail 
Jyvaskyla  (Finland)  Keskisoumalainen  Oy 
Kalmar  (Sweden)  Ostra-Smaland 
Kristianstad  (Sweden)  Kristianstadbladet 
Lahti  (Finland)  Esan  Kiriapaino  Oy 
London  (UK)  Guardian 
Malaga  (Spain)  Diario  Sur 
Middlesbrough  (UK)  Evening  Gazette 
Newcastle  Upon-Tyne  (UK) 

Newcastle  Chronicle  and  Journal  Ltd. 
Norrtalje  (Sweden)  Tidning 
Oslo  (Nonway)  Aeker  and  Baerum 
Oslo  (Nonway)  Aftenposten 
Reading  (UK)  Thames  Valley  Newspapers 
Rovaniemi  (Finland)  Lapin  Kansa 
San  Sebastian  (Spain)  El  Diario  Vasco 
Santander  (Spain)  El  Diario  Montanes 
Southampton  (UK)  Southern  Evening  Echo 
Swansea  (Wales)  South  Wales  Evening  Post 
Tulin  (Austria)  Goldmann 
Vaxjo  (Sweden)  Smalands-Posten 
Ystads  (Sweden)  Allehanda 


The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems 


Corporate  Headquarters 
and  Sales 

1 1  Main  Street 
SouthboroMA  01772 
Telephone:  508-481-8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and 
Engineering 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem  PA  18017 
Telephone:  215-694-9494 
Fax:  215-694-0776 


GMA-Canada 

20  Caldaii  Road 
Concord  ON  L4K4N8 
Canada 

Telephone:  416-660-9595 
Fax:  416-660-9555 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


The  latest  Belden  Market  Study  tells  us  that 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  is  the  market  that  gets  that  kind  of 
extraordinary  coverage.  Just  one  simple  media  buy  reaches  88% 
of  this  market. 


More  Whopping  Coverage  Statistics 

•  63%  of  all  adults  daily  .  92%  of  all  adults  aged  35  to  44 

•  83%  of  all  adults  on  Sunday  .  91%  of  all  adults  earning  $50,000  or  more 

•  85%  of  all  adults  aged  25  to  34  •  g8%  of  all  college  graduates 


If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  latest  Belden  Study, 

call  Dwight  L.  Brouillard,  Advertising  Director  at  (413)  788-1108. 

Union-News 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


EOT 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


April  24, 1993 


Brainstorming 
in  Boston 

The  nation’s  newspaper  publishers  will  descend  on 
Beantown  April  25-28  to  discuss  their  industry’s  future 


“GETTING  BACK  TO  the  Future”  is 
the  theme  of  this  year’s  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  at  the  Marriott  Copley 
Place  and  Westin  Hotel  Copley  Place 
in  Boston  April  25-28. 

“This  convention  emphasizes  a 
range  of  core  concerns  from  literacy, 
diversity  and  public  policy  to  a  new 
marketing  and  communications  strate¬ 
gy  for  the  industry,”  outgoing  NAA 
chairman  Frank  Bennack  says  in  the 
convention  program’s  welcome  to 
attendees. 

Bennack  will  be  succeeded  as  NAA 
chairman  during  the  convention  by 
Donald  E.  Newhouse,  president  of  Ad¬ 
vance  Publications  Inc.  on  New  York’s 
Staten  Island. 

“We’ll  also  embark  on  a  unique  ex¬ 
ploration  of  both  the  opportunities 
and  threats  posed  by  tomorrow’s  — 
and  today’s  —  technology,”  added  Ben¬ 
nack,  who  is  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 

“While  the  overall  economy  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  improving,  newspapers  face 
an  increasingly  competitive  market¬ 
place  and  will  flourish  only  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  concentrate  on  bold,  innova¬ 
tive  strategies,”  he  said. 

President  Bill  Clinton  is  scheduled 
to  address  the  convention  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Marriott’s 
Grand  Ballroom.  Attendees  must  be 
seated  by  3:45;  no  one  may  enter  after 
the  president  arrives. 

A  special  session,  “Big  Ideas  for 
Small  Newspapers,”  will  be  held  at  8:30 
a.m.  the  same  day.  Attendees  at  this 
session  will  share  ideas  for  generating 
revenue,  containing  costs  and  starting 
new  products  for  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation. 


Boston  Harbor 


Monday,  April  26 

“Early-bird”  workshops  will  be  held 
each  day,  with  the  first  Monday  begin¬ 
ning  at  7  a.m. 

Promotion  and  event  marketing,  sin¬ 
gle-copy  sales  and  newspaper  unions 
will  be  the  topics  of  Monday’s  concur¬ 
rent  sessions. 

A  reception  sponsored  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  be  held  at  7:30  a.m. 

Outgoing  chairman  Bennack  will  de¬ 
liver  the  convention’s  keynote  address 
at  an  8  a.m.  breakfast  session  Monday, 
followed  by  a  report  from  Cathleen 
Black,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  NAA. 

The  NAA  annual  business  meeting 
will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  conduct  its  annual 
meeting  at  10  a.m. 


AP’s  former  Middle  East  bureau  chief 
Terry  Anderson  will  address  the  AP 
session,  and  a  panel  of  AP  correspon¬ 
dents  will  discuss  President  Clinton’s 
first  100  days  in  office. 

Rep.  Thomas  Foley  (D-Wash.),  speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  will 
also  speak  at  the  AP  luncheon. 

Two  general  sessions  will  be  held 
Monday  afternoon.  “Literacy:  Reading 
Is  Our  Future”  will  be  held  at  3,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  panel  on  public  policy  at  4, 
when  telecommunication  and  recycling 
issues  will  be  discussed. 

Tuesday,  April  27 

Concurrent  early-bird  workshops  will 
begin  at  7  a.m.  One  will  focus  on  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  specifically  how  news¬ 
paper  classified  sections  can  combat 
competition  from  “homes”  magazines 
and  how  they  can  liven  up  private-par¬ 
ty  ads. 

Other  workshops  will  discuss  recy¬ 
cling  prospects  and  postal  savings  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  will  be 
spent  at  Harvard  University,  where  uni¬ 
versity  professors  will  address  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  issues  of  relevance  to  news¬ 
papers  and  to  society. 

Beginning  at  9  a.m..  Harvard  presi¬ 
dent  Neil  Rudenstine  and  Radcliffe 
College  president  Linda  Wilson  will  ad¬ 
dress  attendees. 

Beginning  at  10:15  a.m.,  publishers 
will  get  to  choose  from  four  “classes”  to 
attend.  Black-jewish  relations,  youth 
and  moral  energy,  management  and  di¬ 
versity,  and  strategy  for  competitive 
business  environment  will  be  the  topics. 

At  11:30  a.m.,  classes  on  health-care 
reform  and  the  economy  will  be 
offered.  (continues) 
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Attorney  Alan  Dershouiitz  is  to  address 
publishers  on  “Journalistic  Ethics  and 
the  First  Amendment.” 


John  Kenneth  Galbraith  will  address 
a  12:45  p.m.  class  on  the  Clinton  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  world  economy.  A 
second  class  at  that  time  will  cover  the 
power  of  language  in  school  reform. 

Three  2  p.m.  classes  include  one  on 
religious  pluralism,  one  entitled  “Com¬ 
petitive  Advantages  of  Nations,  States 
and  Cities,”  and  another  called  “From 
Baseball  to  Botany:  A  conversation 
with  Tom  Winship,”  former  Boston 
Globe  editor.  Winship  is  currently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Center  for  Foreign  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  writes  a  monthly  column  for 
E6fP  (see  Page  24  of  this  issue). 

Attorney  and  professor  of  law  Alan 
Dershowitz  will  address  a  3  p.m.  general 
session,  “Journalistic  Ethics  and  the 
First  Amendment.” 

Wednesday,  April  28 

Early-bird  concurrent  sessions 
Wednesday  will  focus  on  grocery  and 
direct-mail  advertising  and  making  the 
workplace  safe  and  accessible  to  all. 

An  8  a.m.  general  session  on  newspa¬ 
per  diversity  will  be  held,  followed  by 
an  8:45  a.m.  NAA  marketing  and  com¬ 
munications  strategy  session.  A  general 
session  on  retailing  featuring  the  co- 
chairman  of  Nordstrom  will  commence 
at  9:45  a.m.,  and  a  general  session  on 
newspapers  and  new  technology  will  be 
held  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  convention  will  conclude  with  a 
luncheon,  at  which  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  will  speak.  NAA 
had  originally  invited  Clinton  to  speak 
at  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  lun¬ 
cheons,  but  he  had  scheduling  conflicts 
and  could  address  the  conference  only 
on  Sunday.  BE^P 


Newspaper  subscribers  can  be 
used  as  depreciable  assets 


A  COMPANY  CAN  deduct  the  esti¬ 
mated  depreciation  of  a  paid  subscriber 
list  obtained  through  an  acquisition, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Ruling  5-4  in  the  case  of  Newark 
Morning  Ledger  Co.,  as  successor  to  the 
Herald  Co.  vs.  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the  New- 
house  Newspapers-owned  Morning 
Ledger  Co.  of  Newark,  N.J.,  could 
deduct  $67.8  million  in  paid  sub¬ 
scribers,  previously  disallowed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (E&P,  Jan. 
18,  1992,  P.  43). 

The  case  began  in  1976,  when  the 
Herald  Co.  acquired  Booth  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  deducted,  among  other  things, 
the  $67.8  million  in  estimated  future 
profits  from  Booth  subscribers. 

The  IRS  disallowed  that  deduction, 
finding  that  the  paid  subscriber  lists 
were  not  distinguishable  intangible  as¬ 
sets  but  rather  were  “good  will”  and 
not  depreciable.  The  Herald  Co.  paid 
the  taxes. 


When  the  Morning  Ledger  Co.  took 
over  the  Herald  Co.  in  1987,  it  filed  for 
a  refund  on  that  money  for  the  years 
1977-1980,  when  the  Herald  Co.  de¬ 
ducted  the  depreciation  of  the  list. 

The  District  Court  found  in  favor  of 
the  Morning  Ledger  Co.,  but  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  overturned  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  On  April  20,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  appeals  court  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  newspaper  company. 

Writing  for  the  majority.  Justice 
Harry  A.  Blackmun  found  that  the 
newspaper  was  able  to  show  that 
Booth’s  list  of  460,000  paid  subscribers 
had  “substantial  value  over  and  above 
that  of  a  mere  list  of  customers”  and 
that  after  the  acquisition  that  value 
“diminished  over  an  ascertainable  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.” 

Justice  Blackmun  was  joined  by  Jus¬ 
tices  John  Paul  Stevens,  Sandra  Day 
O’Connor,  Anthony  Kennedy,  and 
Clarence  Thomas. 

— Debra  Qersh 


Receptions  during 
the  NAA  convention 


IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
annual  convention  in  Boston,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  organizations  will  hold  cocktail 
parties,  dinners  and  assorted  enter¬ 
tainment  events. 

Admittance  to  these  events  is  usu¬ 
ally  by  invitation  only.  Among  this 
year’s  social  events  are: 

Sunday,  April  25 

Boston  Globe,  brunch  and  an  exclu¬ 
sive  private  shopping  event  —  10:30 
a.m.  at  Filene’s  Basement. 

Parade  magazine  reception,  cocktails 
and  hors  d’oeuvres  —  5  p.m  to  8  p.m. 
at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  ballroom. 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd. 
reception,  cocktails  and  buffet  —  5:30 
p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel  Oval  Room. 


Monday,  April  26 
Early-bird  reception  sponsored  by  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  magazine,  7:30  a.m. 
at  the  Marriott  Copley  Place  Grand 
Ballroom  foyer. 

USA  Weekend  reception,  buffet  and 
cocktails  —  5:30  p.m.  at  the  Marriott 
Copley  Place  American  Ballroom 
foyer. 

The  Boston  Globe,  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Hearst  Corp.  reception,  cocktails, 
buffet  and  preview  of  the  exhibition 
“Awash  in  Color”  —  6  p.m.  to  8:30 
p.m.  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Tuesday,  April  27 
King  Features  reception,  cocktails  and 
“The  Cuisines  of  ^ston”  —  6  p.m.  to 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Marriott  ballroom; 
Tony  Bennett  concert  —  7:30  p.m.; 
coffee  and  dessert  —  8:30  p.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.,  the  Atrium  Lounge. 
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Incoming  Chaimian 

Donald  Newhouse  will  take  the  helm  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  during  the  annual  convention  in  Boston 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

DONALD  E.  NEWHOUSE  believes  in 
delegating  authority,  a  philosophy  he 
and  his  brother  learned  from  their  dad, 
S.l.  Newhouse  Sr.,  before  they  inherit¬ 
ed  his  publishing  empire. 

Donald  Newhouse  says  he  will  carry 
that  management  style — a  hallmark  of 
Newhouse  corporate  culture — to  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
when  he  takes  over  later  this  month  as 
chairman,  the  first  in  his  family  to  lead 
the  newspaper  industry’s  most  powerful 
association. 

“Each  of  our  newspapers  operates 
independently,  with  publishers  who  are 
strong,  who  set  policy  for  their  individ¬ 
ual  organizations  and  who  have  the  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  the  policies  they  set,”  said  the  Ad¬ 
vance  Publications  Inc.  president  and 
man  responsible  for  its  26  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  22  cities. 

Though  he  regularly  visits  the  pa¬ 
pers  under  his  direct  command,  “the 
ultimate  authority  and  responsibility 
rest  with  the  publishers.  That  is  not 
only  my  style,  but  it  is  the  style  of  my 
associates  in  the  newspaper  group,” 
Newhouse  said. 

So  NAA  president  and  CEO  Cath- 
leen  Black  —  just  a  year  after  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
and  five  smaller  newspaper  groups 
merged  to  form  a  broader-based,  more 
activist  association  —  need  not  worry 
about  Newhouse  micromanaging. 

“My  job  is  not  to  manage  NAA. 
That  is  Cathie’s  job,”  he  declared.  “My 
responsibility  is  to  work  with  the  board 
and  give  counsel  to  management  in 
carrying  out  the  board’s  policies.” 

He  pledged  to  work  with  the  board 
and  committees  “to  enhance  the  opera¬ 
tions,  to  be  visible  to  membership  and 
to  help  align  policy  with  member  needs.” 

His  personal  style  and  corporate  cul¬ 
ture  notwithstanding,  don’t  look  for  an 
aloof  chairman  to  emerge  only  at  con¬ 
ventions  and  in  his  column  in  NAA’s 
monthly  magazine,  Presstime. 

In  a  40-minute  telephone  interview 
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“An  important  function  of  the  chairman 
is  to  be  available  to  members  to  discuss 
any  concerns  and  criticisms,  to  listen  to 
what  publishers  have  to  say  and  attempt 
to  respond  to  their  comments.” 

—  Donald  Newhouse,  incoming  NAA 
chairman 

from  his  office  at  the  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  Newhouse,  who  is  rarely 
interviewed,  repeatedly  stressed  his 
availability. 

“An  important  function  of  the  chair¬ 
man  is  to  be  available  to  members  to 
discuss  any  concerns  and  criticisms,” 
he  said,  “to  listen  to  what  publishers 
have  to  say  and  attempt  to  respond  to 
their  comments.” 

The  goal  is  to  keep  in  touch  to  en¬ 
sure  that  NAA  programs  are  tailored 
to  members’  needs. 

Despite  his  regular  job — president  of 
a  $4.5  billion-a-year  company  with 
overall  responsibility  for  26  dailies — 
Newhouse  said  of  the  NAA  chairman¬ 
ship,  “1  plan  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
the  job  requires.” 

He  will  be  accessible  —  but  he  will 
not  be  making  any  more  big  changes  at 
the  Reston,  Va. -based  association, 
whose  $32  million  budget  and  217  em¬ 
ployees  represent  1,413  U.S.  newspapers. 

Newhouse  will  not  rock  the  boat  as 


NAA  begins  to  even  its  keel  on  a  new 
course  and  gain  speed  after  the  dra¬ 
matic  upheavals  of  the  past  two  years. 
They  included  surprise  merger  an¬ 
nouncements;  opposition  to  the  all- 
but-forced  blending  of  diverse  groups; 
public  criticism  and  resignations  over 
NAA’s  alleged  abandonment  of  small 
papers;  controversy  over  Black’s 
$700,000  annual  salary  and  expenses; 
painful  staff  cuts;  and  a  new  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

A  director  of  the  association  since 
1983  and  an  Associated  Press  director 
since  1988,  Newhouse  foresees  “no  sig¬ 
nificant  changes”  at  NAA,  following 
the  reorganization  and  the  goals  and 
strategies  adopted  under  Frank  Ben- 
nack  Jr.,  the  departing  NAA  chairman 
and  current  Hearst  Corp.  chairman 
and  CEO. 

“1  think  the  changes  have  been 
made,  the  course  has  been  set  and  now 
it’s  a  matter  of  the  management  of 
NAA,  Cathie  and  her  team,  to  go  for¬ 
ward  on  course,”  he  said. 

Newhouse’s  ascension  to  the  chair¬ 
manship  at  the  first  convention  under 
the  NAA  banner,  in  Boston  April  25- 
28,  by  all  accounts  comes  at  a  happier 
time  than  the  gathering  last  year, 
when  the  newspaper  industry  was 
crawling  gloomily  along  the  bottom  of 
its  worst  slump  since  World  War  II. 

Despite  continuing  regional  soft¬ 
ness,  business  finally  appears  to  be  on 
the  upswing  following  declines  that  be¬ 
gan  in  1988  and  turned  out  to  be 
longer  and  deeper  than  anybody 
expected. 

“I  think  there’ll  be  a  feeling  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  picking  up  somewhat,  that 
advertisers  are  in  better  economic  con- 
dition  this  year,  and  there’ll  be,  I 
think,  a  greater  degree  of  optimism  as 
to  the  outlook  for  1993  than  there  was 
when  we  got  together  in  1992,”  New¬ 
house  predicted,  despite  concerns 
about  rising  newsprint  prices  this  year. 

This  outlook  has  the  authority  of 
over  40  years  in  the  business,  starting 
in  the  early  1950s,  when,  as  a  Syracuse 

(See  Newhouse  on  page  109) 
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optimism  In 
the  Air 

The  newspaper  industry’s  long-awaited  recovery  is  finally 
under  way,  but  it’s  not  yet  as  robust  as  might  be  expected 


by  Qeorge  Qameau  For  the  full  year  1992,  classified  ex-  “It’s  not  a  buoyant  turnaround,  but 

penditures  led  all  other  ad  categories  it’s  definitely  a  turnaround,”  said  Miles 
LIKE  THIS  YEAR’S  belated  Northeast  with  1.6%  growth,  reversing  an  8%  Groves,  NAA  vice  president  for  eco- 
spring,  the  newspaper  industry’s  recov-  drop  in  1991.  Retail  edged  up  1.5%,  nomic  analysis. 

ery  has  arrived _ a  bit  late  and  less  from  a  4.9%  drop  a  year  before.  And  Despite  continuing  loss  of  ad  rev- 

than  gloriously.  national  slowed  the  decline  to  2.3%,  enues  at  some  papers,  earnings  reports 

After  a  faltering  start  in  1992,  the  4.8%  in  1991.  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 

newspaper  recovery  is  by  all  accounts  The  Conference  Board,  a  New  York-  seem  to  confirm  a  sustained  turn- 
solidly  under  way,  though  not  as  ro-  based  business  group,  said  its  barome-  around. 

bustly  as  might  be  expected.  ter  of  help-wanted  advertising  rose  to  a  For  example,  Gannett  Co.,  the  na-  l 

Newspapers  are  gaining  momentum,  two-year  high  in  February.  Two  South-  tions  largest  newspaper  publisher,  re¬ 
according  to  First  Boston  analyst  Kevin  east  regions  gained  over  20%  in  the  ported  that  first-quarter  revenues  ex- 
R.  Gruneich,  who  said,  “Big  Mo  may  be  last  quarter,  while  the  Midwest  gained  panded  7%  and  operating  profit  jumped 
an  overstatement,  but  the  industry  has  more  moderately  and  the  Pacific  21.6%  as  classified  linage  grew  6%  and 
at  least  MSM  (Medium-Sized  Mo).”  showed  continued  declines.  DSA  Today  ad  pages  surged  29%. 

Leading  the  rally  is  classified  adver-  More  optimistic  after  a  stronger  Gannett  Newspaper  Division  presi-  : 
rising,  the  most  economically  sensitive  fourth  quarter  and  improved  economic  dent  Gary  Watson  said  employment  t 

category.  After  modest  growth  during  news,  the  Newspaper  Association  of  advertising  the  biggest  loser  during 

nine  months  of  1992,  classified  expen-  America  raised  its  projections  slightly  recession  has  been  leading  the 
ditures  spurted  3.9%  in  the  fourth  to  predict  that  newspaper  ad  expendi-  rally- 

quarter,  compared  with  a  4.5%  decline  tures  would  grow  3.5%  to  4%  this  year.  Employment  ad  revenues  chalked 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991.  even  with  the  regional  weaknesses.  rip  double-digit  gains  for  three  consec¬ 

utive  quarters.  Automotive  is  up  in 
high  single  digits  in  first  quarter  1993, 
with  real  estate  revenues  flat  because 
of  continued  high  home  prices  and 
sharp  competition  from  real  estate  ad 
publications. 

Still,  it’s  no  boom.  The  national 
economy  is  growing  at  only  about  half 
the  7%  pace  typically  associated  with 
recovery,  and  the  Northeast  and  West  | 
Coast  regional  economies  remain  | 
bogged  in  recession. 

In  the  Northeast,  where  New  York 
Times  ad  volume  dropped  to  1970  lev¬ 
els  last  year,  the  economy  is  bottoming 
out  now.  Southern  California’s  slump 
has  spread  northward,  and  improve¬ 
ment  there  is  expected  to  take  a  year 
or  more. 

For  newspapers,  executives  and  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  slump  was  not  merely  a  cyclical 
downturn.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
dramatic  convulsion  in  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry,  one  of  the  financial  pillars  of 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Combined  with  long-standing  de- 
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dines  in  readership  and  advertising 
share,  the  recession  heightened  what 
one  exec  called  “the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  second  round  of  paranoia.” 

After  the  stock  market  crash  of  1987, 
the  recession  hit  newspapers  like  a 
wave  crashing  slowly  from  east  to  west, 
reaching  the  West  Coast  in  1991-92. 
Earnings  declined.  Newspapers  cut 
staffs  and  expenses.  Some  big  compa¬ 
nies  tried  to  limit  their  exposure  to  the 
cyclical  swings  of  newspapers,  investing 
in  book  publishing,  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  services  and  cable. 

How  bad  was  it?  In  the  three  years 
1990-92,  26  metro  papers  tracked 
by  Competitive  Media  of  Houston 
chalked  off  linage  losses  totaling  al¬ 
most  33%. 

Newspaper  operating  profit  margins 
also  fell  by  about  one  third  from  1987- 
91,  to  12.2%  from  18.5%,  according  to 
the  New  York  investment  banker  Vero- 
nis  Suhler  &  Associates,  which  tracks 
publicly  traded  companies. 

If  not  for  some  of  the  lowest  news¬ 
print  prices  in  years,  newspaper  bottom 
lines  would  have  plunged  further. 

The  slump  hit  bottom  nationally  in 
1991,  when  total  newspaper  ad  expen¬ 
ditures  fell  6% — the  worst  drop  since 
at  least  1949. 

A  fitful  rebound  began  last  year, 
when  newspaper  ad  expenditures 
inched  up  1.1%,  despite  pockets  of  re¬ 
cession  on  the  east  and,  especially, 
west  coasts  that  masked  improvements 
in  other  areas. 

“Newspapers  elsewhere  did  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  than  that,”  said  NAA’s  Groves.  “As 
the  Northeast  begins  to  enter  the  re¬ 
covery  phase,  that  will  be  revealed  in 
newspaper  numbers.  What’s  slowing  us 
down  now  is  the  West  Coast.” 

Explanations  vary  as  to  why  the  re¬ 
covery  lags  behind  those  of  the  ’70s 
and  ’80s.  Besides  the  decline  of  tradi¬ 
tional  department  stores,  which  adver¬ 
tise  a  great  deal,  and  the  rise  of  dis¬ 
counters,  which  do  not,  there  have 
been  fewer  product  introductions  to 
generate  advertising;  a  slowing  of  con¬ 
sumption  by  baby  boomers;  a  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  competing  media;  and  defense 
spending  cuts  wracking  regional 
economies. 

For  many  papers,  recovery  is  moot. 
Like  a  disease,  the  recession  took  its 
largest  toll  on  the  weakest  news¬ 
papers — No.  2  papers  in  competitive 
markets  and  afternoon  papers — accel¬ 
erating  the  decades-long  loss  of  dailies 
across  the  country. 

Since  1988,  72  dailies — an  average 
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Division  of  U.S.  Advertising  Volume 


2.3% 


1991 

($l2«.3binion| 


1981 

($60.4  billion) 

3.0% 


of  12  a  year — either  closed,  merged  or 
became  non-dailies,  including  16  last 
year  alone,  leaving  the  nation  with 
1,570  dailies,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  from  the  1 993  Editor  &  Pub' 
Usher  International  YearBook.  By 
comparison,  from  1950  to  1988,  130 
titles  expired,  an  average  loss  of  3.3  a 
year. 

Even  with  ad  revenues  and  earnings 


^^Leading  the  rally  is 
classified  advertising, 
the  most  economically 
sensitive  category,” 
said  Gannett  News- 
paper  Division 
president  Gary 
Watson. 


generally  showing  continued  improve¬ 
ment  so  far  this  year,  the  recovery 
“isn’t  a  done  deal,”  NAA’s  Groves 
warns.  New  taxes,  cuts  in  government 
spending,  and  layoffs  by  auto,  aero¬ 
space  and  computer  manufacturers  all 
could  dampen  the  rebound,  “but  we  as¬ 
sume  it  is  sustainable.” 

Even  assuming  continued  economic 
growth,  the  newspaper  business  will 
probably  never  reach  the  plateaus  of 
the  late  1980s,  when  profits  soared  to 
record  levels  and  newspaper  companies 


attracted  unheard-of  prices. 

Like  a  partygoer  whose  night  of  rev¬ 
elry  is  but  a  fond  memory  disturbed  by 
a  pounding  headache,  newspapers  face 
a  brave  new  world  of  slow  growth. 

Even  so,  executives  warn  that  news¬ 
papers  need  to  adapt  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  readers  and  advertisers. 

Tempered  by  that  prospect  and  op¬ 
erating  with  leaner  staffs,  newspapers 
have  to  rebuild  their  franchises,  and 
some  have  already  begun  to  deal  with 
long-term  trends  in  declining  reader- 
ship,  shrinking  share  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  loss  of  major  retail 
advertisers. 

“It  isn’t  a  return  automatically  to  the 
good  old  days,”  Gannett’s  Watson  said. 
“I  don’t  know  what  a  normal  economy 
is  going  to  be  anymore.  I  think  the 
rules  have  changed.” 

One  telling  symbol  of  newspapers 
adapting  to  change  was  the  merger  last 
year  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  and  five  other  marketing 
groups  to  form  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America. 

The  speed  and  intensity  of  the  re¬ 
covery — and  beyond — are  sure  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  group  when  it  meets  in 
Boston  April  25-28  for  its  first  annual 
convention  under  the  NAA  banner. 

By  all  accounts,  the  spring  breeze 
will  carry  renewed  optimism.  As  the 
economy  lifts  the  industry  from  its 
worst  cyclical  drop  since  World  War  II, 
newspapers  get  a  boost  in  facing  up  to 

(See  Optinusm  on  page  108) 
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V 


A  Period 
of  Transition 

Survey  of  editors  and  other  industry  experts  reveals  steps 
newspapers  are  taking  as  they  move  toward  the  21st  century  and 
face  increased  competition  for  readers  and  advertisers 


by  Qene  Ruffini 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  IN  a  period  of 
transition  as  they  move  toward  the  21st 
century  and  face  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  for  readers  and  advertising  from 
other  media. 

The  additional  demands  for  a  read¬ 
er’s  time  come  not  only  from  broadcast 
media  but  from  new  technologies  pro¬ 
viding  information  in  and  out  of  the 
home. 

A  random  survey  of  editors  and  oth¬ 
er  experts  shows  that  many  editors  are 
meeting  the  challenge  by  stressing  the 
advantages  of  newspapers  that  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  electronic  media. 


At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  effort 
by  many  newspapers  to  adapt  the  ethics 
and  techniques  of  other  media  by  in¬ 
creased  use  of  color,  graphics  and  other 
design  changes. 

The  innovations  also  include  use  of 
new  marketing  methods  and,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  the  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Register,  a  broader  definition  of  what 
is  news. 

However,  the  transition  is  uneven 
and  uncertain,  and  also  carries  with  it 
warnings  of  possibly  going  too  far  in  the 
areas  of  glitz,  gloss  and  reader  accom¬ 
modation  in  order  to  be  competitive. 

Interviewed  in  the  minisurvey  were 
Max  King,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Ron  Martin,  editor  of  the  At- 


( Ruffini  is  a  free-lance  uniter  and  a 
former  reporter  for  the  New  York  Post.) 


lanta  Journal  and  Constitution;  Louis 
Heldman,  executive  editor  of  the  Tal¬ 
lahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat;  Tonnie  Katz, 
editor  of  the  Orange  County  Register; 
and  Warren  Phillips,  retired  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Also,  Rem  Reider,  editor  of  the 
American  Journalism  Review;  Dr. 
William  Winter,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute;  Professor 
Ernest  Hynds,  head  of  the  journalism 
department  in  the  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Georgia;  Professor  Con¬ 
rad  Fink,  director  of  the  James  M.  Cox 
Institute  for  Newspaper  Management 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Georgia; 


Professor  Jay  Rosen,  director  of  gradu¬ 
ate  studies  at  the  New  York  University 
journalism  department;  and  Joan  Kon- 
ner,  dean  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  Clifford 
May,  associate  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  Denver,  who  re¬ 
ported  on  the  findings  of  a  survey  sent 
to  editors  of  150  papers  of  more  than 
100,000  circulation  on  the  future  of 
newspapers. 

The  survey  was  prepared  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Future  of  Newspapers  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  chaired  by  Louis 
Heldman,  executive  editor  of  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat. 

A  consensus  of  those  interviewed 
shows  these  major  recommendations, 
not  necessarily  in  order  of  importance. 


about  the  direction  to  be  taken  by 
newspapers: 

•  More  analysis,  commentary  and 
interpretation. 

•  Greater  stress  on  local  coverage. 

•  Use  of  color  and  graphics  in  con¬ 
junction  with  substantive  content. 

•  More  investigative  reporting. 

•  More  series. 

•  Crusades  leading  to  the  righting  of 
wrongs. 

•  Provision  of  useful  advice  or  tech¬ 
niques  to  help  people  in  their  everyday 
activities. 

•  Better  writing. 

•  More  recognition  that  newspapers 
are  competing  with  other  media  for  a 
reader’s  time  and  have  to  make  it  easi¬ 
er  for  readers  to  get  the  information 
they  want. 

May  noted  that  the  strategies  and 
suggestions  made  by  editors  replying  to 
the  ASNE  survey  would  be  relevant 
even  if  television  did  not  exist  because 
they  addressed  several  basic  questions, 
such  as:  “What  is  the  role  of  a  newspa¬ 
per?  How  does  it  fit  into  the  communi¬ 
ty?  How  is  it  made  relevant  to  a  reader? 
That’s  really  what  everybody  is  talking 
about.” 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  four 
parts,  including  24  true-or-false  ques¬ 
tions  and  essays.  Generally,  editors 
were  asked  if  they  considered  televi¬ 
sion  a  competitor  or  an  ally,  how  tele¬ 
vision  and  newspapers  influenced  each 
other  to  play  a  particular  story,  and 
how  newspapers  could  best  use  their 
strengths.  Additional  comments  were 
also  welcomed. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  material. 
May  said  there  was  the  basic,  obvious 
agreement  that,  while  television  ex¬ 
celled  in  breaking  news  stories  with 
powerful  visual  elements,  newspapers 
excelled  in  presenting  more  complicat¬ 
ed  stories. 

One  attitude  expressed  was  that  “First 


However,  the  transition  is  uneven  and  uncertain, 
and  also  carries  with  it  warnings  of  possibly  going 
too  far  in  the  areas  of  glitz,  gloss  and  reader 
accommodation  in  order  to  be  competitive. 
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Max  King,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  said  that,  while  the  ’80s 
might  have  been  considered  “The  Age 
of  Information,"  the  ’90s  might  be 
called  “The  Age  of  Complexity,”  and 
“this  plays  well  to  the  strengths  of 
newspapers.” 


is  not  always  better,”  he  said,  adding 
that  readers  appreciated  the  analysis 
and  expertise  a  newspaper  brought  to  a 
story  seen  earlier  on  television. 

At  the  same  time,  many  editors 
replied  they  would  not  be  influenced 
by  the  play  television  news  gave  a  sto¬ 
ry,  but  would  make  their  own  distinc¬ 
tions  about  relevance  and  importance. 

As  for  the  approach  on  a  story,  some 
editors  leaned  toward  reaction  or  a 
second-day  angle,  throwing  the  story 
ahead  rather  than  just  repeat,  even 
with  more  depth,  what  television  has 
already  reported. 

For  example,  an  editor  noted  that 
following  a  World  Series  game,  next- 
day  emphasis  in  his  paper  was  on  the 
game  coming  up  —  if  there  were  one 
—  on  the  assumption  that  the  results 
of  the  previous  game  were  already 
widely  known. 

As  for  comprehensiveness  and  detail 
in  stories,  some  editors  also  argued  a 
longer  story  is  not  necessarily  a  better 
one.  May  said. 

“The  approach  they  were  using  was 
to  have  a  digest  or  a  capsule  form  of 
the  story  for  the  reader  to  take  a  look 
at  and  decide  if  that  were  all  that  read¬ 
er  wanted,  or  did  that  reader  want  the 
longer  form? 

“These  editors  argued  you  needed  to 
give  the  reader  more  control  over  the 
newspaper  that  way,  not  just  more  in¬ 
formation  in  the  belief  that,  of  course. 


they  would  want  to  read  longer  stories. 

“They  would  have  more  control, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  a 
newspaper  provides  that  television 
does  not.  You  can  save  it,  read  it  twice, 
and  study  it.” 

Many  editors  said  these  are  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  a  number  of  newspapers  do 
not  market  as  well  as  they  should.  May 
added. 

While  editors  felt  that  tv  “could  not 
hold  a  candle”  to  newspapers  in  the 
presentation  of  local  news,  newspapers 
were  “getting  their  butt  kicked”  in  the 
area  of  international  news.  May  said. 
Strategies  developed  by  some  news¬ 
papers  in  this  regard  were  to  find  local 
angles  in  international  events  and  pre¬ 
sent  additional  analysis. 

Editors  also  remarked  that  tv  news  is 
often  negative  “because  they  have  to 
cover  all  the  fires,  murders  and  may¬ 
hem,”  giving  newspapers  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  balance  the  situation  with  good- 
news  items. 

Many  editors  noted  that  newspapers 
can  also  involve  themselves  in  their 
communities  in  better  ways  than  can 
television  news  operations,  including 
the  sponsorship  of  such  community 
events  as  forums,  meetings  with  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  jazz  festivals,  debates, 
science  and  music  awards. 

The  increased  need  for  investigative 
reporting  was  called  for  by  many  edi¬ 
tors,  May  declared. 

“The  watchdog  function  of  news¬ 
papers  was  recognized  as  important 


and  something  that  newspapers  can 
carry  out  better  than  does  television 
news,”  May  said. 

While  many  papers  joined  with  tele¬ 
vision  news  organizations  in  conduct¬ 
ing  polls  and  surveys,  the  Boston  Globe, 
for  one,  warned  that  such  alliances 
could  compromise  a  newspaper’s  cover¬ 
age  of  that  broadcast  organization. 

Another  editor  pointed  out  that  pa¬ 
pers  not  only  compete  with  television 
for  the  time  of  a  prospective  reader  but 
also  with  movies,  videotapes,  and 
games,  hobbies,  household  chores,  etc. 
The  argument  was  made  that  “If  news¬ 


“We  organize  our  newspaper  very  care¬ 
fully  to  cater  to  the  same  time-manage¬ 
ment  pressures  that  people  have  that 
make  them  maybe  go  to  tv  more  often 
than  newspapers.” 

—  Qlenn  Ritt,  editor.  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J. 


papers  are  to  compete  successfully, 
they  have  to  be  compelling.  Never  risk 
being  boring,”  May  continued.  “If  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  read  you,  they  won’t. 
There’s  a  triage  process  taking  place.” 

Aside  from  the  ASNE  survey  and 
the  consensus  points  previously  listed, 
here  are  some  additional  comments 
made  by  those  interviewed: 

Heldman  of  the  Tallahassee  Democ¬ 


rat  noted  that,  while  color  and  design 
are  essential  to  today’s  newspapers,  the 
latter  has  to  come  out  of  discussion 
and  thought  about  content,  and  “re¬ 
design  without  rethinking  is  a  waste  of 
time.” 

The  change  in  the  Democrat  most 
appreciated  by  readers,  he  said,  were 
the  summaries  presented  at  the  top  of 
stories.  Heldman  likened  these  to  the 
decks  used  by  19th-century  papers. 

The  idea  was  to  allow  the  readers 
more  of  an  option  to  read  on  or  not  or 


“The  watchdog  function  of  newspapers  was 
recognized  as  important  and  something  that 
newspapers  can  carry  out  better  than  does 
television  news,”  May  said. 
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Photographer 
of  the  Year 

Carol  Guzy’s  assignments  have  included  mudslides  in  Colombia, 
the  situation  in  Haiti,  the  falling  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  famines 
in  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  and  last  year’s  hurricane  in  Florida 


by  Debra  Qersh 

AWARD-WINNING  photographer 
Carol  Guzy  failed  her  very  first  photog¬ 
raphy  class. 

Of  course,  back  then  she  was  a  full¬ 
time  nursing  student  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  did  not  have  enough  free  time 
to  take  pictures  for  the  class. 

Guzy  went  on  to  graduate  nursing 
school  with  honors,  but  had  already  re¬ 
alized  that  was  not  the  career  for  her. 

So,  with  a  practical  degree  under 
her  belt,  Carol  Guzy,  R.N.,  packed  her 
bags  and  headed  for  art  school  in  sun¬ 
ny,  warm  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

“I  just  wanted  to  take  a  chance,”  said 
Guzy,  now  a  staff  photographer  for  the 
Washington  Post.  “I  always  felt  a  little 
bit  adventuresome.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
world,  and  I  thought,  well,  this  was  an 
opportunity.  It  had  at  least  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  traveling.” 

Guzy,  37,  certainly  has  had  the  chance 
to  travel  since  joining  the  Miami  Herald 
in  1980  and  then  the  Post  in  1988.  Her 
assignments  have  included  the  mud¬ 
slides  in  Colombia,  the  situation  in 
Haiti,  the  falling  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
famines  in  Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  a  two- 
month  stint  in  the  former  U.S.S.R.  and 
last  year’s  hurricane  in  Florida. 

She  called  Somalia  the  “assignment 
from  hell,”  and  recounted  the  difficul¬ 
ties  working  there,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  that  she  got  sick. 

“Physically,  emotionally,  everything, 
it  was  just  horrible  there,”  she  said. 

Although  while  in  Somalia  she  did 
not  see  much  of  the  starvation  —  her 
assignment  was  to  follow  a  Marine  over 
the  course  of  a  few  days  —  Guzy  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  touched  while  covering 
the  famine  in  Ethiopia. 

“That  bothered  me  tremendously, 
because  I  spent  so  much  time  with  the 
people.  It  really  got  to  me,”  she  said  of 
Ethiopia. 


Carol  Quzy 


Somalia  was  a  physically  hard  story, 
as  well.  “There’s  nothing  there.  It’s 
dusty,  it’s  dirty,  it’s  violent.  It  was  just  a 
very,  very  hard  story  to  cover.” 

Traveling  with  the  Marines  made 
Guzy  feel  more  secure,  but  when  she 
“broke  off  from  them  and  went  back  to 
Mogadishu,  it  was  kind  of  nasty.  There 
was  shooting,  and  all  that  stuff.  A  lot 
of  the  photographers  I  knew  were  get¬ 
ting  ripped  off  and  hurt. 

“It  was  just  one  of  those  places.  I 
usually  like  to  stay  longer  than  they 
give  me  the  time  for.  This  was  one 
place  that  I  just  wanted  out.” 

In  hindsight,  Guzy  remembered  the 
old  adage  about  not  wanting  some¬ 
thing,  because  you  might  get  it. 

“All  year,  I  was  begging  to  go  to  So¬ 
malia,”  she  recalled.  “I  almost  went  on 
my  own  money  because  I  felt  like  it 
was  really  an  important  story.” 

Guzy’s  photos  from  Ethiopia  and  So¬ 
malia  are  among  those  that  vividly  il¬ 
lustrate  her  style.  Be  it  a  starving 
woman  dying  in  her  husband’s  arms,  or 


a  couple  finding  time  for  a  quick  kiss 
amidst  the  post-hurricane  rubble  that 
used  to  be  their  home,  Guzy  worries 
less  about  the  technical  and  more 
about  capturing  the  moment. 

“I  know  technically  the  negatives 
aren’t  usually  the  best  because  I’m  not 
as  careful  as  I  should  be,”  she  admitted. 
“But  I  think  if  you  get  the  moment,  it 
means  more  than  anything.  Bad  light¬ 
ing  is  bad  lighting.  You  can’t  help  it. 

“I  think  photographers  tend  to  many 
times  overlight  and  overcontrol  situa¬ 
tions,  and  they  miss  the  fact  that  what 
matters  most  is  the  moment.  It’s  just  a 
split  second  of  time,  and  if  you  miss  it, 
you  don’t  have  it.  It’s  gone  forever.” 

Guzy  also  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
black-and-white  photography,  to  the 
point  of  noting,  “1  sometimes  wish 
they  never  would  have  invented  color 
film,  that’s  how  much  I  love  black  and 
white.  It  just  has  so  much  depth,  a 
soul,  that  color  doesn’t  have,  to  me.  It’s 
a  personal  preference.  The  rest  of  the 
world  wants  to  see  color,  for  the  most 
part,  but  1  like  black  and  white.  It’s  a 
whole  different  feeling.” 

Sports  events  are  a  self-professed 
weak  point  in  her  otherwise  outstand¬ 
ing  portfolio,  but  what  Guzy  likes  best 
is  the  long-term  picture  story. 

“I’ve  done  a  lot  of  things  like  a  fol¬ 
low-one-family  kind  of  thing,”  she  said. 
“I  don’t  like  to  be  part  of  the  pack.  I  re¬ 
ally  hate  to  be  on  stories  where  you’re 
just  elbowing  your  way  through  a  mil¬ 
lion  other  photographers,  [and]  every¬ 
body’s  trying  to  get  the  same  picture. 
It’s  really  not  what  I  do  best.” 

One  picture  story  that  meant  a  great 
deal  to  her  was  the  time  she  spent  with 
a  Washington,  D.C.,  homeless  family 
that  had  been  invited  to  one  of  the 
George  Bush  inaugural  balls. 

“It  was  one  of  those  things,  I  guess 
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Photos  by 
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Photographer 
of  the  Year 


Always  looking  to  capture  a  moment,  Quzy  found  this  young  girl  making  use  of  a 
toilet  in  the  post-hurricane  rubble  of  the  trailer  park  where  her  family  lived. 


Quzy,  took  this  photo  of  a  dying  woman 
being  held  by  her  husband  in  the  Sudan 
in  1 986,  when  Quzy  was  working  for 
the  Miami  Herald. 


While  driving  around  Florida  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  Quzy  met 
Jackie  Cohen  and  Tommy  Qeorge,  who  are  shown  here  in  a  tender  moment. 


Covering  the  famine  in  Somalia  was  a 
difficult  assignment  for  Quzy,  who  came 
across  this  ZO-year-old  man  waiting  to  In  Soviet  Qeorgia,  Quzy  witnessed  a  mother’s  grief  as  she  wept  over  the  body  of  her 

die  in  a  camp  for  misplaced  persons.  21 -year-old  son,  who  was  killed  during  a  demonstration. 
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Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Photos 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  won 
the  1993  Pulitzer  Prize  in  feature 
photography,  making  this  the  third 
year  in  a  row  that  AP  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  Pulitzer  in  photography. 

Ten  AP  photographers  share  the 
prize  for  their  images  of  the  1992 
presidential  campaign. 

AP  was  also  nominated  for  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  famine,  war  and  relief  ef¬ 
fort  in  Somalia. 

The  winners  and  the  news  bureaus 
in  which  they  work  were  Scott  Apple- 
white,  Greg  Gibson,  Doug  Mills  and 


Marcy  Nighswander  —  Washington; 
Richard  Drew  —  New  York  City; 
David  Longstreath  —  Oklahoma 
City;  Amy  Sancetta  —  Philadelphia; 
Stephan  Savoia  —  Boston;  Reed  Sax¬ 
on  —  Los  Angeles;  and  Lynne  Sladky 
—  Miami. 

Some  of  their  work  appears  on 
this  page. 

President-elect  Clinton  and  wife  Hillary 
were  photographed  by  Doug  Mills  dur¬ 
ing  a  happy  moment  in  Little  Rock. 


AP  photographer  Qreg  Qibson  captured  President  Bush  hold-  AP  photographer  David  Longstreath  caught  President-elect 
ing  up  a  baby  as  he  was  greeted  by  supporters  upon  his  arrival  Clinton  during  a  lighter  moment  as  he  played  the  sax  with  the 
in  Dalton,  Qa.,  last  August.  Central  High  School  band  in  Macon,  Qa. 


Ross  Perot  laughs  in  response  to  reporters’  questions  prior  to  Presidential  hopeful  Clinton  addresses  members  of  the  media 
his  entry  in  the  presidential  race.  The  photo  was  taken  by  AP  at  a  rally  as  U.S.  Rep.  Joseph  Kennedy  looks  on  in  this  AP 
photographer  Richard  Drew.  photo  by  Stephan  Savoia. 
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And  now  a  few  good  words  about  the  folks  who  bring  us 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Gannett  publishers  regularly  meet  with 
members  of  their  communities.  Here, 
Cunis  Riddle,  publisher  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  and  Gannett’s 
1992  Manager  of  the  Year,  talks  with 
Maty  Meirndorf,  director  of  the  Greater 
Lansing  Food  Bank. 


ADvance, 

to  address  the  marketing  needs  of  advertisers. 
NEWS  2000, 

to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  readers. 

Customer  Service, 

to  assure  better  relationships  with  all  customers. 

All  are  major  initiatives  in  Gannett. 

And  all  fall  under  the  leadership  of  our  publishers, 
who  also  have  faced  the  challenge  of  managing  in 
a  very  difficult  economy. 

The  publishers’  responsibilities  are  substantial; 
their  achievements  are  even  more  so. 


You’ll  find  all  of  our  publishers  pictured  on  the 
following  pages.  We  salute  them  for  another  year 
of  excellent  work  —  that  once  again  shows  their 
steadfast  commitment  to  serving  our  readers, 
our  advertisers,  our  customers. 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 

Step  up  the 
war  against  guns 


c 

^^tatistics  are  almost  superfluous. 
They  are  convincing,  horrifying  and  a 
desperately  urgent  issue  everywhere, 
except  on  our  front  pages.  So  are  the 
cynical  excuses  editors  give  about  not 
doing  more. 

We  are  talking  about  guns,  guns, 
guns,  gunning  down  infants  on  the 
streets,  teen-agers  and  teachers  in 
classrooms,  and  adults  at  high  noon 
and  at  midnight. 

The  United  States  has  the  highest 
street  crime  rate  in  the  industrialized 
world  —  and  climbing. 

Try  these  figures  on  your  piano:  In 
1990,  there  were  2,419  homicides  in 
Germany;  1,145  homicides  in  England 
and  Wales;  and  23,438  homicides  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Texas,  studies  show  that  four  of 
every  10  residents  own  more  than  two 
guns.  There  were  50  million  guns  in 
private  hands  in  1950,  and  the  number 
has  doubled  every  20  years  to  at  least 
200  million  today.  Most  are  handguns. 

People,  especially  those  living  in 
crowded  neighborhoods,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  isolated  from  each  oth¬ 
er.  They  are  suffering  a  crisis  in  confi¬ 
dence,  mostly  because  too  many  bul¬ 
lets  from  handguns  are  settling  too 
many  arguments. 

In  every  poll,  murderous  street  crime 
is  the  number  one  citizen  concern.  So 
what  else  is  new?  Nothing,  except  that 
the  American  press  is  still  lagging  be¬ 
hind.  It  just  does  not  get  it. 

I  can  hear  the  editors’  chant:  “Why, 
we’ve  been  for  gun  control  for  years. 
We  take  crime  very  seriously,  but  too 
much  crime  stuff  turns  off  our  readers,” 
etc.,  etc. 


(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly.) 


Baloney.  The  press  has  just  nibbled 
at  the  edges  of  the  gun  story.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  a  full-court  offensive 
by  the  nation’s  newspapers  would  have 
an  impact.  The  NRA  is  on  the  run. 
The  politicians  are  waking  up.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  overpopulation,  job¬ 
lessness  and  big-time  drugs  have 
spawned  the  omnipresence  of  hand¬ 
guns,  but  guns  are  a  problem  that  a  de¬ 
termined  press  can  grapple  with. 

It  is  time  to  square  off  against  guns. 
We  are  talking  a  sustained  newspaper 
crusade.  That  means  more  reporting, 
tougher  investigative  work  and  stronger 
editorial  pages.  It  means  editors  must 
gird  themselves  against  reader  com¬ 
plaints,  against  charges  of  racism  and 
worse. 


The  Baltimore  Sun  plans  to  stop 
accepting  gun  ads  in  its  classified 
section.  See  Page  74. 


Here  are  some  approaches: 

Concentrate  on  the  manufacturing 
level.  This  is  my  favorite  idea,  because, 
for  years,  we  have  worked  on  the  re¬ 
tailing  level  —  on  the  sale  of  guns  — 
and  look  where  the  effort  has  taken  us 
—  not  very  far. 

■TE  ow  let’s  try  spotlighting  the 
handgun  manufacturers.  Profile  the 
proprietors.  Explain  the  economics  of 
small  arms  production;  the  volume  and 
the  retailers’  markup.  Ask  editorially 
whether  small  arms  producers  should 
be  licensed  more  strictly,  or  even  shut 
down.  Should  an  owner  be  paid  to 
close  his  plant,  just  as  we  once  paid 
farmers  not  to  plant  crops  as  a  means 
to  combat  surpluses?  That  is  a  small 
price  to  pay. 

Trace  the  manufacture  of  handguns 
overseas  and  their  flow  into  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Investigate  the  effectiveness 


of  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  in  licensing  handgun  imports. 

Sen.  Pat  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.)  is  for 
trying  almost  anything.  Noting  that  we 
have  a  two-century  supply  of  handguns 
but  only  a  four-year  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  he  says,  “Guns  don’t  kill  people, 
bullets  do,”  and  he  proposes  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  certain  calibers 
of  ammunition. 


■  lace  all  youth  killings  on  Page 
One,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  does. 
Cover  all  murderers  in  equal  depth  re¬ 
gardless  of  race,  income  or  social 
prominence. 

Investigate  the  NRA  with  renewed 
vigor.  It  may  be  on  the  run,  but  its 
spokesman  claims  membership  ($25  an¬ 
nual  dues)  is  up  600,000  over  10  years 
ago.  Print  names  of  elected  officials  who 
take  NRA  funds.  Interview  them.  Sup¬ 
port  all  forms  of  gun  licensing;  in  fact, 
all  the  causes  NRA  opposes. 

Adopt  the  Russ  Wiggins  rule  im¬ 
posed  years  ago  on  all  shooting  stories 
in  the  Washington  Post,  i.e.,  listing 
where  the  gun  was  purchased.  That 
venture  cost  the  Post  buckets  of  Sears 
Roebuck  ad  linage. 

Am  I  being  a  tad  hysterical  myself? 
You  bet  your  life  I  am. 

Recently  television  journalist  Bill 
Moyers  said,  “I  am  starting  to  think 
about  the  year  2050,  when  my  grand¬ 
son  will  be  my  age,  and  I  wonder  what 
is  the  consequence  of  living  in  a  soci¬ 
ety  with  a  popular  culture  in  which  the 
images  are  all  soaked  in  violence.” 

He  was  echoed  by  Marian  Wright 
Edelman,  the  nation’s  leading  champi¬ 
on  of  children’s  causes,  who  asked  a 
friend,  “Where  is  the  newspaper’s  sense 
of  outrage  on  the  gun  issue?” 

Let’s  all  recharge  our  outrage  batter¬ 
ies.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much 
coverage  of  this  life-or-death  issue.  BE^P 
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Pulitzer  Prize 
Controversy 

Critics  question  decision  to  give  two  awards  for  international 
reporting;  New  York  Times  denies  lobbying  for  the  prize 


Roy  Qutman  ofNewsday  (left)  was  chosen  as  a  finalist  by  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
international  reporting  committee.  John  Bums  of  the  New  York  Times  was  not  a 
nominee.  Both  were  given  awards  by  the  Pulitzer  board,  which  provoked  some 
criticism. 


by  Tony  Case 

THEY  SAY  THE  squeaky  wheel  gets 
the  oil — and  squeaking  by  editors  and 
other  supporters  of  the  New  York 
Times  may  have  garnered  the  newspa¬ 
per  a  Pulitzer  Prize  last  week. 

A  four-member  jury  submitted  to 
the  Pulitzer  board  a  list  of  three  final¬ 
ists  in  the  international  reporting  cat¬ 
egory,  Roy  Gutman  of  Newsday,  John- 
Thor  Dahlburg  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Jane  Perlez  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  board  bestowed  the  prize  on 
Gutman,  but  went  on  to  award  a  sec¬ 
ond  Pulitzer  for  foreign  coverage  to 
John  Burns  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  had  been  strongly  considered  by 
the  nominating  committee  but  was  not 
a  finalist. 

Fred  Knubel,  a  spokesman  for  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  which  administers  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  noted  that  for  two  win¬ 
ners  to  be  chosen  in  one  category  is 
“not  that  unusual.  It  has  happened  a 
number  of  times  in  my  experience 
here.  It’s  not  frequent,  but  it’s  certain¬ 
ly  not  unprecedented.” 

Still,  some  have  charged  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  smacks  of  politics,  alleging  that 
high-ranking  Times  editors,  miffed  that 
Burns  had  been  overlooked,  lobbied 
the  Pulitzer  board. 

In  fact,  had  Burns’  entry  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  prize,  it  would  have  been 
the  first  time  since  1985  that  the 
Times — which  has  won  a  record  66 
Pulitzers — was  not  recognized.  Also, 
it  would  have  been  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  Newsday  had  beat 
the  Times  in  the  foreign  reporting 
category. 

Times  executive  editor  Max  Frankel 
admitted  in  a  Washington  Post  article 
that  “we  were  very  unhappy”  Burns 
had  not  made  the  final  cut.  “We  didn’t 
hide  our  disappointment.  We  went 
around  muttering  about  it  ...  .  The 


advisory  board,  in  its  wisdom,  reached 
around  the  jury.” 

The  New  York  Post’s  “Page  Six”  col¬ 
umn  reported  that  Times  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Joseph  Lelyveld  was  “aghast  when 
he  learned  that  the  Times  was  about  to 
come  up  empty.”  He  proceeded  to 
phone  Pulitzer  board  members,  the 
Post  reported,  “pleading  with  them  to 
rectify  the  snub.” 

But  Times  spokeswoman  Nancy 
Nielsen  says  the  paper  certainly  did 
not  lobby  for  the  prize. 

During  last  month’s  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention 
in  Baltimore,  Burns’  having  been 
passed  over  was  “a  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion”  among  Times  staffers  and  others, 
she  related.  “It’s  difficult  to  say  who 
spoke  to  whom,  but  no  lobbying  was 
done.” 

Joan  Konner,  dean  of  the  j -school  at 
Columbia  and  a  Pulitzer  board  mem¬ 
ber,  said  that  “If  there  was  a  lobbying 


effort,  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

After  the  individual  juries  had  sub¬ 
mitted  their  nominees,  Konner  con¬ 
tacted  Edward  A.  Higgins,  who  served 
on  the  international  reporting  com¬ 
mittee,  to  inquire  why  Burns  had  not 
been  recognized. 

Higgins  says  he  “explained  to  her 
that  [Burns]  had  certainly  been  under 
consideration,  but  that  he  was  not  one 
of  the  final  three.” 

Konner  asked  Higgins  if  he  and  his 
fellow  jurors  thought  Burns  had  done  a 
poor  job,  “and  I  told  her  no,  that  we 
thought  his  work  was  first-rate,”  Hig¬ 
gins  related. 

There  was  never  a  question  among 
the  jurors  that  Burns’  reporting  from 
Sarajevo  was  excellent,  according  to 
Higgins.  In  fact,  he  said,  “We  agonized 
and  discussed  and  debated  over”  five 
entries — those  of  the  three  finalists. 
Burns’  work  and  reporting  from  the 
former  Yugoslavia  by  Blaine  Harden 


)! 
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and  Mary  Battiata  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Konner  says  it  is  customary  for  the 
board  to  contact  juries  when  it  has 
questions  about  nominations.  “I  can’t 
remember  a  single  year  when  a  jury 
wasn’t  contacted,”  she  related. 

The  Pulitzer  board  “respects  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  jury,”  the  dean  said, 
adding,  “Whenever  the  board  goes  out¬ 
side  of  their  recommendations,  it  does 
so  with  a  sensitivity  to  the  time,  work, 
judgment  and  sensibilities  of  the  juries. 
Tire  board  recognizes  its  debt  to  the  ju¬ 
ries,  and  it  also  retains  its  right  to 
make  the  final  decision.” 

Higgins  said  he  felt  it  was  wrong  to 
reward  Burns  over  Harden  and  Battia¬ 
ta  because  “the  Washington  Post  entry 
was  just  as  worthy  as  the  John  Burns 
entry.” 

He  explained  that,  while  the  Burns 
and  Harden-Battiata  entries  were 
“good,”  they  were  “not  as  out  front  as 
Gutman’s.” 

Burns,  he  said,  “wrote  several  very 


powerful  stories,  but  our  judgment  was 
based  on  the  body  of  a  person’s  work. 
Burns  decided  to  tell  the  Yugoslavia 
story  by  concentrating  on  one  city, 
Sarajevo.  1  don’t  quarrel  with  that 
technique,  but  we  thought  that  Gut¬ 
man’s  and  the  Washington  Post’s  ap¬ 
proach  was  better.” 

The  jurors  did  not  question  Gut¬ 
man’s  place  among  the  final  three,  Hig¬ 
gins  related.  “We  thought  Gutman’s  re¬ 
porting  was  outstanding.  He  was  out 
front  in  identifying  a  systematic  strate¬ 
gy  to  eliminate  people  [the  so-called 
ethnic  cleansing],  and  he  used  the 
Holocaust  comparison  effectively.  We 
felt  his  aggressiveness  and  insight  were 
superior  to  any  other  entry,  which  is 
why  we  nominated  him.” 

New  York  Times  reporter  Jane  Perlez 
was  nominated  as  a  finalist  for  her  ear¬ 
ly  reporting  from  Somalia,  which  Hig¬ 
gins  said  “put  in  context  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  there.”  John-Thor  Dahlburg 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  cited 
for  his  series  on  nuclear  pollution  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  which,  Hig¬ 


gins  commented,  “was  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  story  because  of  it’s  long-term  im¬ 
pact  for  the  Russian  people  and  all  of 
us.  It  was  also  a  difficult  story  to  get.” 

The  jury’s  choices  notwithstanding, 
Higgins  deduced  from  Konner’s  inquiry 
“that  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  give 
[Burns]  the  prize,”  he  said. 

He  does  not  dispute  the  board’s  right 
to  disregard  a  committee’s  sugges¬ 
tions — “that’s  made  clear  to  you  when 
you  become  a  juror.  Nonetheless,  we 
put  in  three  full  days  of  consideration, 
reading  around  60  entries  and  dis¬ 
cussing  them,  and  we  were  intellectu¬ 
ally  honest  in  our  work  and  in  our  se¬ 
lection.  Nobody  had  an  ax  to  grind. 
We  did  judge  the  entries  on  their  mer¬ 
its.  There  was  no  other  consideration, 
and  it’s  disappointing  when  your  deci¬ 
sion  is  second-guessed.” 

Higgins  added,  “1  think  that  Gut¬ 
man’s  work  was  so  outstanding  that  he 
was  entitled  to  stand  in  the  spotlight 
alone,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  to  share 
it  diminishes  the  honor  somewhat.” 


This  was  the  second  year  in  a  row 
that  Higgins,  who  is  editorial  page  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch,  had 
served  as  a  Pulitzer  juror.  Last  year,  he 
was  on  the  cartooning  committee, 
which  was  “easy  compared  to  this,”  he 
said.  “This  was  real  work.  There  were 
so  many  high-quality  entries.  It  makes 
it  very  difficult.” 

Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  a  columnist 
and  associate  editor  for  Newsday, 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  foreign 
reporting  nominating  jury.  He  was  out 
of  the  country  when  the  Pulitzer 
board’s  question  about  Burns’  entry 
arose,  which  is  why  Konner  contacted 
Higgins  instead  of  Schanberg.  (The 
chairman  traditionally  serves  as  the  li¬ 
aison  between  a  jury  and  the  board.) 

Other  jurors  in  the  category  were 
Jim  Hoagland,  associate  editor  with 
the  Washington  Post,  and  Max  Jen¬ 
nings,  editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

Pulitzer  juries  normally  comprise 
five  members,  but  this  year’s  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  committee  was  absent 


one,  according  to  Higgins.  “The  fifth 
member  was  sick,  so  we  operated  with 
four,”  he  said. 

Konner  seemed  a  little  peeved  about 
the  Burns  controversy.  “1  don’t  know 
where  all  the  grousing  is  coming  from,” 
she  said,  adding  that  four  judgments 
made  by  the  board  regarding  this  year’s 
competition  were  independent  of  ju¬ 
ries’  recommendations. 

“Clearly,  there’s  some  kind  of  Times- 
ian  something  going  on,”  the  dean  ob¬ 
served — perhaps  because  the  Gray 
Lady  is  a  “visible  target.  They’re  larger- 
than-life,  1  suppose.” 

Konner  was  quick  to  note  that  the 
Pulitzer  board  “represents  a  broad  geo¬ 
graphical  spectrum,  and  any  editor 
could  have  said,  ‘Did  you  see  this  in 
the  Kentucky  Blah'Blah?  That  was  one 
good  piece  of  reporting  ....’” 

Konner  did  concede  that  many 
Pulitzer  board  members  happen  to  be 
faithful  Times  readers.  “That’s  why  the 
question  about  Burns  came  up,”  she 
said,  “because  more  people  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  his  work.” 

(Seymour  Topping,  a  longtime  exec¬ 
utive  with  the  New  York  Times  Co., 
becomes  administrator  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  next  fall.  One  Times  employee, 
columnist  Russell  Baker,  sits  on  the  18- 
member  Pulitzer  board,  and  reporter 
Natalie  Angier  was  the  sole  Times 
staffer,  among  64  journalism  profes¬ 
sionals,  to  serve  on  13  nominating  ju¬ 
ries  this  year.  Russell  and  Angier  are 
former  Pulitzer  winners.) 

When  asked  if  she  concurred  with 
Higgins  that  recognizing  Burns  dimin¬ 
ished  Gutman’s  glory,  Konner  com¬ 
mented,  “1  think  the  grousing,  if  any¬ 
thing,  is  diminishing  the  honor.  In  the 
end,  Roy  Gutman  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  journalist.  [His  reporting]  was 
a  magnificent  accomplishment,  fully 
recognized  by  the  board.”  BE^P 

Environmental 
journalism  fund 

ON  EARTH  DAY,  April  24,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Defense  Council  es¬ 
tablishes  the  John  B.  Oakes  Fund  for 
Environmental  Journalism  and  the 
Oakes  Award  for  Distinguished  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  Fields  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment,  named  for  the 
former  New  York  Times  editorial  page 
editor. 

Oakes,  who  is  a  trustee  of  the  NRDC, 
wrote  an  environmental  column  for  the 
Times  in  the  1950s  and  ’60s. 


Higgins  added,  “1  think  that  Gutman’s  work  was 
so  outstanding  that  he  was  entitled  to  stand  in  the 
spotlight  alone,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  to  share  it 
diminishes  the  honor  somewhat.” 
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In  the  newspaper  industry,  where  speed  is 
generally  the  operational  word,  Media 
General  is  setting  the  pace.  One  step  at  a 
time,  our  production  facilities  in  Florida, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  reflecting 
the  latest  innovations  in  high-speed  print¬ 
ing  and  production  technology. 

At  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  our  goal 
was  to  design  not  only  the  most  efficient 
facility  possible,  hut  also  the  most  environ¬ 
mentally  advanced.  So  we  let  nature  take 
its  course. 


In  order  to  preserve  several  acres  of  fragile 
wetlands  on  the  site,  we  constructed  four 
100-year  flood  retention  ponds,  introduced 
aquatic  plant  life  and  promoted  the  return 

of  wildlife.  One  of  our  protected  neighbors  is  a  100-pound  snapping  turtle  who  paid  several 
visits  to  our  front  door  before  learning  the  new  path  to  his  pond.  Ecological  concerns  were 
major  considerations  throughout  the  entire  project’s  evolution. 


The  result  —  a  balanced  natural  environment, 
a  structure  harmonious  with  its  surroundings,  a 
premier  newspaper  production  facility  which 


MtoiaGemralNewspapers 


will  keep  Media  General  “up  to  speed”  long 
into  a  future  we  steadfastly  believe  in  and 
want  to  nreserve. 
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Kansas  daily  weathers  the  storm  of  reader  protest  after 
devoting  extensive  coverage  to  the  marriage  of  two  men 


by  Margaret  Allen 


eral,  indicated  he  did  not  think  the 
paper  had  any  other  choice  than  to 
publish  the  engagement  and  wedding 
announcements. 

“Our  editorial  policy  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  equal  rights,”  said  Pyle. 
“It  would  be  kind  of  hypocritical  to  say 
that  on  the  editorial  page  and  then  to 
say  on  the  lifestyle  pages  that  ‘We’re 
not  going  to  include  you.’  ” 

Even  so,  in  the  beginning  he  had 
not  planned  to  give  the  wedding  any 
extra  play,  but  Journal  managing  editor 
Scott  Seirer  argued  for  expanding  the 
coverage,  noting  that  readers  would 
naturally  wonder  about  the  legality  of 
a  gay  marriage,  how  the  men  felt,  and 
the  legal  challenges  facing  a  same-sex 
couple. 

“He  was  right,”  said  Pyle.  “We  were 
raising  a  bunch  of  questions  without 
answering  them  and  that’s  not  the  kind 
of  thing  a  newspaper  ought  to  do.” 

The  result  was  a  Sunday  cover  story 
package  on  the  Lifestyle  second  front. 
Central  to  the  page  was  a  color  photo 
of  the  newlyweds  at  their  reception,  an¬ 
chored  by  three  stories  written  by  assis¬ 
tant  lifestyles  editor  Becky  Fitzgerald. 

One  story  told  how  the  couple  met 
and  fell  in  love,  a  second  highlighted 
the  Presbyterian  minister  who  heard 
the  vows,  and  a  third  explained  that 
Kansas  neither  licenses  nor  acknowl¬ 
edges  homosexual  marriages,  nor  does 
it  recognize  same-sex  partners  as  next 
of  kin  for  legal  purposes. 

A  couple  of  sidebars  provided  read¬ 
ers  with  a  selection  of  books  for  read¬ 
ing  more  about  homosexual  relation¬ 
ships  and  local  support  groups  for 
homosexuals. 

Inside  the  same  section  on  the  Wed¬ 
dings  page,  the  Journal  published  the 
usual  wedding  photo  and  write-up 
about  the  couple,  running  it  alongside 
announcements  about  heterosexual 
couples.  (continued) 
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IN  SALINA,  KAN.,  gay  couples  who 
decide  to  get  married  can  look  forward 
to  a  standard  wedding  write-up  in  their 
hometown  paper. 

On  Jan.  24,  the  Salina  Journal  ran 
the  first  gay  wedding  announcement 
ever  published  in  a  general-readership 
Kansas  newspaper.  Despite  negative 
fallout  afterward.  Journal  editor 
George  Pyle  stands  by  his  decision. 

The  issue  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
surface  throughout  the  United  States 
as  more  gays  and  lesbians  come  out  of 
the  closet.  Editors  who  publish  such 
announcements  can  expect  to  get  an 
earful,  however,  as  the  36-year-old  Pyle 
can  testify. 

“We  God-fearing  Christian  people 
in  mid-America  don’t  need  this  kind  of 
news,”  wrote  one  of  the  Journal’s 
40,000  subscribers  in  a  letter  to  the  ed¬ 
itor.  Some  other  letter  writers  said  they 
were  shocked  and  appalled,  while  still 
others  said  the  coverage  disgusted 
them  and  made  them  sick. 

Only  a  handful  wrote  to  commend 
the  Journal  for  publishing  both  the 
wedding  announcement  and  a  full- 
page  cover  story  about  the  marriage  of 
Sherwood  “Skip”  Bishop  and  Steven 
Durant  in  a  ceremony  at  the  couple’s 
Salina  home. 

While  some  subscribers  canceled 
their  subscriptions  in  the  weeks  follow¬ 
ing,  the  story  initially  sparked  record 
sales  of  the  Sunday  edition  as  it  set  the 
town  talking. 

“We  never  sell  out  —  and  Sunday 
we  sold  out,”  said  Pyle.  “We  had  people 
coming  in  to  buy  the  Sunday  paper  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Some  were  pleased  and  some  were 
shocked,  but  they  all  bought  it.” 


The  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  ran  a 
Sunday  cover  story  package  on  the 
Lifestyle  second  front.  Central  to  the 
page  was  a  color  photo  of  the  newlyweds 
at  their  reception,  anchored  by  three 
stories  written  by  assistant  lifestyles 
editor  Becky  Fitzgerald. 


The  Journal,  one  of  the  two  largest 
papers  in  the  Kansas-based  Harris 
Group,  circulates  to  40  counties. 

Situated  on  the  Kansas  prairie, 
Salina  itself  has  a  history  that  is  a  mix 
of  conservative  and  liberal  influences. 
It  is  the  former  site  of  a  military  base 
and  now  cultivates  a  substantial  air¬ 
craft  manufacturing  industry.  Yet  the 
city  also  boasts  a  strong  arts  culture 
and  is  home  to  the  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  Land  Institute,  a  pioneer  orga¬ 
nization  in  the  environmental  ac¬ 
tivism  movement. 

Pyle,  who  does  not  deny  he  is  a  lib- 


( Allen  is  a  frec'lance  journalist  based  in 
Hutchinson,  Kan.) 


moDucmiiEwcooLSCAii: 

TO  BE  A  GIANT  AMONG  SCANNERS,  YOO  DON'T 
HAVE  TO  BE  BIG.  OR  EXPENSIVE. 


Don't  let  Coolscan's  small  size  (or  price 
tag)  fool  you.  This  new  slide  scanner  from  Xikon 
deli\'ers  detail  so  sharp  and  color  so  vi\  id,  others 
seem  pale  by  comparison. 

Coolscan  is  a  cinch  to  operate,  too.  Simply 
insert  a  35mm  slide  or  negative  into  the  scanner 
slot.  Select  a  desired  resolution  up  to  2700  dpi. 
And  the  scanner  does  the  rest.  Coolscan’s  optical 
definition,  color  sensitivity  and  reliability  make  it 
the  new  standard  of  quality  and  value  in  desktop 
film  scanners. 

Thanks  to  our  patented,  solid-state, 
illumination  technology  Coolscan  is  also  excep¬ 


tionally  quiet  and  compact.  In  fact,  it  mounts 
right  into  any  available  half-height  disk  driw  bay  m 
your  desktop  computer.  .\l  ?2CD*  Coolscan  fits 
nicely  into  any  budget,  too.  .\  lightweight, 
portable,  external  model,  compatible  with  PCs. 
.Macs  or  any  computer  with  a  SCSI  interface,  is 
also  available  for  just  S2  PM*. 

So  if  you  didn't  think  you  could  afford  the 
quality  of  a  Xikon,  think  again.  .And  take  your 
scans  to  a  higher  level  for  less.  With  new  Coolscan. 
For  the  location  of  your  nearest  Xikon  Coolscan 
dealer,  or  for  a  brochure,  call  1-800-52-X1KOX 
or  v51(b  547-4355. 


'Nikon 
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that  the  paper  was  condoning  and  pro¬ 
moting  homosexuality. 

Following  its  publication,  the  paper 
ran  two  more  short  news  stories  to  let 
readers  know  there  had  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  protest  and  a  fair  number  of 
canceled  subscriptions.  Pyle  responded 
with  an  editorial  page  column  propos¬ 
ing  that  Kansas  should  recognize  gay 
and  lesbian  marriages. 

“It’s  time  for  America  to  get  out  of 
this  massive  state  of  denial.  They’re 
queer.  They’re  here.  Get  used  to  it,’’  he 
wrote,  playing  on  the  familiar  homo¬ 
sexual  rights  slogan  “We’re  queer/We’re 
here.” 

Even  photo  editor  Fritz  Mendell 
jumped  into  the  strife  with  a  later  edi¬ 
torial  column  that  also  advocated 
tolerance. 

Readers  who  did  not  like  all  the  gay 
coverage  pinned  the  blame  directly  on 
Pyle,  though. 

One  reader  wrote:  “I’ll  keep  taking 
the  Salina  Journal  in  hopes  a  banner 
headline  will  soon  read:  ‘George  Pyle 
replaced  as  Salina  Journal  editor.’  ” 

A  15-year  Harris  employee,  Pyle  says 
a  group  of  Salina  residents  calling 
themselves  Project  Concern  are  now 
attempting  to  oust  him. 

“They’re  a  hunch  of  people,  and  1 
don’t  know  how  many,  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  Salina  Journal  under 
my  leadership  is  too  far  left  and  too  ac¬ 
cepting  of  all  this  new  stuff,”  said  Pyle. 

Besides  the  gay  coverage,  group 
members  have  complained  about  an 
earlier  front-page  Halloween  feature 
on  Salina’s  self-proclaimed  witch. 

Pyle  says  he  is  used  to  this  kind  of 
treatment.  This  isn’t  the  first  time  his 
style  of  newspapering  has  sparked  con¬ 
troversy.  Almost  three  years  ago  he  was 
managing  editor  at  a  smaller,  5,000-cir¬ 
culation  Harris  paper  in  Chanute, 
Kan.  Some  of  the  9,500  residents  there 
objected  to  what  they  considered  Pyle’s 
liberal  editorial  positions. 

A  letter-writing  campaign  was 
launched  at  Harris  headquarters,  ask¬ 
ing  Pyle  be  booted.  Even  though  he  did 
leave  the  paper  a  short  time  later,  it 
was  coincidental  and  for  a  move  up  the 
corporate  ladder  as  editor  at  Salina,  a 
paper  seven  times  larger. 

Meanwhile,  Journal  readers  can 
probably  count  on  more  to  come.  “I 
think  that’s  the  greatest  thing  that 
newspapers  can  do  —  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  for  people  to  talk  about,”  said 
Pyle.  “If  people  just  read  a  newspaper 
and  toss  it  aside,  then  what’s  the 
point?”  BE^fP 
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nouncement  was  for  two  men:  Readers 
may  have  assumed  the  name  “Skip”  be¬ 
longed  to  a  woman;  and  engagement 
photos  run  little  more  than  nine  picas 
wide  —  just  slightly  larger  than  a  half¬ 
column,  so  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  make  out  details  of  the  couple. 

“If  you  weren’t  paying  real  close  at¬ 
tention,  it’s  quite  possible  it  could  have 
been  missed,”  he  said. 

In  contrast,  the  wedding  story 
prompted  116  people  to  cancel  their 
subscriptions  —  12  of  whom  have 
since  come  hack  —  because  they  felt 


While  the  wedding  cover  page 
brought  a  strong  reaction,  Pyle  said  an 
earlier  engagement  announcement 
went  largely  unnoticed  by  the  public. 
The  couple  brought  it  in  and  the  Jour' 
nal  ran  that  without  fanfare  among  the 
other  engagement  announcements. 

The  only  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  that  Pyle  had  alerted  Journal  pub¬ 
lisher  Harris  Rayl  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  to  brace  for  a  reaction.  Only  five 
complaints  trickled  in. 

Pyle  figures  most  readers  probably 
did  not  realize  the  engagement  an- 


What  could  you  possibly  do  with 
6,000  ethnic  market  stops  a  day? 

Put  your  products  into  the  hands  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  you’ve  been  missing. 

Unless  you're  a  Media  Masters  client  bly  the  largest  media  distributor  serv- 
right  now,  you're  probably  missing  ing  non-traditional  markets  in  America, 

over  6,000  opportunities  a  day  to  get  More  than  1 10  employees  intensively 
your  traditional  and  ethnic  titles  distrib-  market  and  distribute  over  150  time 
uted  and  sold  in  the  traditional  and  critical  publications,  365  days  a  year, 

the  enormously  lucrative,  extremely  from  staging  areas  in  Maspeth,  NY,  as 

diverse,  non-traditional  and  ethnic  well  as  Hoboken  and  Camden,  NJ. 

markets  Soon,  a  new  facility  in  Connecticut  will 

Media  Masters  Distributors  delivers  join  our  fully  computerized  distribution 
to  traditional  markets  better  than  most,  network 

but  can  also  bring  you  hundreds  of  Media  Masters  covers  New  York, 

thousands  of  profit  dollars  which  are  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
now  falling  through  the  cracks  because  vania  and  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
you're  not  reaching  all  the  markets.  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Florida.  We 

Other  distributors  either  cannot  or  w/W  track  each  piece  from  pick-up  to  sale, 
not  deliver  the  specialized  ethnic  and  using  proprietary  computer  software 
non-ethnic  markets  we  service  so  well.  that  provides  verification  which  satis- 

Begun  in  1978,  today  we  are  proba-  ties  stringent  ABC  audit  requirements. 


Call  1-800-727-5151 

We’ll  get  your  product  into  the  right  new  places. .  .6,000  times  a  day; 
180,000  times  a  month;  2.1  million  times  a  year! 


48-23  55th  Avenue.  Maspeth,  NY  11378  800-727-5151,  FAX;  718  729-3896 


The  Power 


In  1992,  the  media  industry  continued  to  turn  to 
the  (]S  First  Boston  Cin)up  for  experience,  innovative 
ideas,  and  expert  execuUon. 

%  Our  team  of  over  20  full-time  media  sjjecialists 

Ij  -wy  has  dobal  industry  knowledge  and  expertise 

■  BB  in  all  facets  of  finance,  strategic  advice  and 


in  Media: 


strategic 

mergers  and  acouisitions.  Oapabilities  that 
have  led  to  our  successful  completion  of  over 


$75  billion  of  public  and  private  financings  and 
mergers  and  acquisitions  since  1985. 

In  1993,  work  with  the  firm  that  provides  the 
ideas,  experience  and  execution  that  lead  to 
success.  The  C]S  First  Boston  (iroup. 


Media  Group  1992  Transactions 

First  Boston  Client 

Description  of  TiansacTion 

Approximate  Size  of  Transaction 

Broadcasting 

(injpo  Televisa  S.A.  de  (C.V. 

Sa^a  (Communications,  Inc. 

■fan  Broadtasting  Partners 

Co-l.ead  ManaKrofCiltibal  Dejxisitory  Shares  (FCurope) 

Initial  Public  Offering  of  (Common  .Stock  and  Warrants 

Sale  of  Station;  Kecapitali/ation  with  investment  by  Tribune 

$  2.50,(XXI,(XXi 
23,(XX),000 
62,400,000 

Cable 


Americ:an  Television  &  Communications  Corp. 
Boolli  American  (atmpany 
(^ablevision  Industries  Corporation 
Comcast  Storer,  Inc. 

Intermedia  Parmere 
Intermedia  Partners 
Mutual  of  New  York(MONY) 

The  Pnrvidence Journal  (atmpany/Kelso 
S(>l  Holdings,  Inc. 

'IX;|  Central,  Inc. 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

I'ele-t  Communications,  Inc. 
Tele-XCommunications,  Inc. 
Tele-fCommunitalions,  Inc. 

TKRCablel 


Fairness  opinion  with  respect  to  oiler  by  Time  Warner  Inc.  t(>r  Remaining  Interest 
Senior  Secured  Notes  due  2(X)2 
10^4%  Senior  Notes  due  2(K)2 
Senior  Notes  due  2(X)2 

Fairness  opinion  with  respect  to  die  acquisition  of  a  cable  television  system 
Fairness  opinion  with  respect  to  the  actiuisition  of  a  cable  television  system 
Sale  of  cable  television  limited  partneisnip  interests 
Acquisition  of  King  Broadcasting  Companv 

■fender  Icir  Senior  Zeni  Coupon  Notc-s  anti  related  coasent  solicitation 

Senior  Notes  due  2(K)2 

9.80%  Senior  Debentures  due  2012 

9.25%  Senior  Notes  due  2002 

10. 125%  Senior  Debentures  due  2022 

9.875%  Senior  Debentures  tlue  2022 

10.50%  Senior  Delientures  due  2(X)7 


$  1,250,000,000 
80,IXK),0IK) 
3(X),(K)0,000 
2(X),000,000 
N<8  Disclosed 
Not  Disclosed 
N<8  Disclosed 
Not  Disclosed 
1,11)0300,000 
I50,IM)0,0(X) 
li(X),0(X),(XX) 
2(X),(XX),(XX) 
I50,(XX),0(X) 
l(X),(XX),(XX) 
3.50,(X)0,0(X) 


Cellular 


(jreek  (iovemment 

Ionian  Trust 

Sale  of  two  (iSM  cellular  telephone  licenses 

Sale  of  l,(XX),(XX)  shares  of  Mc(Caw  (Cellular  (Class  A  (Common  Stock 

$  820,<XX),(XX) 
N(»i  Disclosed 

Entertainment 

DFCFA  Studios  BabelsbergfCmbll 

Paramount  (CommunicaUons,  Inc. 

Paramount  (Communications,  Inc. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

Sale  to  (Compagnie  (ieneral  ties  FCaux 

7^4%  Senior  Notes  due  2(X)2 

8^%  Senior  Delientures  due  2022 

1  l,5(X),(XX)  Shares  of  (Class  B  (Common  Stock 

Not  Dist  Itised 
$  250,(XX),0(X) 
250,(XX),(XX) 
2II.IXX),(XX) 

Areata  (Corporation 
(iuebecor  Printing  Inc. 

ILS.  Banknote  (Corp. 

U.S.  Banknote  (Corp. 

Sale  of  San  Jose,  (CA  plant  to  Queliecor  Printing 

IniUal  Public  (>Hering(FCuropean  co-manager) 

I0..375%  .Senior  Notes  due  2fx)2 

6,766,375  (Common  Stock  Olleiiiig 

Ntx  Discitised 
$  220,.5(X),(XX) 

1 10,(XXI,0<X) 
43,135,641 

Daily  Mail  &  (ieneral  Finance  B.V. 

FCnquirer/Star,  Inc. 
tCnquirer/Star(in>up,  Inc. 

The  FC.W.  Scripps  (Company 

The  E.W.  .Scripps  (Company 

The  E.W.  Scripps  (Company 

(ieneral  (Cinema  (CorporaUon 

(ieneral  (Cinema  Corporation 

(iraphic  Mam^ment  Associates,  Inc.  ((iMA) 

Houston  .Mimin  (Company 

The  News  (Corporation  I  Jmited 

Oklahoma  Publishing  (Company 

Private  placement  tif  Senior  (iuarantecxl  Notes 

10.375%  .Senior  Subonlinatcxl  Notes  due  2(X)2 

IC35,0(X)  Units  coiLscsUngof/eni  (Coupon  .Senior  Sulxirdinated  Notes  due  1997  with  Warrants 
.Medium  lierm  Note  Program 

4,(XX),(XX)  Shares  of  (Class  A  (Common  Sttxk 

DivesUture  of  Tfw  PiUsbutvh  TViss  Newsiiaper 

8<i4%  Senior  Notes  due  2(X)2 

8%%  .Senior  Debentures  due  2022 

Sale  of  the  (Company  to  Muller  Maniiii 

BeneHts  Tnest  (Flexitrust) 

(Co-l,ead  Manager  of  Ordinary  Shares  (MulUnaUotial) 

BIfX'k  sale  of  2.^X),(XX)  shaies  of  Dow  |ones  Sc  (Company  (Common  Stork 

$  1  l.5,(XXMXX) 

l(X),0(X),(XXJ 
l(XMXX),(XX) 
2IX),(XX),(XX) 
97,(XX),0(X) 
Ntx  Discitised 
l.50,IXX),IXX) 
1.50,(XX),0(X) 
Ntx  Discitisetl 
I8,4IX),(XX) 
70,(XXMXX) 
62,0<X),(XX) 

Satellite 

(Communications  Satellite  (Corporation 
INTECSAT 

Telesat  (Canada 

Telesat  (Canada 

8Mi%  Debentures  due  2(XM 

74k%  Notes  tlue  2(X)2 

10.75%  Senitir  Ntites  due  2<X)2  (FCuni  Metlium  Term  Ntites) 

1 1.59%  Senitir  Ntites  due  2(X)I 

$  I60,(XX),(XX) 

2IX),(XX),IXX) 
I70,IXX),(XX) 
82,IXX),(XXI 

Frederick  Smith 

Managing  Direertor 

55  East  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10055 
(212)909-2166 

First  Ideas, 
Then  Results. 

CS  First  Boston  Group 
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In  the  past  1 8  months,  total  industry  capacity  for  newsprint  has  been  to  producing  9(K).(XX)  tonnes  of  recycled  content 

reduced  by  1 .5  million  tonnes.  And  it's  not  over  yet.  The  next  1 8  newsprint  per  year  at  content  levels  that  will  %  meet  government 


months  will  see  a  further  reduction  in  capacity.  This  has  happened  at  a  standards  until  at  least  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  also  meets  the 

time  when  the  demand  for  high  content,  high  quality  RCN  has  been  standards  of  pressmen,  who  have  referred  to  our  RCN,  paper  as 


greater  than  ever.  The  industry  is  changing  rapidly.  Those  who  adapt  "running  like  iron.”  We  have  the  pr(xluct. 


and  respond  quickly  will  be  best  able  to  maintain  your  supply  of 
ra’ycled  content  newsprint. 

Meeting  your  product  demands 


Sizing  up  your  needs 

All  publishers  —  from  large  metropolitan  dailies  to  smaller  community 
wa*klies  —  have  one  thing  in  common:  the  need  for  a  constant,  reliable 


As  you  know,  CP  Forest  has  invested  $1.7  billion  (U.S.)  in  new  paper-  supply  of  RCN  from  a  supplier  who  recognizes  that  the  needs  of  all  are 
making,  pulping  and  recycling  technologies.  We  have  instituted  our  equal.  CP  Forest  knows.  We  can  supply  any  size  operation  within  our 

Ra'over  and  Recycle  Program.  We  have  dedicated  our  two  largest  mills  RCN  distribution  network.  We  have  the  delivery  system. 


Improving  the  quality  of  service 

The  greatest  challenge  our  industry  faces  in  the  new  reality  is 
providing  customers  with  exemplary  service.  Before  and  after 
the  sale.  CP  Forest  is  no  exception.  Just  as  we  dedicated 
outlives  to  supplying  you  with  the  finest  RCN  paper  we  can 
make,  we  are  dedicating  ourselves  to  giving  you  the  service  you 
expect  and  deserve.  We  are  making  the  commitment.  We  invite 
you  to  put  our  commitment  to  the  test.  Call  us.  Talk  to  us.  Tell  us 
what  you  expect  from  us.  We’re  ready  to  meet  all  your  needs. 
You  see,  we  believe  what  we  say:  being  big  is  not  good  enough. 
Just  ask  the  dinosaurs. 


Privatizing 

Government  Secrecy 

As  governments  contract  out  more  responsibility  to  private 
business,  public  access  to  this  information  is  being  squeezed 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AN  AGE-OLD  government  impulse 
—  to  keep  its  business  as  secret  as  pos¬ 
sible  —  is  finding  renewed  life  in  an 
increasingly  trendy  government  prac¬ 
tice;  privatization. 

As  governments  local,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  contract  out  more  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  private  business  in  the 
name  of  cost  savings  and  efficiency, 
public  access  to  government  informa¬ 
tion  is  being  dramatically  squeezed, 
freedom  of  information  activists  are 
warning. 

“When  you  are  dealing  with  private 
businesses  doing  public  business,  you 


an  environmental  reporter  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

St.  John  and  other  journalists  and 
activists  recently  gathered  in  Troy, 
Mich.,  for  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  seminar  exploring  the  effect  priva¬ 
tization  is  having  on  Fol  access.  The 
session  was  sponsored  by  Great  Lakes 
Region  of  Women  in  Communications 
Inc.  (WlCl). 

The  journalists  and  speakers  repre¬ 
senting  both  proponents  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  privatization  pretty  much 
agreed  on  one  point;  Whatever  its 
merits,  privatization  as  it  is  practiced 
these  days  is  growing  dramatically,  and 
often  as  dramatically  is  shutting  out 
the  public. 

Privatization  raises  “very  serious  pub¬ 
lic  policy  issues,”  said  Sheila  Strunk, 
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legislative  chairwoman  for  United  Auto 
Workers  Local  6000,  which  represents 
about  a  third  of  Michigan  state  workers. 

“It  is  a  question  of  how  your  tax  dol¬ 
lars  are  spent.  It  is  a  question  of  poten¬ 
tial  for  fraud,  corruption  and  abuse.  It  is 
a  question  of  public  access  to  services,” 
said  Strunk,  an  opponent  of  Michigan 
Gov.  John  Engler’s  enthusiastic  cam¬ 
paign  to  privatize  a  wide  variety  of  state 
services. 

Journalists  in  particular  complain 
that  privatization  has  become  a  conve¬ 
nient  way  for  government  to  stop  pro¬ 
viding  public  information. 

“What  typically  happens  is  a  reporter 
goes  to  the  [government]  agency  to  ask 
about  something.  The  agency  says,  ‘1 


don’t  know  anything  about  that.  Ask 
the  private  business,’  and  the  business 
says,  ‘I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that,  ask 
the  government,’  ”  said  Tim  Richard, 
chairman  of  the  Michigan  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  Inc. 

While  privatization  is  booming  —  in 
Michigan,  for  example.  Gov.  Engler  has 
proposed  privatizing  dozens  of  services 
ranging  from  vegetable  inspection  to 
veterans  hospital  care  —  many  state  Fol 
laws  actually  hamper  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  about  privatized  operations. 

Michigan’s  Fol  law  is  a  typical  example. 

For  one  thing,  the  law  requires  the 
government  to  disclose  only  informa¬ 
tion  the  government  requires  from  a 
private  business. 

“The  press,  and  therefore  the  public, 
can  send  FoIA  [requests]  only  to  gov¬ 


ernment  agencies,  and  not  the  private 
businesses  themselves.  So  you  can  get  I 
only  what  the  government  itself  wants  | 
to  get,”  the  Detroit  News'  St.  John  said.  I 

If  a  journalist  is  interested  in  more 
information,  he  or  she  is  pretty  much 
out  of  luck,  the  UAW’s  Sheila  Strunk  j 
said.  ' 

“The  FolA  law  specifically  says  [state 
agencies]  are  not  required  to  create 
records  to  fulfill  FolA  [requests],”  ] 

Strunk  said. 

In  fact,  far  from  requiring  informa¬ 
tion,  Michigan  in  some  of  its  privatiza-  ‘ 

tion  contracts  expressly  forbids  private 
businesses  from  communicating  in  writ¬ 
ing  with  anyone  about  the  service,  ! 

Strunk  said.  j 

“The  system  is  designed  to  thwart  ' 

anyone’s  attempt  to  discover  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on,”  she  said. 

In  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  citizens  discov¬ 
ered  that  privatization  effectively 
blocked  public  information  about  the 
most  basic  process  of  democracy:  the 
ballot  box. 

Kalamazoo  County  privatized  opera¬ 
tion  of  voting  machines  and  registra¬ 
tion  several  years  ago. 

Last  summer,  Kalamazoo  Gazette  po¬ 
litical  columnist  Charlotte  Channing 
reported  a  “snarl  of  mistakes,  many  of 
them  traced  to  [private  contractor] 
Doubleday  Bros.  &.  Co.,  [which] 
brought  the  integrity  of  the  election 
process  into  question.” 

Kalamazooans  “learned  that  Double¬ 
day  had  absolutely  no  legal  obligation 
to  tell  Kalamazoo  County  taxpayers 
how  the  snafus  —  the  third  in  several 
years  —  had  happened,”  Channing 
wrote. 

This  is  not  simply  a  Michigan  prob¬ 
lem,  either. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the 
state  contracted  out  to  a  private  firm  its 
hot  line  for  complaints  about  elderly 
health-care  services. 

When  a  local  television  news  pro- 
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are  losing  access,”  said  Paige  St.  John, 


“When  you  are  dealing  with  private 
businesses  doing  public  business,  you  are 
losing  access,”  said  Paige  St.  John,  an 
environmental  reporter  for  the  Detroit  News. 


Clinton  uion  the  race.  But  RP  tooh  the  prize. 


The  Associated  Press  was 
awarded  its  third  consec¬ 
utive  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
photography  and  36th 
Pulitzer  overall,  for  images 
of  the  1992  presidential 
campaign. 


Ten  AP  photographers 
shared  the  award,  they  are 
Scott  Applewhite,  Richard 
Drew,  Greg  Gibson,  David 
Longstreath,  Doug  Mills, 
Marcy  Nighswander,  Amy 
Sancetta,  otephan  Savoia, 


Reed  Saxon  and  Lynne 
Sladky 

It's  great  to  win  another 
Pulitzer.  But  we  weren't 
aiming  for  a  prize.  We 
were  shooting  for  your 
readers. 
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gram  asked  to  see  the  files  of  com¬ 
plaints,  the  private  business  refused  to 
permit  access. 

Ultimately,  the  Massachusetts  state 
Fol  ombudsman  ordered  access  to  the 
files,  reasoning  that  the  complaints 
would  eventually  be  turned  over  to  the 
state  anyway. 

However,  Massachusetts’  director  for 
the  division  of  public  records,  Timothy 
B.  Gassert,  noted  in  a  1991  article  in 
the  biweekly  Fol  newsletter  Access  Re¬ 
ports  that  public  access  to  other  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  company  was  by  no 
means  assured  even  in  a  state  with  as 
strong  an  Fol  law  as  Massachusetts. 

“It  was  argued  that  it  was  unfair  to 
subject  a  private  entity  to  public  scruti¬ 
ny,”  Gassert  wrote.  “It  was  also  argued 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  in 
deciding  which  records  should  be 
available. 

“For  example,  should  the  public  have 
access  to  minutes  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting  or  to  balance  sheets?” 

At  times,  the  reluctance  of  a  private 
firm  to  reveal  any  information  about 
itself  reaches  an  almost  comical  level. 

“The  [U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency’s]  hot  line  for  lead  poison¬ 
ing  is  run  by  a  private  firm.  If  you  call, 
you  can’t  get  the  name  of  the  employee 
who  answers  the  phone,  or  any  com¬ 
ments  at  all,”  the  Detroit  News'  St. 
John  said. 

Indeed,  a  surprising  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  paid  for  by  federal  tax  dollars  is 
not  easily  available  to  the  public  any 
more,  St.  John  said. 

“Throughout  the  South,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Weather  Service  stations  were  shut 
down,  [as  were]  the  800  toll-free  num¬ 
bers  for  information.  [Private  firms] 
have  taken  the  information  paid  for  by 
the  public  and  put  it  out  on  900  num¬ 
bers,  which  you  pay  for.  You  dial  a  900 
number  that  includes  ads,”  she  said. 

While  cost  savings  and  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency  are  the  justification  for  most 
privatization  efforts,  sometimes  the  mo¬ 
tivation  appears  to  be  secrecy  itself. 

That  could  explain  the  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  public  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  establishing  “private”  founda¬ 
tions  to  take  over  fund-raising  efforts. 

In  recent  years,  these  foundations 
have  been  the  target  of  Fol  pursuits  by 
many  newspapers,  including  publica¬ 
tions  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Ypsilanti 
and  Dearborn,  Mich.;  and  —  most  fa¬ 
mously  —  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Last  December,  the  Toledo  Blade 
won  an  important  legal  battle  when  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the 


University  of  Toledo  Foundation  was  a 
public  body  required  to  disclose  the 
names  of  donors. 

In  fighting  the  1992  request  from  the 
Blade,  the  foundation  pulled  out  all  the 
legal  stops,  including  claims  that  it  was 
a  private  body;  that  its  fund-raising 
methods  amounted  to  trade  secrets;  and 
that  common-law  privacy  rights  prohib¬ 
ited  naming  donors. 

On  its  side,  the  Blade  had  an  unusu¬ 
ally  strong  state  Fol  law. 

“It  has  few  exceptions.  It’s  not  .  .  . 
patterned  on  the  federal  law,  with  lots 
of  exceptions  and  more  every  time  the 
legislature  sits,”  said  Blade  projects  edi¬ 
tor  Eileen  Foley. 

The  Blade  also  had  on  its  side  an  ag¬ 
gressive  attitude  about  Fol  requests. 

“Our  [co-publisher  and  editor  in 
chief]  is  John  Robinson.  His  view  is  no 
one  turns  down  the  Blade,”  Foley  said. 

When  the  records  were  opened,  it 
was  apparent  why  the  foundation  want¬ 
ed  to  keep  things  secret:  Among  other 
apparent  abuses,  it  had  paid  $80,000  to 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Tole¬ 
do  for  such  expenses  as  two  Jeeps  for  his 
wife,  dues  to  three  private  clubs  and  a 
succession  of  lavish  parties. 

Privatization  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  public  access  is  lost. 

Some  states,  such  as  Ohio,  have  Fol 
and  open  records  laws  that  require  ac¬ 
cess.  Under  Ohio’s  law,  for  example,  any 
contract  prohibiting  a  government  con¬ 
tractor  from  disseminating  documents 
would  itself  be  illegal,  the  Toledo  Blade's 
Foley  said. 

Also,  privatization  can  actually  make 
information  about  government  services 
more  accessible  to  the  public,  argues 
privatization  advocate  Charles  Van 
Eaton,  an  economics  professor  at  Hills¬ 
dale  College  in  Michigan. 

“Done  properly,  it  doesn’t  make  pub¬ 
lic  officials  less  accessible.  1  think,  in 
fact,  it  makes  them  more  accessible.” 

That  is  because  a  rigorously  done  pri¬ 
vatization  effort  forces  government  to 
look  at  the  real  costs  and  the  real  range 
of  services  it  provides,  according  to  Van 
Eaton,  and  contracts  can  be  drawn  up 
with  strict  guarantees  of  public  access, 
he  adds. 

However,  Van  Eaton  concedes  that 
public  pressure  is  essential  to  the 
process. 

“You  folks  need  to  really  bird-dog 
these  guys.  Don’t  let  them  get  away 
with  [claims  the  business]  is  private.  It’s 
always  public,”  he  said. 

Some  big  privatization  efforts  are 
even  born  in  virtual  secrecy. 


Once  again,  Michigan  provides  an 
example. 

The  state’s  Privatization  Commission 
was  established  by  an  executive  order 
that  envisioned  a  series  of  public  hear¬ 
ings.  However,  the  commission  rejected 
hearings  in  favor  of  written  comments. 

Despite  its  low  profile,  the  commis¬ 
sion  received  comments  from  400  in¬ 
terested  parties.  Even  then,  the  UAW’s 
Sheila  Strunk  complained,  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  not  read  by  commission 
members. 

“A  secretary  took  all  the  testimony 
and  made  a  one-sentence  summary,  like 
‘Opposes  privatization  of  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind’  or  ‘supports  priva¬ 
tization,’  ”  Strunk  said. 

Then,  too,  the  commission  refused  to 
make  any  of  its  working  papers  avail¬ 
able,  Strunk  said. 

“That’s  privatization,”  Strunk  said, 
“[Government]  doesn’t  want  the  public 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  They  want 
to  be  able  to  do  this  behind  closed 
doors.”  ■E^P 


How  to  keep 
privatization  . 

in  the  sunshine  \ 

LIKE  ANY  OTHER  freedom  of  infor-  ^ 

mation  effort,  opening  up  access  to  ^ 

privatized  government  services  is  not  ; 

easy,  but  neither  is  it  impossible.  | 

Here  are  some  strategies  recom¬ 
mended  by  journalists  and  other  Fbl 
advocates: 

•  Create  a  public  expectation  that 
privatized  services  will  be  accessible. 

“You’ve  got  to  make  it  clear  that 
part  of  the  [contractor’s]  job  is  not 
only  doing  their  job  —  but  telling 
[the  public]  what  they  are  doing,”  said  | 
Detroit  News  reporter  Paige  St.  John. 

•  Use  the  newspaper’s  bully  pulpit. 

“You  need  to  make  it  clear  to 

[politicians  and  judges]  that  ‘Hey,  you 
are  elected  to  serve  the  public,’  ”  Tole¬ 
do  Blade  projects  editor  Eileen  Foley 
said. 

•  Follow  the  contract  process  from 
the  start. 

“The  bottom  line  seems  to  be  we 
are  doing  1%  of  our  [investigative] 
work  before  a  contract  is  let,  and  99% 
after.  What  we  should  be  doing  is 
90%  before  the  contract  and  10%  af¬ 
ter,”  said  Tim  Richard,  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  Inc. 
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John  F.  Burns 

of  The  New  York  Times 

wins  a  1993  Pulitzer  Prize 

John  F.  Bums,  foreign  correspondent,  has  earned  a  Pulitzer 
for  his  coverage  of  the  strife  and  destmction  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  a  distinguished  example  of  international 
reporting. 

“As  the  155-millimeter  howitzer  shells  whistled 
down  on  this  crumbling  city  today,  exploding  into 
buildings  all  around,  a  disheveled  stubble-bearded 
man  informal  evening  attire  unfolded  a  plastic 
chair  in  the  middle  of  Vase  Miskina  St  eet.  He 
lifted  his  cello  from  its  case  and  began  playing 
Albinoni’s  Adagio.  ” 

At  great  personal  risk.  Bums  has  written  of  the  destmction  of 
a  major  European  city  and  the  dispossession  of  Sarajevo’s 
people.  He  virtually  discovered  these  events  for  the  world 
outside  as  they  happened.  In  a  275-day  stretch,  he  sent  163 
articles  from  the  former  Yugoslavia,  103  of  them  with 
Sarajevo  datelines.  His  vivid,  detailed  dispatches  came 
through  at  a  time  when  television  crews  were  unable  either  to 
get  into  the  city  or  to  get  their  film  out.  For  the  first  time  in 
decades,  it  was  Mr.  Bums’s  written  words  rather  than 
electronic  images  that  most  directly  conveyed  a  war  and  its 
tragedies.  He  provided  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  “ethnic 
cleansing”  of  Bosnian  Muslims,  bringing  both  the  practice 
and  the  term  to  the  attention  of  readers  far  from  the  scene.  He 
has  woven  into  his  accounts  essential  elements  of  Balkan 
history,  helping  readers  to  understand  the  hostilities  and  their 
implications. 

A  foreign  correspondent  for  20  years,  John  Bums  is  singularly 
qualified  to  tell  this  complex  story.  And  he  has  the  courage 
and  commitment  to  continue  telling  it,  as  this  terrible  war 
drags  on. 

fOork 
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Improving  the 
Presidential  Debates 

Discussion  analyzes  media  roles  in  the  1992  debates 
and  speculates  on  what  should  be  done  in  1996 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  1992  PRESIDENTIAL  and  vice 
presidential  debates  drew  big  ratings, 
experimented  with  innovative  formats, 
and  allowed  the  public  unprecedented 
ability  to  question  the  candidates 
directly. 

Despite  these  successes,  however, 
there  remains  a  myriad  of  issues  to  re¬ 
solve  before  1996,  including  proposed 
legislation  that  would  require  candi¬ 
dates  receiving  matching  federal  funds 
to  participate  in  debates,  the  format 
such  debates  might  take  in  the  future, 
and  who  will  ask  the  questions  —  the 
public,  the  press  or  both? 

“The  first  question  that  comes  up  is. 
Why  now?  It’s  probably  strange  that  so 
soon  after  the  1992  presidential  debate 


and  campaign  that  we  should  be  ad¬ 
dressing  this  subject  once  again,”  not¬ 
ed  Marvin  Kalb,  director  of  the  Joan 
Shorenstein  Barone  Center  at  Harvard 
University,  which  co-sponsored  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  forum  on  the  de¬ 
bates  with  the  Annenberg  Washington 
Program  of  the  Communications  Poli¬ 
cy  Studies  at  Northwestern  University. 

“I  think  the  answer  is  as  simple  as; 
It’s  complicated,  it  needs  improvement, 
and  we  probably  need  all  the  time  in 
the  world  to  arrive  at  an  improved 
process,”  Kalb  said. 

Among  the  issues  discussed  by  panel 
participants  was  the  role  of  the  media 
in  future  presidential  debates. 

What  role  will  the  press  play?  asked 
Sander  Vanocur  of  Old  Owl  Commu¬ 


nications.  Any  role  it  wants  to  play, 
said  the  former  ABC  News  senior  cor¬ 
respondent. 

The  press  in  1992  portrayed  the  de¬ 
bates  as  important  to  voters,  which  was 
not  always  the  case  in  previous  elec¬ 
tion  years,  explained  James  M.  Bern¬ 
stein,  assistant  professor  at  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism. 

Early  analysis  of  coverage  of  the 
1992  debates  shows  that  the  news  me¬ 
dia  are  recognizing  the  importance  of 
debates  to  the  voters,  more  than  half 
of  whom  say  the  debates  are  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  learn  about  candidates 
and  a  third  of  whom  say  such  forums 
help  them  decide  who  will  get  their 
vote. 

“The  change,  we  think,  is  a  good 
sign,”  Bernstein  said.  “One  of  the  main 


reasons  for  having  televised  presiden¬ 
tial  debates  is  because  of  their  value  to 
voters.  The  more  the  news  media  rec¬ 
ognize  voters  as  a  participant  in  the  de¬ 
bates,  the  greater  legitimacy  the  de¬ 
bates  will  have.” 

The  second  presidential  debate  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  allowed  voters 
to  ask  questions  of  the  candidates  di¬ 
rectly,  was  not  only  remarkable  in  its 
format  but  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  forums. 

ABC  Newswoman  Carole  Simpson, 
who  moderated  that  debate,  said 
everywhere  she  goes  people  stop  to 
talk  to  her  about  tbeir  impressions  of 
that  town  hall-style  meeting. 

“It  has  been  quite  unbelievable  how 
many  different  kinds  of  people  saw 


that  debate  and  want  to  talk  about  it,” 
she  said,  adding  that  some  voters  told 
her  that  debate  influenced  their  vote. 

The  town  hall  debate  was  criticized 
by  some  for  the  simplicity  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  —  and  some  people  needed  help 
phrasing  their  queries  —  but  Simpson 
was  “distressed  by  my  colleagues’ 
snobbery.” 

“Those  were  the  people’s  questions,” 
she  said,  “and  isn’t  that  what  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  all  about?” 

Nevertheless,  Simpson,  who  is  a  se¬ 
nior  correspondent  and  Washington 
anchor  for  ABC  News’  World  News 
Sunday,  thinks  the  town  hall  format  is 
not  the  only  one  that  should  be  used. 

There  still  is  a  need  for  questioning 
from  professional  journalists,  but 
Simpson  likes  a  combination  of  for¬ 
mats,  as  was  employed  in  1992. 

“I  think  voters  who  are  used  to  the 
overabundance  of  talk  shows  want  to 
see  those  people  reacting  with  others 
like  them.  1  think  they  want  that 
connectedness,”  Simpson  added.  “I 
hope  the  town  hall  format  will  be 
institutionalized  as  the  debates  are 
institutionalized.” 

Commenting  on  another  evolution 
in  coverage,  Newsweek  media  critic 
Jonathan  Alter  declared  that  “Spin  is 
dead.” 

Spin  —  “going  into  the  pressroom 
after  the  debate  and  arguing  that  your 
candidate  won  and  the  other  guy  lost 
and  this  or  that  sound  bite  was  the 
most  important”  —  has  become  “point¬ 
less  and  irrelevant  to  the  pro-cess,” 
Alter  said. 

Decisive  now  are  the  flash  polls, 
conducted  immediately  after,  or  even 
during,  the  debates. 

Alter,  a  senior  editor  at  the  weekly 
newsmagazine  said  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  coverage  now  is  “poll-driven, 
rather  than  [based  on  anj  ideological 
bias  or  other  kind  of  favoritism.  You 
can  draw  a  chart,  you  can  take  the 


Early  analysis  of  coverage  of  the  1992  debates 
shows  that  the  news  media  are  recognizing  the 
importance  of  debates  to  the  voters. 
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Free  minds  don't  always  think  alike! 


“Artists  have  a  right 
to  do  that  which 
people  of  faith 
consider  to  be 
blasphemous. 

But  we  don’t  believe 
it’s  their  legal  right 
to  reach  into  our  pocket 
as  taxpayers  and  ask 
for  public  funding  of  it. 
There  is  a  difference 
between  censorship 
and  sponsorship.” 

Richard  Land 
Christian  Life  Commission 


Atasummit  hosted  by  The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center  at  Variderbilt  University,  constitutional  experts  joined  leaders 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  discuss  Fi  rst  Amendment  freedoms. 
When  the  talktumedtofederalfundingof  controversial  art,  critiques 
were  raised  from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  And  a  range  of  issues 
from  religious  liberty  to  freedom  of  expression  took  center  stage. 


That’s  ou  r  role-to  provide  a  forum  for  the  free  exchange 
of  opinions  and  ideas  about  the  media,  journalism  and  free 
expression.  A  place  where  the  movers  and  shapers  of  society 
can  discuss  and  debate  the  issues  to  help  propel  all  of  us 
towards  understanding  and  change.  This  is  our  way  of  making 
freedom  workforeveryone-even  if  we  don’t  always  thinkalike. 


FREEDOM  FORLM 

FREE  PRESS.  FREE  SPEECH.  FREE  SPIRIT 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  1101  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON.  VIRGINIA  22209 


On  federal 
funding  of 
iontroversial  orf... 


“Censorship 
is  really  an  issue 
of  control. 

It’s  an  issue  of  power 
over  what  others 
will  or  will  not  have 
the  opportunity 
to  experience.” 

John  Frohnmayer 
former  Chairman, 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 


tone  of  coverage  and  where  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  in  the  polls,  and  it  almost 
tracks  perfectly.  So  if  Bill  Clinton  had 
been  behind  in  the  polls  in  the  last  few 
weeks  before  the  election,  he  would 
have  taken  a  pommeling  in  the  press.” 

Although  other  speakers  criticized 
the  “debate  over  the  debates,”  Alter 
said  he  thinks  that  “The  press  needs 
the  debate  over  the  debates  the  way  a 
bear  needs  honey.” 

“It’s  just  another  story  that  a  very 
hungry  institution  with  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  campaign  news  must  have. 
So,  if  there  isn’t  a  good  debate  over  the 
debates  in  the  run-up,  the  press  will  es¬ 
sentially  create  one,”  he  maintained, 
adding  that  “Inevitably,  this  will  mar 
any  system  that  the  Commission  [on 
Presidential  Debates]  comes  up  with. 

“The  press  will  make  mischief  with 
the  arrangements.  No  matter  how 
wonderful  a  system,  no  matter  how 
agreed  upon  by  the  candidates,  there 
will  always,  always  be  controversy  over 
the  logistics  and  particulars  of  the  de¬ 
bates,  because  controversy  makes 


news,”  Alter  said.  “And,  at  that  period 
in  a  presidential  campaign,  the  ap¬ 
petite,  as  I  said,  is  insatiable.” 

Further,  Alter  opined  that  “Re¬ 
porters  are  reconciled  to  not  partici¬ 
pating  on  the  panels  as  much  as  they 
have  in  the  past.” 

Not  only  do  a  number  of  journalists 
agree  that  the  single-moderator  for¬ 
mat  is  the  best,  but  many  also  decided 
that  “They  couldn’t  in  good  con¬ 
science  participate  in  a  system  where 
their  participation  was  dependent 
upon  the  approval  of  the  candidates,” 
he  continued. 

While  he  thought  Simpson  did  a 
“wonderful  job”  in  the  Richmond  de¬ 
bate,  Alter  said  he  thinks  the  format  is 
“overrated”  and  doesn’t  elicit  the  most 
useful  information. 

The  idea  of  using  a  single  moderator 
is  not  new,  however. 

The  panelist  format  was  criticized 
after  the  1960  presidential  debate,  and 
suggestions  for  change  included  using  a 
single  questioner,  explained  Diana 
Carlin,  assistant  professor  of  communi¬ 


cations  studies  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Presidential  Debates  Advisory 
Board. 

Although  the  commission  had  a  sin¬ 
gle  moderator  in  mind  when  discussing 
the  1992  debates,  Carlin  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  one  single-modera¬ 
tor  format  discussed. 

Carlin,  reporting  the  results  of  focus 
groups  convened  before  and  during  the 
debates,  said  voters  rated  the  Rich¬ 
mond  format  highly,  “mainly  because 
questions  were  asked  not  by  journalists 
but  by  real  voters. 

“There  was  basically  a  sentiment  in 
all  of  the  focus  groups  that  the  media 
have  their  opportunities  day  in  and  day 
out  to  ask  questions,  and  often  those 
questions  .  .  .  deal  with  things  that  are 
not  necessarily  high  on  the  public 
agenda,”  Carlin  explained,  adding  that 
the  questions  asked  in  that  forum  were 
consistent  with  what  the  focus  groups 
said  they  would  have  asked. 

“I  do  believe  the  format  has  a  dra¬ 
matic  effect  on  whether  or  not  people 


are  learning  what  they  need  to  learn, 
hut  not  so  much  is  it  a  matter  of 
whether  you  have  panelists  or  whoever 
asking,  but  it’s  the  types  of  questions 
that  are  asked  and  whether  those  ques¬ 
tions  reflect  the  public  agenda,”  Carlin 
concluded. 

Although  the  1992  debates  were  a 
“resounding  success,”  they  “occurred 
only  after  the  all-too-familiar  debate 
over  debates,  as  it  has  come  to  he 
known,”  commented  Clifford  M. 
Sloan,  a  partner  at  Mayer,  Brown  & 
Platt  and  co-author  of  the  book  For 
Great  Debates. 

Sloan  said  that  there  are  at  least  two 
major  problems  with  the  pre-debate 
wrangling. 

“First,  there  is  the  very  real  threat 
that  there  will  be  no  debates,  and  that 
the  public  will  be  deprived  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  candidates  dis¬ 
course  at  length  on  the  substantive  is¬ 
sues,”  he  explained. 

“Second,  even  if  debates  occur,  the 
problem  is  that  the  media  coverage  of 
the  campaign  is  completely  dominated 


by  coverage  of  the  debate  over  the  de¬ 
bates  at  a  critical  time,”  Sloan  said.  “At 
the  very  time  when  the  public  is  tun¬ 
ing  in  to  the  campaign  and  the  candi¬ 
dates,  the  media  coverage  is  consumed 
with  reports  about  the  positioning,  the 
bickering  and  jousting  between  the 
candidates  about  whether  there  will  be 
debates  at  all.” 

Representatives  from  the  Bush  and 
Clinton  campaigns,  however,  said 
much  of  last  year’s  debate  over  debates 
focused  on  format  and  scheduling, 
rather  than  on  whether  they  would 
participate  or  not. 

Congressman  Edward  J.  Markey  (D- 
Mass.)  said  he  planned  to  reintroduce 
legislation  that  would  require  candi¬ 
dates  receiving  federal  funds  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  debates. 

That  proposal,  however,  met  with  ob¬ 
jections  from  other  panelists,  who  cited 
First  Amendment  concerns  —  the  right 
of  candidates  not  to  debate  and  pay  the 
political  consequences  —  as  well  as  the 
reluctance  to  agree  to  debate  particulars 
now,  when  the  situation  in  1996  will 
likely  be  very  different. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  and  was  included  in 
a  campaign  reform  hill,  but  was  even¬ 
tually  vetoed  by  President  Bush, 
Markey  explained. 

Another  panel  during  the  forum 
consisted  of  television  executives  who 
were  asked  to  look  at  coverage  beyond 
these  last  debates. 

Their  focus  for  the  future  was  on 
flexibility  and  being  prepared  for 
changes  —  technical  and  political  — 
that  likely  will  come  in  the  next  four 
years. 

Many  of  them  agreed  that  the  town 
hall  format,  so  innovative  in  1992,  like¬ 
ly  will  be  old  hat  by  1996.  In  addition, 
public  input  should  not  only  continue, 
but  intensify.  BECT 

Freedom  Forum 
announces  grant 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM,  Arlington, 
Va.,  has  announced  a  $285,000  grant  to 
increase  understanding  of  Asian  cultur¬ 
al,  historical  and  contemporary  issues 
by  midcareer  journalists. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Asian  Studies 
Fellowship  Program,  based  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  offers  two 
semesters  of  academic  study  for  six 
American  and  two  Asian  journalists. 

Freedom  Forum  has  made  more  than 
$2.4  million  in  grants  to  the  program. 


Although  other  speakers  criticized  the 
“debate  over  the  debates,”  Alter  said  he  thinks 
that  “The  press  needs  the  debate  over  the  debates 
the  way  a  bear  needs  honey.” 
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Larger  Than  Life 

From  the  Turkish  poppyfields  to  the  seedy  waterfront  along  the 
Hudson  River:  Newsday’s  Pulitzer  Prize' winning  investigative 
editor  Bob  Greene  reminisces  about  his  distinguished  career 


by  Tony  Case 

IT’S  A  NEWSROOM,  but  it  could  be 
a  stock  brokerage,  or  a  bank,  or  an  in¬ 
surance  company. 

As  he  sits  in  this  industrial  carpeted, 
steel  cubicled,  fluorescent  lighted 
space  that  is  home  to  Newsday’s  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  team.  Boh  Greene, 
who  just  retired  after  38  years  with  the 
Long  Island  paper,  reminisces  about 
his  distinguished  career:  the  innumer¬ 
able  dangerous  assignments  in  places 
as  diverse  as  the  poppyfields  of  Turkey 
and  the  seedy  waterfront  along  the 
Hudson  River,  his  brushes  with  cor¬ 
rupt  politicians,  mobsters  and  other 
tricksters — and  the  newsrooms  of 
yesterday. 

“It  used  to  be  that  somebody  always 
had  a  bottle  in  the  drawer,  people 
stamped  out  their  cigarettes  on  the 
floor,  everybody  hung  out  together  af¬ 
ter  work,”  he  laments,  looking  askance 
at  this  sterile  environment. 

“Now,  walking  into  a  newsroom  is 
like  walking  on  the  main  floor  of  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch.  There’s  no  more  noise!  No 
clang  of  the  typewriters,  no  bells  on 
the  wire  machines — even  the  comput¬ 
ers  don’t  hum.  The  old  days  are  gone. 
They’re  never  coming  back,  but  those 
were  wonderful  days.” 

Greene  realizes  he  sounds  like  a  cur¬ 
mudgeon,  living  in  the  past,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  earnest  that  the  corporate 
mentality  and  those  who  embrace  it 
(“the  Calvinists,”  he  calls  them)  have 
hurt  the  business  of  news  reporting.  As 
family-owned  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  been  snapped  up  one  by 
one  by  media  conglomerates,  service  to 
the  community  has  been  supplanted  by 
a  preoccupation  with  the  bottom  line, 
he  observed. 

“With  shareholders,  you  have  to 
show  a  profit  every  quarter  —  and,  as 
the  Japanese  have  learned  —  that’s  not 
necessarily  the  best  way  to  go,”  he  said. 

Big  chains  such  as  Gannett,  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Times  Mirror,  which  owns 
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“It  used  to  be  that  somebody  always  had 
a  bottle  in  the  drawer,  people  stamped 
out  their  cigarettes  on  the  floor,  every¬ 
body  hung  out  together  after  work.  Now, 
walking  into  a  newsroom  is  like  walking 
on  the  main  floor  of  Merrill  Lynch.” 

—  Bob  Qreene,  who  just  retired  after  a 
38-year,  award-tvinning  career  at 
Newsday. 

Newsday,  would  better  serve  them¬ 
selves  and  the  citizenry  if  they  poured 
more  of  their  earnings  into  public  ser¬ 
vice  reporting,  according  to  Greene. 

Not  that  modern  technology  and 
the  corporate  structure  have  been  all 
bad.  Small  community  papers  and  tar¬ 
geted  newsletters  have  benefited  from 
advances  in  desktop  publishing,  he 
conceded,  and  without  the  backing  of 
Times  Mirror,  Greene  says,  he  could 
have  never  completed  his  investigation 
into  the  world’s  heroin  trade,  “The 
Heroin  Trail,”  which  won  a  Pulitzer 
gold  medal  for  Newsday  in  1974. 

Not  only  newsrooms  but  the  whole 
industry  these  days  is  barely  recogniz¬ 
able  to  Greene,  who,  more  than  four 
decades  ago,  began  a  career  in  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  that  garnered  a 
truckload  of  awards,  a  dozen  Rolodex- 


es  stuffed  with  contacts  and  an  inter¬ 
minable  list  of  experiences  that  have 
put  him  face-to-face  with  history. 

Greene — a  larger-than-life  figure, 
both  literally  and  figuratively — cov¬ 
ered  the  sinking  of  the  Andrea  Doria, 
the  1960,  ’64  and  ’68  presidential 
campaigns,  the  civil  rights  marches  in 
the  South,  race  riots  in  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  and  both  of  the  Kennedy 
assassinations. 

He  has  infiltrated  mob-run  business¬ 
es  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  lectured  ex¬ 
tensively  at  colleges  and  universities 
and  authored  books,  including  The 
Stingman:  Inside  Abscam,  which  a 
prosecutor  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have 
banned.  He  regularly  testifies  in  court 
as  an  expert  on  organized  crime  and 
reporting  methods. 

Greene  also  helped  build  the  fledg¬ 
ling  Investigative  Reporters  and  Edi¬ 
tors  association  and  directed  the  land¬ 
mark  Arizona  Project,  where  36  re¬ 
porters  worked  for  six  months  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  a  murdered  colleague. 

He  even  played  anchorman  in  the 
early  1980s  for  the  Newsday  Channel 
on  a  Long  Island  cable  operation. 

In  1949,  Greene  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Chicago-based  syndicated 
columnist  of  the  same  name)got  his 
first  taste  of  journalism  when  he  quit 
Fordham  University  to  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jersey  Journal  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J. 

From  1951  to  1955,  he  committed 
himself  to  crime  fighting,  serving  as 
senior  staff  investigator  for  the  New 
York  City  Anti-Crime  Committee  and 
working  exclusively  on  organized 
crime.  While  with  the  committee,  he 
disclosed  how  mobsters  and  crooked 
union  officials  across  the  country  loot¬ 
ed  welfare  and  pension  funds  and  doc¬ 
umented  influence  in  the  carting,  gar¬ 
ment,  meat  and  produce  industries. 

Greene  frequently  testified  on  orga¬ 
nized  crime  before  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  committees,  and  worked  closely 
with  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who  at  the 
time  was  minority  counsel  to  the  U.S. 
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"ASTROLOGY’S  MOST  SKILLFUL  PROTAGONIST” 

.  — TIME  magazine  ' 

SYDNEY  OMARR 


The  most  widely  read  and  most  listened  to  astrologer  of  the  day — 
every  day — with  a  unique  blend  of  humor  and  profundity  that 
has  made  him  the  leader  and  undisputed  champion  of  astrology: 
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with  his  daily 
Astrological  Forecast 
column,  the  leading 
newspaper  horoscope 
for  more  than  25  years. 


#1 

w  ith  his  personally 
delivered  900# 
telephone  program, 
leading  the  industry? 
with  daily  astro¬ 
logical  insights. 

#1 

with  13  new 
astrological 
guide  books 
every  year— the 
leading  series  with 
nearly  50  million 
copies  sold. 


Increased  readership 
and  profits  are  in 
your  future — with 
Sydney  Omarr. 
Call  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate 
sales  department  at 
(213)  237-5485  for 
more  information. 


Senate  Committee  on  Investigations. 

In  1957,  after  he  had  joined  News- 
day,  Greene  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  paper,  at  Kennedy’s  request, 
to  work  as  a  staff  investigator  with  the 
newly  formed  U.S.  Senate  labor  rackets 
committee  in  a  national  probe  of  the 
Teamsters  union  and  its  ties  to  orga¬ 
nized  crime. 

Enemies  list 

Not  all  of  his  relationships  to  Wash¬ 
ington  figures  was  so  congenial,  howev¬ 
er.  Greene  incurred  the  wrath  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  the  more  controversial  statesmen 
of  our  time:  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy, 
who  made  scandalous  allegations  about 
him  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  President 
Richard  N  ixon,  who  included  Greene 


of  a  bitch  who  says  he’s  going  to  kill 

mer 

(Why  hasn't  a  movie  been  made 
about  this  guy?) 

Greene  is  not  cranking  out  copy  on 
a  daily  basis  anymore,  but  he  certainly 
has  kept  busy,  teaching  journalism  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  planning  a  vacation  to 
Ireland  (a  retirement  gift  from  News- 
day  cohorts),  spending  quality  time 
with  his  wife  Kathleen,  and  generally 
kicking  back  after  years  of  pounding 
the  pavement — and  desert  sands, 
mountainsides  and  farmlands.  (Greene 
admits,  however,  that  he  is  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  bad  guys.  “I’ll  always  have  a 
hand  in  [combating]  organized  crime,” 
he  related.) 


Greene  says  the  Arizona  Project  “showed  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  you  could 
bring  together  normally  competing  media 
and  have  them  work  for  a  common  goal.” 


on  his  fabled  “enemies  list”  and  whose 
counsel,  John  Dean,  admitted  to  initiat¬ 
ing  an  IRS  audit  of  the  newsman’s  tax 
returns. 

Nixon  and  his  men  were  especially 
peeved  when  Newsday  and  the  Miami 
Herald  launched  an  investigation  into 
the  president’s  Florida  business  deal¬ 
ings  in  the  early  1970s. 

The  Herald’s  Jim  Savage,  who  col¬ 
laborated  with  Greene  on  the  story, 
called  him  “one  of  the  few  people  from 
another  paper  1  would  work  with  be¬ 
cause  of  his  integrity.  He’s  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the 
story  than  who  gets  credit  for  it.” 

His  name  might  not  be  as  familiar  as 
Woodward’s  and  Bernstein’s,  and  his 
achievements  have  never  been  docu¬ 
mented  in  a  best-selling  book  or  by 
Hollywood,  but  Greene  was  uncover¬ 
ing  corruption  for  some  20  years  before 
the  Washington  Post  glamorized  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  with  Watergate, 
when  the  paper’s  famed  crackerjack  re¬ 
porting  duo  were  but  schoolboys. 

Plainly,  retirement  agrees  with 
Greene.  He  is  so  relaxed  and  non¬ 
threatening,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  once,  after  learning  that  a 
mobster  had  ordered  him  rubbed  out  if 
he  showed  his  face  at  a  waterfront  ware¬ 
house,  he  went  to  the  docks,  pulled  out 
a  pistol  and  inquired,  “Where’s  the  son 


He  has  put  those  tours  of  duty  in 
France,  Mexico,  Canada,  Australia, 
Yugoslavia  and  other  ports  of  call  be¬ 
hind  him  and  is  spending  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  and  energy  helping  intro¬ 
duce  investigative  reporting  to  a  new 
breed  of  journalist — a  tall  order  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  generation  was  raised 
on  MTV  and  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
films. 

But  Greene  has  a  lot  of  faith  in  the 
future  of  journalism.  “Some  of  these 
people  are  going  to  be  greats  in  the 
business  someday,”  he  predicts. 

Not  only  is  he  teaching  at  Stony 
Brook  but  he  is  also  helping  establish 
an  accredited  journalism  program  at 
the  Long  Island  campus. 

Presently,  no  institution  in  the 
SUNY  system  has  an  accredited  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  which  Greene  called 
“ridiculous”  considering  that  New 
York  City  is  such  a  major  communica¬ 
tions  center. 

Education  is  key  to  ensuring  that 
the  torch  of  journalism  is  carried  into 
the  next  century,  Greene  believes,  and 
he  is  heartened  by  the  aggressive  train¬ 
ing  efforts  of  such  professional  groups 
as  IRE  and  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

“We’re  in  an  industry  where  when 
our  students  come  out  of  journalism 
school  there’s  nobody  there  to  teach 


them,”  he  said.  “The  city  editor  is  too 
busy,  as  is  everybody  else,  so  it’s  largely 
learn- it-on-your-own.” 

That  Greene  has  become  a  professor 
does  not  surprise  his  longtime  friend 
John  Ullmann,  the  first  IRE  executive 
director  and  now  a  media  consultant 
in  Minneapolis,  who  says  Greene  has 
always  been  a  teacher. 

“I  think  all  journalists  owe  Bob  a 
great  debt,”  he  remarked.  “He  has 
shared  his  substantial  reporting  and 
editing  ability  with  thousands  of  re¬ 
porters  all  over  the  world,  teaching 
them  to  do  the  things  that  he’s  done  so 
well,  and  something  he  pioneered  — 
team  investigative  reporting.  He’s  giv¬ 
en  up  thousands  of  hours  of  his  own 
time  to  do  this.” 

Ullmann  added,  “There  are  certain 
events  in  things  that  we  cover — 
whether  they  be  education,  politics, 
whatever — that  need  to  be  commented 
on,  reported  and  reviewed.  There 
aren’t  many  of  those  in  journalism,  but 
one  of  those  things  is  when  Bob 
Greene  walks  out  of  journalism  and 
retires.” 

Dennie  Williams  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  who  worked  with  Greene  in 
the  1980s  on  an  investigation  into 
Connecticut’s  road  building  industry, 
says  he  has  looked  to  his  colleague  for 
wisdom  for  many  years,  as  well.  “1  don’t 
think  I’ll  ever  learn  more  from  any  in¬ 
dividual  than  I  did  from  Bob  Greene,” 
he  commented. 

Greene’s  approach  to  his  students  is 
hardly  textbook — which,  of  course,  is 
not  the  way  he  learned  the  business, 
either.  For  example,  the  professor  re¬ 
cently  had  the  young  upstarts  go 
through  neighborhood  trash  cans. 

“You  can  tell  more  about  somebody 
from  their  garbage,”  he  says,  quickly 
pointing  out  the  moral  guidelines  for 
trash  detail.  (Basically,  if  somebody 
leaves  their  refuse  out  on  the  curb, 
they  have  officially  surrendered  it  and 
it  is  yours;  if  it  is  on  their  property, 
however,  forget  about  it.) 

Proudest  achievement 

Undoubtedly,  Greene  waded  through 
more  than  a  little  junk  to  complete  the 
monumental  Arizona  Project,  which  he 
calls  his  “proudest  achievement.” 

After  Phoenix  journalist  Don  Bolles, 
who  had  done  a  massive  amount  of 
dirt -digging  on  organized  crime  in  the 
state,  was  murdered  in  1976,  Greene 
brought  together  36  reporters  from  24 
newspapers  and  the  CBS  Radio  Net¬ 
work  to  memorialize  Bolles’  work  by 
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The  Thrill  of  Mctory 

Congratulations  to  Dallas  Morning  News 
photographers  Ken  Geiger  and  William 
Snyder  for  being  awarded  The  1993 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot  News  Photography. 
They  received  journalism’s  most  prestigious 
honor  for  their  portfolio  of  20  photographs 
capturing  the  human  drama  of  the  1992 
Summer  Olympics. 

It’s  a  thrill  for  us  all. 


Ken  Geiger  'William  Snyder  John  Davidson 

Photographer  Photographer  Assistant  Managing 

Editor/'Visuals 

Previous  Pulitzer  Prizes  awarded: 

1992,  Investigative  Reporting;  1991,  Feature  Photography;  1989,  Explanatory  Journalism;  1986,  National  Reporting. 


carrying  on  his  probe  into  the  criminal 
underground. 

The  result  was  a  23'part  series  on 
crime  and  corruption  that  ran  in  many 
of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers  and 
on  the  national  wires  and  was  broadcast 
by  CBS. 

The  Arizona  Project  won  the  SPJ’s 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  public  service  and  a  gold  medal 
from  the  American  Society  of  Authors 
and  Journalists,  which  called  it  “the 
finest  hour  in  American  journalism.” 

The  effort  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  moments  in  journalism  history. 
Never  before — or  since — have  news  or¬ 
ganizations  and  their  reporters  put  aside 
their  natural  competitiveness  and 
worked  together  in  such  a  way  to  honor 
a  fallen  colleague. 

Greene  says  the  Arizona  Project 
“showed  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  you  could  bring  together  nor¬ 
mally  competing  media  and  have  them 
work  for  a  common  goal.  We  wanted  to 
show  a  person  or  group  of  persons  that 
if  a  reporter  is  killed,  there  will  be  10, 
20,  30  reporters  multiplying  their  work. 
We  wanted  to  show  that  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  kill  a  reporter.” 

According  to  Ullmann,  the  project 
would  have  never  been  accomplished  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Greene. 

“1  don’t  know  of  any  other  editor  in 
America  who  could  have  put  that  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said.  “Bob’s  always  thinking 
about  how  to  do  the  job  better.  He’s  al¬ 
ways  got  ideas  and  —  unlike  many  of  us 
—  he’s  good  at  execution,  too.” 

In  a  recent  Indianapolis  Star  column 
headed  “journalism  loses  a  little  luster 
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as  reporter  retires,”  Dick  Cady,  an  Ari¬ 
zona  Project  alumnus,  noted  that 
Greene  “worked  longer  and  harder 
than  anyone  else”  on  the  effort,  “usually 
seven  days  a  week.  Often  he  got  by  with 
two  or  three  hours’  sleep.  He  was  as 
close  to  a  reporting  machine  as  I’ve  ever 
seen. 

“He  had  an  amazing  mind.  He  not 
only  remembered  virtually  everything, 
he  could  sort  it  out  in  his  head  and  see 
things  others  usually  didn’t  see.  He  had 
a  natural  instinct  for  digging,  and  he 
loved  what  he  was  doing.” 

Williams  also  commented  on  the  re¬ 
porter’s  tenacity.  “Bob  never  quits.  He 
goes  right  to  the  end  of  any  story.  It 
doesn’t  matter  what  walls  come  up,  he’ll 
jump  over  the  walls — and  that’s  pretty 
rare  with  stories  as  difficult  as  the  ones 
he  does.” 

CNN’s  Jim  Polk,  who,  like  Greene, 
helped  promote  IRE  during  its  infancy, 
said  he  had  “tremendous  respect”  for 
his  longtime  friend.  “I  guess  I’ve  never 
seen  a  story  he  would  back  away  from. 
[There  are]  stories  that  look  so  difficult 
to  tackle  because  of  the  magnitude  and 
because  of  what  you  have  to  dig 
through  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
when  the  rest  of  us  might  be  tempted  to 
sigh  and  walk  away,  this  guy  just  revs  his 
engines  and  charges  away.  The  harder 
the  story,  the  greater  the  fire  for  him. 
Not  only  would  he  tackle  anything,  he’d 
bring  it  home  with  him.” 

Greene  may  have  been  one  of  the 
early  preachers  of  team  journalism,  Polk 
remarked,  but  “it  wasn’t  a  team,  it  was 
Bob — a  one-man  gang  out  in  front, 
towing  a  lot  of  fellow  contributors  along 


with  him.  Never  mistake  it  for  a  team; 
it  was  Bob’s  effort  and  his  team  and  his 
goal,  and  he  added  other  people  to  the 
group  like  adding  fingers  to  a  typing 
hand. 

“He  never  did  anything  by  committee 
in  his  life — and  I  think  anybody  who 
worked  with  him  would  follow  him 
again  to  this  day.” 

With  the  Arizona  Project  came  some 
changes  in  Arizona  law  enforcement: 
the  size  of  the  Phoenix  Police  Depart¬ 
ment’s  intelligence  squad  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  and  the  state  police  budget  saw  a 
50%  increase. 

It  also  focused  national  attention  on 
that  pioneer  territory  known  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  State.  Greene  recalled 
that  current  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Bruce  Babbitt,  then  Arizona’s  attorney 
general,  said  the  project  dragged  Ari¬ 
zona  “kicking  and  screaming”  out  of  the 
frontier  into  the  mainstream. 

Not  without  controversy 

The  Arizona  Project  was  not  without 
controversy,  however. 

Although  it  received  support  from 
within  the  industry,  the  project  was  de¬ 
rided  at  the  time  by  two  heavy  hitters 
in  the  newspaper  business:  Abe  Rosen¬ 
thal  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Ben 
Bradlee  at  the  Washington  Post. 

Greene  said  that  he  regretted  the  pa¬ 
pers’  “innate  elitism”  for  not  publishing 
the  report,  adding  that  the  editors  “cast 
them  into  the  role  of  carpers  when  they 
could  have  been  leaders.” 

The  Arizona  Project  was  also  criti¬ 
cized  by  some  outspoken  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials,  including  former  U.S. 
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WE  BELIEVE  THE  FUTURE  OF  ENERGY 
HAS  NEVER  BEEN  BRIGHTER. 

♦  At  Edison,  we’re  dedicated  to  the  economic  health  as  well  as  to 
the  environment  of  Southern  California.  This  is  why  we  are 
committed  to  the  development  of  solar  energy;  to  bring  electricity 
made  from  the  sun  to  our  customers.  The  benefits  are  evident. 
The  birth  of  this  Industry  will  create  new  jobs  in  both  residential 
and  commercial  construction,  as  well  as  Infrastructure  development.  ♦  Edison 
is  Involved  in  every  area  of  solar  energy  development.  We’re  bringing  together 
industries,  other  utilities  and  the  government  to  work  with  us.  We  have  already 
Installed  the  largest,  fully-transportable  solar  power  generating  plant  in  the 
nation  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  Mojave  Desert.  This  unit  allows  electricity  to  be 
made  available  to  remote  areas,  far  away  from  the  nearest  transmission  lines. 
We  are  also  working  to  develop  Solar  Two.  It’s  the  most  advanced 
solar  thermal  power  generating  plant  in  the  world.  ♦  Because,  at 
Exlison,  we  believe  that  the  future  of  energy  has  never  been  brighter. 
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Attorney  General  Benjamin  R.  Givi- 
letti,  who  said  the  effort  “complicated 
the  task  of  police  investigators  at  the 
outset  and  may  ultimately  have  imped¬ 
ed  the  work  of  the  prosecutor  and 
judge  in  securing  a  fair  trial  for  the  al¬ 
leged  murderers.” 

(John  Harvey  Adamson,  who  con¬ 
fessed  to  murdering  Bolles,  went  to 
prison.  Max  Dunlap  and  James  Robi¬ 
son  were  convicted  but  were  freed 
when  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
overturned  the  convictions. ) 

Six  lawsuits  seeking  more  than  $250 
million  were  brought  against  IRE  over 
the  series.  All  the  cases  but  one — 
which  was  tried  and  which  IRE  won — 
were  either  dismissed  or  settled  out  of 
court;  nothing  was  paid  to  the  plaintiffs. 

There  was  never  a  doubt  among  the 
journalists  working  on  the  project  that 
there  would  be  lawsuits  filed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Greene,  which  is  why  great 
pains  were  taken  to  catalog  research 
and  have  legal  counsel  for  the  partici¬ 
pating  news  organizations  review  their 
findings.  Also,  IRE  took  out  a  libel  in¬ 


surance  policy  with  Mutual  Insurance 
in  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  former  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and  other 
media  organizations. 

Ed  DeLaney,  who  has  been  IRE’s  le¬ 
gal  counsel  since  it  was  formed  in  1975 
and  who  was  the  trial  lawyer  in  the 
Arizona  Project  libel  cases,  related  that 
“Bob  was  a  great  organizer  .  .  .  and  this 
was  precomputer  age,  so  everything 
was  manual,  on  note  cards  and  in  vol¬ 
umes  of  papers. 

“He  also  has  a  photographic  memo¬ 
ry,  and  he  uses  that  as  a  basis  for  orga¬ 
nization.  He  just  remembers  every¬ 
thing  he’s  ever  read,  plus  he  doesn’t 
need  sleep.” 

DeLaney  says  that  Greene  “had  a 
vision”  for  the  Arizona  Project.  “His 
concept  was  based  on  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  notion  of  what  a  journalist  is — 
namely,  that  a  journalist  cannot  be  de¬ 
terred.  This  is  obviously  a  guy  who  was 
never  deterred  by  an  editor,  or  a 
source,  or  a  district  attorney,  and  he 


wasn’t  about  to  be  deterred  by  a  bunch 
of  murderers. 

“I’m  an  Irish  Catholic  like  Bob,  so  I 
can  say  this:  He  has  a  great  ability  to 
detect  —  and  he  detests  —  evil.  He 
has  no  doubt  that  people  are  doing  evil 
things,  and  thinks  people  are  better  off 
for  knowing  about  it.  He  reports  on 
things  that  people  don’t  want  report¬ 
ed — and  not  a  lot  of  people  want  to 
read  about,  quite  frankly.” 

Speaking  about  the  Arizona  Project 
in  a  speech  in  1986,  David  Laventhol, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
called  Greene’s  reporting  methods 
“simple  in  concept,  exhaustive  in  exe¬ 
cution:  If  wrongdoing  was  suspected, 
gather  as  many  facts  from  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  as  possible,  file  and 
cross-file  your  information  until  some 
of  the  facts  begin  to  connect.  This  re¬ 
quired  an  extraordinary  amount  of  re- 
portorial  effort,  and  extraordinary  pa¬ 
tience  to  interpret  it.” 

Greene  recalled  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  grilled  by  lawyers  about 
many  facts.  “A  lot  of  them  gave  us  the 


third  degree,”  he  said.  “  ‘Are  you  sure 
this  is  right?’  ‘Did  they  say  this  in  these 
exact  words?’  ‘Are  you  sure  you’re  not 
going  too  far?’  That  sort  of  thing.” 

In  at  least  one  case  concerning  the 
reporting  of  facts  in  Arizona,  Greene 
did  the  confronting. 

In  1978,  Mike  Wendland  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  who  worked  on  the  investi¬ 
gation,  wrote  the  book  The  Arizona 
Project,  which  at  the  time  Greene 
called  a  “sometimes  fictional”  and  “of¬ 
ten  inaccurate”  account. 

Wendland  countered  that  Greene’s 
“ego  matches  his  physical  size”  and 
that  Greene  was  critical  because  the 
book  exposed  how  reporters  on  the 
project  sometimes  used  questionab’ 
methods  to  gather  information. 

To  this  day,  Greene  calls  Wendland’s 
book  “a  rip-off.  There  were  facts  he 
simply  didn’t  have.” 

While  the  Arizona  Project  was  “a 
good  thing,  and  the  right  thing  to  do,” 
Greene  said,  it  also  was  “exhau'-ting,” 
and  something  he  would  not  be  eager  to 


do  again.  Besides,  he  could  think  of  few 
occasions  when  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  called  for — and  he  feels  that  if 
such  projects  were  to  be  mounted  often, 
they  would  become  corrupted. 

Still,  it  might  be  beneficial  for  news 
organizations  in  a  given  area  to  pool 
their  resources  to  work  on  a  story  that 
affects  a  region,  he  said. 

“If  the  mob  is  invading  an  area,  or  if 
a  river  becomes  polluted  and  is  an  en¬ 
vironmental  threat,  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  print  and  broadcast  me¬ 
dia  in  the  area  to  marshal  their  forces, 
see  if  there’s  a  story  and  then,  if  there 
is,  join  together  and  work  on  it.” 

A  pack  mentality 
Greene  says  true-blue,  hard-nosed 
investigative  journalism  is  “infinitely 
better”  and  “more  professional  and  or¬ 
ganized”  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  but 
the  form  has  been  damaged  by  poor  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting. 

He  concurs  with  Feeding  Frenzy  au¬ 
thor  Larry  Sabato  that  some  media 
have  adopted  a  “pack  mentality,”  going 
after  the  juiciest,  most  salacious  details 
with  little  regard  for  their  veracity. 

Greene  noted  that  the  ever-multiply¬ 
ing,  wildly  popular  tabloid  television 
shows  are  the  worst  culprits.  “They’re  in 
there  to  grab  the  sensational,  and  they 
do  a  terrible  job.”  But,  he  asserted,  the 
mainstream  media  have  damaged  their 
own  credibility  by  following  the  lead  of 
these  illegitimate  stepcousins. 

Although  the  tube  is  still  “the  most 
effective  purveyor  of  news”  and  “enor¬ 
mously  influential,”  he  said,  the  quality 
of  television  news  reporting  has  taken  a 
nosedive  in  recent  years.  “There  are  no 
more  Murrows,  no  more  Friendlys  or 
Salants,”  he  observed. 

When  asked  about  NBC  News’  con¬ 
troversial  story  in  which  incendiary  de¬ 
vices  were  placed  under  a  pickup  truck 
to  ensure  that  it  would  explode  upon 
impact — a  debacle  that  brought  embar¬ 
rassment  on  the  network  and  led  to  the 
early  resignation  of  News  president 
Michael  Gartner  (who  had  planned  to 
leave  next  summer  anyway) — Greene 
wondered  if  “maybe  in  the  case  of  NBC 
ind  others,  they  feel  they  have  to  com- 
ete  with  the  Hard  Copys  and  Inside 
Editions,  which  hurts  them  because 
they’re  decent  newspeople.” 

Greene  is  just  as  quick  to  stand  up 
for  a  news  organization  under  siege  as 
he  is  to  pounce  on  the  slackers.  In  fact, 
over  the  years  he  has  made  a  minicareer 
in  courtrooms,  testifying  as  an  expert 
on  reporting  methods  on  behalf  of  news 


Greene  insists  there  was  never  any  animosity 
between  him  and  those  who  served  time  because  of 
his  reporting.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  visited  a  couple 
of  them  during  their  incarceration. 
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organizations.  He  still  testifies  once  a 
year,  on  average,  he  says. 

Greene  was  criticized  for  this  activity 
on  at  least  one  occasion,  in  1982,  when 
he  testified  for  the  ABC  news  program 
20/20  in  a  $40  million  libel  and  inva- 
sion-of'privacy  lawsuit. 

In  the  case,  the  plaintiff  contended 
that  the  magazine  show  invaded  her 
privacy  by  conducting  a  hidden-camera 
interview,  but  Greene  told  the  court 
that  proper  journalistic  technique  was 
employed. 

In  a  story  about  the  trial,  the  New 
York  Times  said,  “Such  use  of  journal¬ 
ists  as  expert  witnesses  has  raised  eye¬ 
brows  among  their  colleagues.  Unlike 
the  professional  codes  of  doctors  and 
lawyers,  who  are  licensed,  the  standards 
of  journalism  are  truly  voluntary.” 

Greene  then  jumped  to  his  own  de¬ 
fense,  asking,  “What  should  we  do,  just 
abdicate  all  our  rights,  walk  away  and 
lose  every  libel  case? 

“I  never  said,  nor  did  1  testify,  that 
there  should  be  standards  for  journalists. 


a  fuzzy  idea  about  what  press  freedom 
means  and  what  it  does  not  mean.” 

In  Greene’s  view,  a  contract  between 
a  reporter  and  his  source  falls  into  one 
of  three  possibilities:  on  the  record,  off 
the  record  and  not  for  attribution. 

“The  source  is  responsible  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  contract  with  the  reporter,” 
Greene  says.  “The  source  has  to  stipu¬ 
late  the  basis  on  which  1  receive  infor¬ 
mation.  When  they  go  on  the  record, 
there’s  no  stipulation. 

“If  we  choose  not  to  reveal  a  name, 
then  1  want  the  public  to  support  us  on 
that,  and  1  think  they  do — they  know 
it’s  possible  we  can  lose  our  job  or  be 
killed,”  he  continued.  “But  the  public 
cannot  understand  how  we  jump  in 
and  put  caveats  where  the  source 
didn’t.  They  come  to  think  of  us  as 
wiseguys,  anti-democratic,  just  out 
there  to  get  the  story.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  are  an  element  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  society.” 

While  Greene  scoffs  at  the  claim 
that  the  press  can  make  or  break  presi¬ 


Greene  says  true-blue,  hard-nosed 
investigative  journalism  is  ‘infinitely  better” 
and  “more  professional  and  organized”  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,  but  the  form  has  been  damaged 
by  poor  investigative  reporting. 


1  said,  based  on  my  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence,  there  are  certain  circumstances 
where  the  use  of  hidden  cameras  and 
hidden  microphones  are  a  valid  tech¬ 
nique  in  investigative  reporting.” 

Greene  still  insists  that  journalists 
have  every  right  to  get  on  a  witness 
stand  on  behalf  of  their  profession. 

“I’d  rather  have  people  in  the  indus¬ 
try  determining  what’s  proper  than,  say, 
journalism  teachers  who  have  been  out 
of  the  business  for  a  while  and  in  some 
cases  have  never  been  in  the  business,” 
he  said.  “Who  better  understands  the 
basics  of  our  business?” 

Greene  has  also  drawn  ire  from  some 
of  his  colleagues  for  his  outspoken  feel¬ 
ings  about  reporters  who  withhold  their 
notes  from  law  enforcement  officials. 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Greene  said,  “There  are  no  logi¬ 
cal  grounds  on  which  to  withhold  our 
notes  or  information,  but  I’ll  cheerfully 
go  to  jail  rather  than  disclose  a  confi¬ 
dential  source.  There’s  a  vast  difference 
between  the  two. 

“Journalists,”  he  added,  “seem  to  have 


dents,  he  concedes  that  it  does  help 
form  attitudes. 

The  media  are  biased  sometimes, 
“but  I  think  we  try  to  be  fair,”  he  said. 
“Bias  is  only  bad  when  it’s  taken  to  the 
extreme,  when  we’re  no  longer  asking 
for  information  but  are  trying  to  trap 
[the  subject]  into  a  debate.  The  reader 
or  viewer  picks  up  on  that.” 

An  incredible  life 

A  testament  to  Greene’s  populari¬ 
ty — not  only  among  his  Newsday  col¬ 
leagues  but  with  other  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalists,  politicians  and  story 
subjects — was  a  retirement  party  last 
December. 

Greene  says  he  was  touched  by  the 
turnout  for  the  shindig,  where  he  was 
shown  a  videotape  retrospective  of  his 
career  that  included  comments  from 
the  likes  of  Geraldine  Ferraro,  Bill 
Moyers  and  Mike  Wallace.  Even  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  the  individuals  Greene  helped 
put  away  showed  up  in  person  to  pay 
homage. 

Greene  insists  there  was  never  any 


animosity  between  him  and  those  who 
served  time  because  of  his  reporting.  In 
fact,  he  said,  he  visited  a  couple  of 
them  during  their  incarceration. 

“I  never  apologized — I  did  what  I  was 
supposed  to  do.  Their  job  was  to  get 
away  with  whatever  they  were  doing. 
But  after  they’ve  come  out  they’ve  be¬ 
come  good  sources,”  he  commented. 
“There’s  no  hatred  there.” 

These  days,  though,  Greene  is  not  so 
concerned  with  cultivating  sources  and 
beating  himself  to  death  on  deadline. 
“I’m  only  responsible  for  myself  now, 
not  a  clack  of  reporters.  I’m  more  re¬ 
laxed  now,  and  so  is  my  wife.” 

Surely  a  far  cry  from  his  early  days  at 
the  Jersey  Journal. 

Greene  related  that  when  he  was  out 
one  night  working  the  mob  beat  for  the 
paper,  his  wife,  Kathleen,  got  a  phone 
call  from  some  thug  saying  that  the  re¬ 
porter  had  been  whacked. 

Understandably,  she  was  shaken,  and 
Greene  was  furious. 

The  couple  had  the  last  laugh.  The 
next  time  a  prankster  called  to  say  her 
husband  was  dead,  Kathleen  told  him, 
“Good!  I  just  took  out  a  $100,000  life 
insurance  policy  on  the  sorry,  no-good 
bum!” 

Greene  lets  out  a  hearty  chuckle, 
kicks  back  in  his  chair  and  reflects. 

“I’ve  sat  at  the  window  of  history.  It 
was  terrific — and  I  got  paid  for  doing  all 
this!  I  sit  here  in  wonderment  that  I  got 
to  do  these  things.  1  recommend  it  high¬ 
ly.  It’s  been  an  incredible  life.”  BECT 

Kids  Day  edition 
raises  funds 

A  SPECIAL  EDITION  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  enabled  the  paper  and 
KFSN-TV  to  contribute  $80,567  to  a  lo¬ 
cal  children’s  hospital. 

A  “Kids  Day”  issue  of  the  Bee  was 
hawked  by  volunteers  at  intersections 
and  street  corners  throughout  the  Fres¬ 
no  area.  The  special  edition  included 
the  daily  paper,  plus  a  wraparound  sec¬ 
tion  about  Valley  Children’s  Hospital, 
and  three  full  pages  of  coupons. 

Started  six  years  ago,  the  project  has 
raised  almost  $500,000  for  the  hospital. 
This  year,  more  than  2,500  community 
volunteers  helped  sell  114,621  copies  of 
the  Bee . 

“Kids  Day  is  an  important  event  for 
our  newspaper,  our  community  and  the 
hospital,”  said  marketing  director  Karen 
Baker.  “It’s  a  win-win  situation  for 
everyone.” 
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Our  Investigative 
Reporters  Uncovered 
Multiple  Cash  Seizures, 
Bankrolling, 

Self-Appointed  Drug  Squads, 
Minority  Prejudice 
and  the 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

After  months  of  intense  investigation.  Sentinel  reporters  Steve  Berry  and 
Jeff  Brazil  not  only  exposed  several  questionable  practices  of  the 
Volusia  County  sheriff,  they  also  won  journalism’s  highest  award  —  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  And  they  thought  they  were  just  doing  their  job. 


The  Best  Newspaper  In  Florida 


(^knpusjoumalm 

Students  steal 
newspapers  but 
are  not  prosecuted 

Papers  were  stolen  to  prevent  distribution 
of  story  about  underage  student  drinker 


by  Allan  Wolper 

CHRISTINE  O’DONNELL  STOOD 
in  stunned  silence  when  she  was  told 
that  a  huge  pile  of  her  campus  news¬ 
papers  had  been  stolen. 

“Meaghan  Barger,  my  old  roommate, 
said  four  guys  had  grabbed  them  out  of 
the  student  center  bins,”  O’Donnell 
said,  recalling  the  rage  she  felt  six 
months  ago  on  the  darkened  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  State  College  campus. 

“All  that  work  destroyed.  I  was  so 
angry.” 

(Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  reports  often  on 
campus  journalism.) 


The  20-year-old  news  editor  got 
even  angrier  when  she  learned  that  all 
of  the  5,000  copies  of  The  Signal  had 
been  carted  away  in  a  series  of  night¬ 
time  raids  on  the  paper’s  distribution 
bins. 

As  word  spread  of  the  purloined  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Signal's  young  journalists 
gathered  in  their  student  union  base¬ 
ment  headquarters,  and,  armed  with 
flashlights,  set  out  to  reclaim  their 
stolen  words. 

They  rummaged  through  Dumpsters 
around  the  campus  that  were  filled 
with  rusted  cans  and  garbage  and  man¬ 
aged  to  find  900  copies,  which  they 
brought  back  to  their  office. 

O’Donnell  knew  intuitively  that  the 


papers  had  been  taken  by  supporters  of 
Tara  Doyle,  a  student  representative  to 
the  college  board  of  trustees,  who  had 
been  a  target  of  a  front-page  campus 
investigation. 

The  story,  written  by  O’Donnell  and 
Beau  Phillips,  now  a  reporter  with  The 
Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  alleged 
that  Doyle,  20,  had  used  a  relative’s  ID 
card  to  get  into  the  Rathskellar,  the 
campus  pub. 

“It  was  pretty  much  a  given  that  the 
papers  were  stolen  because  of  a  story,” 
O’Donnell  said,  “but  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  Tara  was  involved. 
The  reports  we  got  said  they  were  all 
taken  by  men.” 

Doyle  was  later  suspended  for  the 
fall  semester  after  a  college  investiga¬ 
tion  confirmed  that  she  had  used  a 
fake  ID  card  to  get  into  the  campus  bar 
as  detailed  in  the  Signal  probe. 

The  morning  after  the  theft.  Signal 
staffers  placed  all  the  newspapers  they 
had  collected  from  the  campus  garbage 
cans  and  Dumpsters  at  the  distribution 
point  of  the  student  center  where  they 
could  watch  them. 

Matthew  Johnson,  the  typist  for  the 
campus  paper,  stationed  himself  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  student  center  to 
act  as  a  one-person  surveillance  team. 

His  diligence  was  rewarded  when  he 
spotted  a  man  take  a  batch  of  papers 
and  tear  them  up. 

Johnson  raced  downstairs  to  the  Sig¬ 
nal  office  to  collect  Bill  Bretsger,  then 
the  editor  in  chief,  and  Steve  Petrano, 
who  was  the  copy  editor. 

“Steve  and  I  ran  upstairs,”  recalled 
Bretzger,  “I  grabbed  a  camera  and  we 
saw  this  guy  picking  up  some  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  tearing  them  up.  I  got  a  good 
picture  of  him.” 

The  three  students  soon  were  joined 
by  campus  police,  who  watched  the 
student  —  later  identified  as  Ryan  Mc- 
Coullough,  a  criminal  justice  major  — 
rip  up  a  second  batch  of  papers. 

Trenton  State  College  police  officer 
John  Petrik  wrote  up  his  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  in  a  campus  police  report: 

“I  observed  the  accused  [McCul¬ 
lough]  pick  up  five  Signal  newspapers 
from  the  rack  where  they  are  displayed 
for  the  taking,  and  begin  to  rip  them  in 
half. 

“McCullough  was  stopped  by  me 
outside  and  requested  to  come  back 
into  the  student  center  at  which  time 
I  ...  he  was  read  his  Miranda  Rights. 


Applications  Invited  For 
Tri-Lateral  Journalist  Exchange 
Canada  -  IVIexico  -  United  States 
September  -  December  1993  •  January-JMarch  1994 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  an  independent  educational  exchange  agency  with 
nearly  75  years’  experience,  announces  the  Tri-Lateral  Journalist  Exchange  program  for  Canadian, 
Mexican  and  U.S.  journalists.  This  program  is  sponsored  by  The  Freedom  Forum,  a  financially 
independent,  nonpartisan  international  organization  dedicated  to  free  press,  fi'ee  speech  and  fi-ee  spirit 
for  all  people.  Through  the  program,  journalists  fi'om  the  three  countries  will  sharpen  their  reporting 
skills,  study  key  issues  in  North  American  international  relations,  and  obtain  first-hand  experience  in 
each  other’s  country. 

Recipients  of  the  all-expense-paid  fellowships  will  spend  three  months  in  the  North  American 
host  country  of  their  choice  on  assignment  to  a  newspaper  or  periodical.  They  will  be  provided  with 
facilities  to  enable  them  to  research  and  write  stories  of  their  choice  for  their  home  publications. 

Selection  criteria: 

1.  At  least  three  years’  professional  experience  as  a  print  Journalist  (newspaper  or  periodical). 

2.  Current  employment  (mid-career  level)  with  an  independent  media  organization.  The 
employer  must  support  the  applicant’s  participation  In  the  program,  continue  salary 
during  the  fellowship  and  guarantee  continued  employment  on  return. 

3.  Good  to  excellent  command  of  the  language  of  the  host  country. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  completed  applications  is  June  30, 1993. 

For  further  information,  and  to  obtain  an  application,  please  contact: 

Patricia  S.  Link,  Manager,  Tri-Lateral  Journalist  Exchange 
Institute  of  International  Education,  809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017 
Telephone;  212-984-5390  FAX;  212-984-5393 
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We  Salute  The  Winners  Of  The 
1992  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Awards 


David  Lawrence,  Jr.,  The  Miami  Herald 
SERVICE  TO  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT  •  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  SERVICE  -  Over  100,000  Circulation  •  Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  SERVICE  -  Under  100,000  Circulation  •  Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM  -  Over  100,000  Circulation  •  Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 

Robert  Friedman,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
EDITORIAL  WRITING  •  Walker  Stone  Award 

The  National  Law  Journal 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM  -  Under  100,000  Circulatbn  •  Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 

Blaine  Harden,  The  Washington  Post 
HUMAN  INTEREST  WRITING  •  Ernie  Pyle  Award 

KSTP-TV,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM  -  Large  Market  •  Jack  R.  Howard  Award 
WTOC-TV,  Savannah,  Ga. 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM  -  Small  Market  •  Jack  R.  Howard  Award 
WHAS-AM,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  •  Large  Market  Radio  •  Jack  R.  Howard  Award 
KGLT-FM,  Bozeman,  Mont 

BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  -  Small  Market  Radio  •  Jack  R.  Howard  Award 
KTSP-TV,  Phoenix 

SERVICE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  LITERACY  -  Broadcast/Cable  Division  •  Charles  E.  Scripps  Award 

The  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mall 

SERVICE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  LITERACY  -  Newspaper  Division  •  Charles  E.  Scripps  Award 


The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  annually  honors  outstanding  efforts  in  newspaper  and 
broadcast/cable  journalism  in  the  United  States.  Winners  received  bronze  plaques 
and  cash  prizes  totaling  $39,000  at  a  banquet  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  April  16,  1993. 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!l  FOUNDATION 


“McCullough  freely  admitted  to  tak¬ 
ing  and  throwing  the  newspapers  in 
the  garbage  earlier  .  .  .  and  stated  he 
was  upset  about  the  article  involving 
his  friend  . .  . .  ” 

However,  neither  McCullough  nor 
anyone  else  connected  with  the  theft 
of  the  Signals  were  ever  charged  with 
anything. 

“We  were  told  that  no  one  had  bro¬ 
ken  any  laws,”  said  Lt.  Robert  Haga- 
man  of  the  campus  police.  “Sometimes 
there  is  no  law  that  you  can  use  to  deal 
with  lousy  behavior.  If  we  had  been 
told  we  could  prosecute,  we  would 
have  entertained  a  criminal  complaint 
from  the  Signal.” 

Hagaman  ended  his  criminal  investi¬ 
gation  consulting  with  Edward  Bertucio 
Jr.,  an  attorney  with  the  Mercer  Coun¬ 
ty  Prosecutor’s  Office  in  Trenton. 

“1  was  offended  by  what  happened, 
but  you  can’t  prosecute  someone  for 
taking  something  that  is  free,”  Bertucio 
said,  acknowledging  that  he  had  ad¬ 
vised  Hagaman  on  the  case. 

“The  newspapers  were  free,”  Bertu¬ 
cio  said.  “The  public  had  right  to 
them.  Once  they  are  left  there,  people 
can  pick  them  up  and  do  anything  they 
want  to  with  them. 

“Theoretically,  someone  who  had  a 
flattering  article  written  about  him 
could  grab  them  up,  autograph  them 
and  give  them  out  to  his  friends. 

“If  the  papers  had  been  in  one  of 
those  bins  where  you  pay  for  them, 
then  we  could  have  prosecuted  be¬ 
cause  there  would  have  been  a  mone¬ 
tary  value  attached  to  them.” 

John  O’Brien,  the  executive  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association, 
which  represents  the  state’s  publishers, 
has  suggested  a  solution  for  Bertucio’s 
problem. 


Ryon  McCullough  (right)  being  questioned  by  campus 
security  officers  for  destroying  copies  of  The  Signal.  The 
officers  are  holding  copies  of  the  papers  he  ripped  up. 
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Robert  Schulties  (then  sports  editor,  now  editor  in  chief  of 
The  Signal)  posts  in  the  window  of  the  newspaper’s  office  a 
copy  of  the  edition  that  was  stolen. 
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simply  a  way  of  silencing  a  voice.  It  is 
censorship.  It  should  be  prosecuted, 
and  it  has  been.  They  did  it  in  Florida.” 

Goodman  was  referring  to  an  inci¬ 
dent  five  years  ago  on  the  Gainesville 
campus  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
where  four  students  were  convicted  of 
stealing  copies  of  the  Florida  Review,  a 
free  campus  weekly. 

John  Stephenson,  an  assistant  state 
attorney  general,  charged  the  four  stu¬ 
dents  with  theft,  alleging  they  had  de¬ 
prived  the  public  of  something  of 
value. 

Each  student  was  sentenced  to  six 
months’  unsupervised  probation,  25 
hours’  community  service  and  $100  in 
court  costs. 

The  Florida  case  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  what  happened  at  Trenton 
State. 

Florida  Review  staffers,  believing 
their  papers  might  be  stolen,  staked 
out  some  distribution  boxes  and  took 
pictures  of  four  students  dumping 
copies  in  a  nearby  trash  can. 

The  campus  police,  believing  that 
they  could  not  prosecute  anyone, 
turned  the  matter  over  to  the  school 
administration,  but  the  paper,  unsatis¬ 
fied  with  the  university  response,  went 
to  the  state’s  attorney  general. 

Still,  the  Mercer  County  Prosecu¬ 
tor’s  Office  believes  that  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  should  be  handling  the 
Trenton  State  Signal  paper  problem. 

“I  don’t  know  about  Florida  law,  but 
I  don’t  think  we  can  prosecute  anyone 
for  stealing  free  papers  in  New  Jersey,” 
a  spokesperson  for  the  Prosecutor’s  Of¬ 
fice  said.  “Still,  taking  those  papers 
was  simply  wrong.  It  was  not  the  kind 
of  conduct  that  I  would  expect  the 
dean  of  a  college  would  permit  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  engage  in.  I  assumed  that  some 


“If  there  is  no  law,  then  we  ought  to 
redefine  the  ones  we  have,”  he  angrily 
demanded.  “Something  has  to  be 
done.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mark  Good¬ 
man,  executive  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. -based  Student  Press  Law 
Center,  which  supplies  First  Amend¬ 
ment  advice  to  high  school  and  college 
newspapers,  says  states  do  not  need 
laws  to  prosecute  paper  thieves. 

“They  should  use  the  ones  they  have 
on  the  books,”  he  said.  “We  get  two  or 
three  calls  a  month  about  this  issue,” 
said  Goodman,  “and  we’re  always  told 
that  police  officers  say  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prosecute  someone  for  stealing 
a  free  paper. 

“They’re  just  wrong.  Stealing  free 
papers,  which  is  a  major  problem  on 
college  and  high  school  campuses,  is 


Christine  O’Donnell,  news  editor  of 
Trenton  State  College’s  student 
newspaper.  The  Signal. 


Newsday/ 

New  York  Newsday 
Wins  Puutzer  Prize 
EOR  International 
Reporting. 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  Newsday/New  York  Newsday  has  been 
honored  with  the  most  prestigious  award  in  journalism. 

Newsday/New  York  Newsday’s  Roy  Gutman  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  international  reporting  by  breaking  the  story  on  the  horrifying  human  rights 
violations  in  Bosnia.  It  was  news  that  forced  the  world  to  look  at  what  was 
happening.  And  try  to  stop  it. 

This  1993  Pulitzer  Prize,  in  addition  to  the  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  won  in  1992 
for  international  and  local  reporting,  confirms  what  New  Yorkers  already 
know.  That  in  both  local  and  international  coverage,  Newsday/New  York 
Newsday  delivers  not  just  news,  but  journalism  that  makes  a  difference. 


administrative  action  would  be  taken.” 

Sheila  Fleischman,  who  handles  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  at  the  Dean  of  Student 
Life  Office  at  Trenton  State,  said  there 
was  not  enough  evidence  to  punish 
anyone. 

“We  had  some  suspicion,  but  we 
could  not  prove  anything  conclusive,” 
she  said.  “The  fact  that  someone  had 
the  papers  in  his  possession  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  evidence. 


not  to  bring  anyone  up  on  charges.” 

The  student  journalists,  however, 
believe  that  they  could  have  given  the 
dean’s  office  enough  information  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  punish  the  students  who 
allegedly  took  the  papers. 

“No  one  from  the  dean’s  office  ever 
asked  us  about  what  happened,”  said 
Bill  Bretzger,  who  expected  to  hear 
from  the  administration  because  he 
saw  some  of  the  papers  being  stolen. 


“Stealing  free  papers,  which  is  a  major 
problem  on  college  and  high  school  campuses, 
is  simply  a  way  of  silencing  a  voice.  It  is 
censorship.  It  should  be  prosecuted,  and  it 
has  been.  They  did  it  in  Florida.” 


“If  we  had  enough  proof,  we  defi¬ 
nitely  would  have  prosecuted  those 
who  were  responsible  because  there 
are  some  very  basic  First  Amendment 
freedoms  being  violated  when  a  paper 
is  stolen. 

“The  picture  that  the  students  took 
of  the  alleged  incident  was  not  enough. 
Based  on  the  police  report,  we  decided 


Aviation 

JournalismAwards 


The  1993  Max  Karant  journalism 
Awards  will  be  given  for  fair, 
accurate  and  insightful  coverage 
of  general  aviation  in  general 
(non-trade)  press  and  broadcast . 
outlets. 

^  SI, 0(H)  awards  will  bo  prosontod 
at  AtH’A  Expo  03  at  Disnov  s 
Dolphin  llotol  in  Orlando,  I'lorida. 

Dead  linos  for  ontrios  to  print, 
l\  or  radio  catogorios  is  August  I, 
1003.  Judging  is  bv  indbpondont 
panol  of  distinguishod  aviation 
journalists. 

^  Idigiblo:  Anv  work  publishod  in 
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“1  don’t  understand  why  they  didn’t 
question  us.  That  was  something  I 
wasn’t  pleased  about.  Dean  Fleischman 
never  said  a  word  to  us.  No  campus 
official  talked  to  me  outside  of  the 
police.” 

Ironically,  an  exchange  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  lawyers  representing  Tara  Doyle 
and  Christine  O’Donnell  might  have 
provided  legal  ammunition  for  the  po¬ 
lice  and  the  prosecutor’s  office. 

Christine  O’Donnell  was  inter¬ 
viewed  on  a  local  radio  station  and  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  she  believed  Tara 
Doyle  was  behind  the  theft  of  the  pa¬ 
pers.  “I  had  never  said  that,”  O’Donnell 
said,  “but  some  papers  picked  it  up,  and 
it  never  was  corrected  properly.” 

Doyle  retained  Richard  Hale  of 
Princeton,  N.j.,  to  represent  her.  Hale 
wrote  a  letter  to  O’Donnell  in  which 
he  noted  that  “As  you  know,  an  un¬ 
founded  allegation  that  a  person  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  criminal  activity  could 
result  in  severe  damage  to  a  person’s 
reputation.” 

Eventually,  Deborah  Pico,  a  Para- 
mus,  N.J.,  attorney  representing 
O’Donnell,  released  a  letter  that  exon¬ 
erated  Doyle  of  the  theft. 

“My  client  did  not  intend  to  imply 
that  your  client  was  in  any  way  in¬ 
volved  in  the  theft,”  Pico  wrote  on  be¬ 
half  of  O’Donnell.  “.  .  .  My  client  did 
not  advise  the  media  that  your  client 
was  involved  in  the  theft.” 

Hale  said  he  believed  that  the  pros¬ 
ecutors  could  have  filed  charges 
against  the  students  who  allegedly  took 
the  Signal.  “It  seems  to  me  that  theft  of 
newspapers,  whether  they  are  free,  or 
not,  is  a  criminal  offense,”  Hale  said. 

O’Donnell,  meanwhile,  has  devel¬ 


oped  a  new  appreciation  of  the  impact 
of  her  campus  newspaper. 

“It  pointed  out  the  power  of  the 
press,”  she  said.  “The  only  option  any¬ 
one  had  to  silence  us  was  to  steal  the 
papers. 

“They  somehow  thought  that  if  they 
stole  the  paper,  the  issue  would  go 
away,  but  it  made  it  much  worse.  It 
compounded  it  and  made  it  a  bigger 
story  than  it  had  been  before.”  BE^P 

Newsletter  lists 
top  black  college 
journalism  grads 

MORE  THAN  100  of  the  top  students 
graduating  from  journalism  programs  at 
historically  black  colleges  this  year  are 
showcased  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Black  College  Communication  Associ¬ 
ation’s  newsletter. 

The  short  biographical  sketches  of 
“BCCA  Top  Recruits”  are  the  first  step 
in  the  association’s  Partnership  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  seeks  to  link  news  organi¬ 
zations  and  black  college  faculty  and 
administrators  in  recruitment  efforts. 

“A  listing  of  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  our  graduates  should  ease 
the  task  of  searching  for  minority  talent 
by  organizations  serious  about  increas¬ 
ing  their  minority  employment  record,” 
said  BCCA  chairman  Lawrence  Kagg- 
wa,  a  Howard  University  professor. 

The  list  in  the  March/ April  issue  of 
BCCA  News  Journal  includes  Decem¬ 
ber  1992  graduates,  as  well  as  seniors 
scheduled  to  graduate  in  May.  Students 
from  14  historically  black  schools  are 
featured. 

Information  on  the  Journal  and  the 
Partnership  Program  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  executive  director  James 
Dodson  at  (312)  819-1212. 

UNC  student 
off  to  Europe 

ANDREW  CLINE,  A  senior  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  and  photo  editor  of  the  school’s 
Daily  Tar  Heel,  will  spend  next  summer 
in  Europe,  thanks  to  the  Ed  Jackson  In¬ 
ternational  Scholarship. 

The  scholarship,  which  includes  a 
$30,000  pledge  by  Jackson,  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  UNC’s  journalism  school  by 
the  former  United  Press  International 
correspondent  and  Time,  Washington 
Star  and  World  Press  Review  editor. 
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Campus  loumalism 


Student  paper 
handles  alarm 
without  panic 


by  John  Morano 

THE  OUTLOOK,  MONMOUTH 
(N.J.)  College’s  student  newspaper,  has 
had  a  long  history  of  publishing  with¬ 
out  a  faculty  adviser.  Its  banner  proud¬ 
ly  states,  “Student-Run  Since  1933.” 

Although  the  paper  is  still  “student- 
run,”  the  staff  recently  invited  two  pro¬ 
fessors  to  serve  as  co-advisers;  one  was 
myself,  an  untenured  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  the  other  was  Dr.  William 
Yaremchuk,  a  tenured  communications 
professor. 

Having  been  an  editor  and  a  re¬ 


porter  for  several  national  magazines 
and  various  newspapers,  1  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  work  with  the  students 
and  was  not  overly  concerned  about 
the  type  of  situations  we  might  face  in 
the  newsroom.  It  took  less  than  a  week 
for  me  to  find  out  just  how  involved 
campus  journalism  can  get. 

Almost  immediately,  a  senior  named 
Michael  McNeill  approached  me,  ask¬ 
ing  what  1  thought  about  starting  an 
investigative  news  team.  He  really 
wanted  to  do  it  and  had  the  backing  of 
the  editor  and  several  other  reporters, 
so  1  told  him  to  go  for  it. 

McNeill’s  team,  the  Eyeopeners, 
covered  date  rape  as  their  first  report, 
a  three-part  series.  For  their  next  top- 


f  Morano  is  a  professor  of  journalism 
who  has  taught  at  Monmouth  College 
for  five  years.) 


ic,  McNeill  wanted  to  do  a  story  on 
homosexuality  on  campus.  1  gave  the 
team  a  quick  lesson  in  libel,  stressed 
the  need  for  primary  sources,  and  then 
the  students  began  to  investigate. 

Two  days  before  the  deadline  of  the 
series’  first  installment,  McNeill  stopped 
by  my  office  and  told  me  that  he  had 
two  male  students  who  were  homo¬ 
sexuals  and  were  willing  to  speak  with 
him. 

One  of  the  men,  “Tom,”  wanted  to 
be  identified  and  photographed  in  the 
paper.  The  other  person,  “Sean,”  had 
just  graduated  but  still  spent  a  great 


deal  of  time  on  campus.  They  seemed 
like  good  sources,  although  1  hoped  we 
could  find  others,  including  a  female. 

The  next  day,  1  stopped  by  the  Out¬ 
look  office.  McNeill  rushed  me  into  a 
room,  closed  the  door  and  said,  “Tom 
just  told  me  he  is  HIV-positive  and 
wants  to  announce  it  in  the  paper.” 

At  that  point,  1  became  concerned 
with  several  things.  How  do  we  know 
Tom  is  really  HIV-positive?  Or  gay,  or 
reliable?  Should  we  allow  Tom  to  de¬ 
cide  how  he  is  covered  in  the  paper? 
What  would  some  of  the  secondary  ef¬ 
fects  be  if  we  ran  this  information? 
Who  would  be  helped,  or  hurt? 

It  seemed  the  first  step  was  to  invite 
the  paper’s  editor,  Mike  Spagnuolo,  to 
sit  in  on  our  discussion.  After  a  long 
talk,  we  decided  to  run  with  Sean  in 
the  first  report  and  use  the  time  to 
check  out  Tom,  since  we  seriously 


questioned  his  credibility.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  seemed  like  a  good  choice. 

At  home,  hours  before  deadline,  my 
phone  rang.  It  was  McNeill,  and  he 
needed  to  speak  with  me.  McNeill  in¬ 
formed  me  that  there  were  not  any 
new  developments  with  Tom  and  that 
he  had  found  a  female  who  would 
speak  with  him  about  lesbianism,  but 
that  was  not  why  he  needed  to  see  me. 
When  McNeill  told  me  that  Sean 
claimed  he  too  was  HIV-positive,  1  got 
dressed  and  drove  to  campus. 

Sean  told  McNeill  that  when  he  was 
a  student,  his  roommates  realized  he 
was  gay.  They  tormented  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  Sean  decided  to  date  a  girl 
on  campus,  hoping  his  roommates 
would  leave  him  alone.  Eventually,  he 
moved  out  of  his  dorm  and  broke  up 
with  the  young  lady. 

He  claimed  he  had  sex  with  her  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  make  the  relationship 
seem  more  legitimate.  He  did  not  tell 
her  about  his  HIV  status  and  had  no 
plans  to  do  so.  The  woman  was  still  a 
student  and  might  possibly  be  sexually 
active.  Sean  often  returned  to  campus, 
and  we  wondered  if  he  was  sexually  re¬ 
sponsible  during  his  visits. 

We  were  now  faced  with  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  scenario.  McNeill  had  promised 
Sean  that  he  would  not  be  revealed, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  fair  to  him.  We 
also  wanted  to  inform  his  former  girl¬ 
friend,  to  protect  her  and  possibly  oth¬ 
ers  she  might  be  intimate  with. 

It  seemed  the  best  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  goal  was  to  have  Sean  tell  her 
himself,  or  at  least  share  her  identity 
with  us  and  we  would  warn  her.  Mc¬ 
Neill  reached  Sean  and  he  refused  ei¬ 
ther  option. 

As  deadline  loomed,  we  became 
committed  to  the  story.  The  longer  we 
waited,  the  greater  the  possibility  that 
others  could  be  hurt,  but  we  were 
equally  committed  not  to  break  our 
agreement  with  Sean. 

Beyond  naming  Sean  or  his  girl¬ 
friend,  we  had  to  be  very  careful  telling 
his  story  because  several  of  his  former 
roommates  were  still  students.  If  they 
read  our  story  and  realized  who  he  was, 
they  might  also  identify  the  young 
lady,  possibly  starting  an  AIDS  panic 
and  perhaps  doing  serious  damage  to 
her  reputation. 

McNeill  punched  his  story  up  on  the 
computer  and  we  sat  down  with  Spa- 


(See  College  on  page  115) 


We  were  now  faced  with  a  very  difficult  scenario. 
McNeill  had  promised  Sean  that  he  would  not  be 
revealed  ....  We  also  wanted  to  inform  his 
former  girlfriend,  to  protect  her  and  possibly 
others  she  might  be  intimate  with. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


James  Willse 


Carol  Cain 


Bruce  Johnson 


Robert  Teitgen 


James  P.  Willse,  a  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  who  earlier  worked  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  assumed  the 
new  post  of  director  of  new  media  for 
the  newspaper  group  at  Advance  Pub¬ 
lications,  on  New  York’s  Staten  Island. 

Corel  Cain,  business  editor  with  the 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade,  has  been  named 
an  assistant  business  editor  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  where  she  will  help  su¬ 
pervise  daily  and  weekend  coverage, 
special  sections  and  changes  between 
editions. 

Previously,  Cain  worked  for  the 
Detroit  News  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Lisa  Begrad,  lifestyle  editor  at  the 
Southside  Sun  in  suburban  Atlanta,  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  Jewish  Times  as  a 
staff  writer. 

John  M.  Slump,  voice  information 
services  manager  of  the  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  voice  information  services 
director  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Paula  Grogan,  business  manager  of 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  now  is 
business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution. 

Grogan  earlier  was  with  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News. 

Bog  Murphy,  former  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society. 

MIchaol  V.  Spain,  city  editor  of  the 
Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union,  has  been 


promoted  to  assistant  managing  editor 
for  systems. 

Donnis  J.  MichalskI,  executive 
news  editor,  moves  to  city  editor. 

Brucn  Johnson,  national  circulation 
director  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  now 
is  metro  circulation  director,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  city  home  delivery,  city  single¬ 
copy  sales  and  suburban  circulation. 

He  succeeds  Robort  Eickhoff , 
who  joined  the  Orlando  Sentinel  as  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

Johnson  has  held  several  circulation 
management  posts  at  the  Tribune  and 
earlier  worked  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Josoph  E.  Mllcholl,  controller  of 
the  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Herald-Palladi¬ 
um,  has  been  promoted  to  business 
manager. 

Susan  Serafin,  accounting  super¬ 
visor,  was  named  accounting  manager. 

Kavin  Edmondson,  who  has 

worked  for  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News- 
Leader,  joined  the  Herald-Palladium  as 
home  delivery  manager. 

Lee  Enterprises,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
has  announced  publisher  appoint¬ 
ments  at  three  of  its  newspapers. 

Phil  Blako,  publisher  of  the  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont.,  Missoulian,  assumes  the 
same  position  at  the  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  succeeding  the  retir¬ 
ing  Jamos  E.  Burgoss. 

Blake  has  served  as  general  manager 
and  controller  of  Madison  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  the  City  News  Bureau 
in  Chicago. 

David  C.  Sharp,  publisher  and 
earlier  advertising  manager  and  opera¬ 
tions  director  with  the  Rapid  City 


(S.D.)  Journal,  becomes  publisher  in 
Missoula. 

Leralta  Lynda,  publisher  of  the 
Independent  Record,  Helena,  Mont., 
succeeds  Sharp  at  the  Journal. 

Lynde  previously  worked  for  the  Mis¬ 
soulian  and  was  human  resources  direc¬ 
tor  with  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
and  general  manager  of  the  Journal 
Times  of  Racine,  Wis. 

Rebarl  Tellgan,  retail  sales  manager 
for  the  Denver  Post,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  retail  advertising  manager. 

Teitgen  earlier  was  in  ad  sales  at  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Charles  McCollum,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  editions,  has  been 
appointed  executive  news  editor  for 
afternoon. 

McCollum  has  been  an  assistant 
metro  editor,  morning  state  editor  and 
afternoon  city  editor  at  the  Mercury 
News  and  an  editor  and  reporter  with 
the  Washington  Star  and  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

Rebecca  Salner,  a  reporter  and 
editor  in  San  Jose,  succeeds  McCollum 
as  morning  and  afternoon  city  editor. 

Salner  previously  worked  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

Pal  Dlllen,  a  Mercury  News  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  columnist,  was  named 
editor  of  the  paper’s  Sunday  magazine 
section. 

He  succeeds  Jeffrey  Klein  ,  now 
editor  in  chief  of  Mother  Jones. 

Dillon  has  served  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  local  and  state,  metro  ed¬ 
itor  and  assistant  city  editor  in  charge 
of  local  and  state  government  coverage 
in  San  Jose. 
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Mary  Jurkonis 


J.  Larry  Burkhart 


Diana  Hardy 


Mary  Jurkonis,  local  retail  sales 
manager  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has 
been  appointed  national  retail  general 
sales  manager. 

Earlier,  Jurkonis  worked  for  the  West 
County  Times  in  Richmond,  Calif. 

J.  Larry  Burkhart,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  display  ad  director. 

Burkhart  has  been  president  of 
Burkhart  Marketing  &  Communica¬ 
tions,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  general  manag¬ 
er  of  Owens  &  Associates,  an  ad  group 
in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  president  of  TCI, 
an  advertising  and  marketing  concern 
in  Portland,  Ore. 

Thomas  W.  Marquis,  ad  director 
and  earlier  circulation  director  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  joined  the  Register 
as  national  ad  director. 

Marquis  also  worked  as  circulation 
director  of  South  Connecticut  News¬ 
papers  in  Stamford  and  the  Courier 
News  of  Bridgewater,  N.J. 

Diana  Hardy,  who  has  held  sales 
and  marketing  posts  in  Santa  Ana, 
now  serves  as  the  director  of  business 
development. 

Ooorgina  Y.  Slophons,  a  financial 
planning  consultant  at  Strommen  Fi¬ 
nancial  Inc.  who  earlier  served  in  risk 
financing,  planning  and  analysis  posi¬ 
tions  with  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.  and 
AT&T,  has  been  appointed  treasurer 
of  Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Oioria  Cioud,  special  projects  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Washington  Times  circula¬ 
tion  department,  has  been  named  op¬ 
erations  manager  for  the  department, 
succeeding  Ronald  Watts,  now  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Observer-Times. 

Previously,  Cloud  was  circulation 
administrative  manager  for  the  Post 
and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C. 


Rohort  Porona,  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  has  joined  the  Press-Enterprise 
of  Riverside,  Calif.,  as  circulation 
director. 

Perona  has  worked  in  circulation  po¬ 
sitions  with  the  Oakland  Tribune  and 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 

John  M.  Loo,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  with  the  New  York  Times,  over¬ 
seeing  coverage  of  foreign,  national, 
business/financial,  Washington  and 
science  news,  and  the  Week  in  Review 
section,  assumes  the  position  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  editorial  development  for  the 
New  York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group  in  November. 

Lee  succeeds  Soymour  Topping, 
who  will  leave  the  company  to  become 
administrator  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  and 
a  journalism  professor  at  Columbia 
University. 

At  the  Times,  Lee  led  the  conver¬ 
sion  and  redesign  of  the  business  and 
financial  news  pages,  served  on  the 
business/financial  news  staff  and  was 
bureau  chief  in  Tokyo  and  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  London  and  Canada  bu¬ 
reaus.  Previously,  he  worked  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 


John  R.  O'Roilly,  president  of 
publisher  Simon  &  Schuster’s  distribu¬ 
tion  services  division,  has  joined  the 
Times  as  president  of  City  &  Suburban 
Delivery  Systems,  the  wholesale  news¬ 
paper  distribution  company  that  han¬ 
dles  the  Times  and  other  publications  . 

Sorgio  H.  Salinas,  advertising  and 
marketing  director  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light,  has  been  appointed  ad 
director  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Salinas  has  worked  for  USA  Today, 
the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times,  the  El  Paso 
Herald  Post  and  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

Ellon  Silva  Wilson,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  with  New  Mexico’s  Public  Service 
Co.,  a  public  utility  company,  joined 
the  Morning  News  as  vice  president  of 
human  resources. 

Garot  von  Nolsor,  general  manager 
of  the  Globe-News  newspapers  in 
Amarillo,  Texas,  has  been  appointed 
publisher. 

Earlier,  von  Netzer  was  a  sports- 
writer,  sports  editor,  managing  editor, 
executive  editor  and  assistant  general 
manager  in  Amarillo  and  sports  editor, 
a  reporter  and  a  photographer  with  the 
Boonville  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 


Solve  your  recruitment  problems; 
visit  us  at  NAA. 

The  Convention  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
executive  recruitment  needs.  Call  Mike  Walker  or  Carl  Youngs  at 
our  office  or  contact  us  at  the  Marriott. 

1605  Colonial  Parkway  •  Inverness,  IL  60067 
(708)  991-6900 
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USA  Weekend  salutes  the  newspapers  who  ral¬ 
lied  readers  to  help  others  less  fortunate  on  Make  A 
Difference  Day,  November  14,1992.  Six  volunteer 
efforts  were  selected  to  receive  national  Make  A 
Difference  Day  awards,  and  others  were  awarded 
Honorable  Mentions.  But,  everyone  involved  with 
Make  A  Difference  Day  was  a  winner:  the  197,000 
volunteers  from  across  America;  the  countless  num¬ 
ber  of  people  they  helped;  and  all  the  newspapers 
who  encouraged  and  supported  this  national  day 
of  doing  good. 

USA  Weekend  honors  Make  A 
Difference  Day  volunteers  in  the 
April  16-18,  1993  issue. 

We  thank  you  all. 


National  Winners’ 
Newspapers 

THE  SANTA  MARIA  TIMES 

Santa  Maria,  California 


Honorable  Mention 
Winners’  Newspapers 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Newspapers  that 
co-sponsored  local 
Make  A  Difference  Day 
programs 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 

Bluefield,  West  Virginia 


THE  STATESMAN-JOURNAL 

Salem,  Oregon 


THE  NEWS-GAZEHE 

Champaign,  Illinois 


DETROIT  NEWS  &  FREE  PRESS 

Detroit,  Michigan 


THE  REPORTER-NEWS 

Abilene,  Texas 


THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


ALABAMA 

Decatur  Daily 


ARIZONA 

Tucson  Citizen 


ARKANSAS 

Paragould  Daily  Press 


CALIFORNIA 

Contra  Costa  Sunday  Times 
Davis  Enterprise 
Madera  Tribune 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
Santa  Maria  Times 
Santa  Monica  Outlook 
Temecula  Californian 
Watsonville  Register-Pajaronian 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol  Press 
New  Haven  Register 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News  Journal 


GEORGIA 

Clayton  News/Daily 
Dublin  Courier  Herald 
Millegeville  Union  Recorder 


IDAHO 

Boise  Idaho  Statesman 


THE  FRAMINGHAM 
MIDDLESEX  NEWS 

Framingham,  Massachusetts 


LOS  ANGELES  DAILY  NEWS 

Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  LAS  VEGAS  SUN 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 


THE  TULSA  WORLD 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


THE  NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Times 


FLORIDA 


Boca  Raton  News 


Key  West  Citizen 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
Pensacola  News  Journal 


St.  Augustine  Record 


ILLINOIS 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Carmi  Times 

Champaign  News-Gazette 
Crystal  Lake  Northwest  Herald 
Danville  Commercial  News 
DuOuoin  Evening  Call 
Rockford  Register  Star 
West  Frankfort  Daily  American 


INDIANA 


Auburn  Evening  Star 
Bluffton  News-Banner 


Elkhart  Truth 


Franklin  Daily  Journal 
Kendallville  News  Sun 


You  Helued  Ma 


LEFT:  Citizens  of  Champaign,  IL.  bustle  around  Langston  Allston-Yeagle,  1,  as  they  gather 
donations  for  the  homeless  on  Make  A  Difference  Day.  ABOVE:  Members  of  Bethel  AME 
Church  of  Champaign,  IL,  brave  the  snow  to  bring  donations  for  Make  A  Difference  Day. 
RIGHT:  Waltham,  MA,  businessman  Wayne  Brasco  and  family  collected  and  delivered 
$2,500  in  food  and  more  than  a  ton  of  clothing  for  those  in  need  on  Make  A  Difference  Day. 


Lafayette  Journal-Courier 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 

KANSAS 

Leavenworth  Times 

KENTUCKY 

Elizabethtown  News-Enterprise 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Sulphur  News  Leader  Group 
Shreveport  Times 

MARYLAND 

Easton  Sunday  Star 

MASSACHUSEHS 

Boston  Herald 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
Southbridge  News 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian  Daily  Telegram 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer 
Mt.  Pleasant  Morning  Sun 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Lansing  State  Journal 
Holland  Sentinel 
Ypsilanti  Press 

MINNESOTA 

St.  Cloud  Times 


MISSOURI 

Springfield  News-Leader 

MONTANA 

Great  Falls  Tribune 

NEBRASKA 

Scottsbiuff  Star-Herald 
Beatrice  Sun 

NEVADA 

Las  Vegas  Sun 

NEW  JERSEY 

Camden  Courier  Post 
Asbury  Park  Press 
Atlantic  City  Press 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Press  Sun-Bulletin 
Troy  Record 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
Schenectady  Daily  Gazette 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Concord  Tribune 
Lumberton  Robesonian 
Morganton  News  Herald 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Lake  County  News-Herald 
Port  Clinton  News  Herald 


Longview  News  Journal 
Victoria  Advocate 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  Herald 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
Wenatchee  World 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington  Herald-Dispatch 
Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph 

WISCONSIN 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Wausau  Daily  Herald 
Waukesha  County  Freeman 


Fremont  News-Messenger 
Marietta  Times 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle 

OKLAHOMA 

Enid  News  &  Eagle 
Tulsa  World 

OREGON 

Coos  Bay  World 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver  County  Times 
Butler  Eagle 

Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
North  Hills  News  Record 
Clearfield  Progress 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kent  County  Daily  Times 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Beaufort  Gazette 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  American  News 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 

TENNESSEE 

Maryville  Daily  Times 

TEXAS 

El  Paso  Times 
Houston  Post 
Abilene  Reporter-News 
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Cross-border 
Newspaper  Ownership 

It’s  on  the  rise  in  the  IZ-nation  European  Community 
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by  Robert  O’Connor 

THE  12-NATION  European  Commu¬ 
nity  sees  the  beginnings  of  a  market 
in  cross-border  newspaper  ownership. 

La  Repubblica,  the  Italian  national 
daily,  and  El  Pais,  the  Spanish  national 
daily,  have  a  presence  in  the  British 
national  newspaper  industry  with  their 
stakes,  of  more  than  18%  each,  in  The 
Independent.  Together  with  Le  Monde, 
the  national  French  daily,  the  three 
newspapers  have  set  up  a  company,  Eu¬ 
ropean  Newspapers  Associated,  to 
look  at  projects  in  Europe.  One  is  the 
possible  launch  of  a  French  national 
morning  daily.  A  decision  on  whether 
to  proceed  is  expected  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Pearson,  which  owns  the  Financial 
Times,  has  bought  Les  Echos,  the 
French  financial  daily,  as  well  as  a  stake 
in  the  company  that  publishes  both 
Expansion,  the  biggest-selling  financial 
daily  in  Spain,  and  Marca,  the  seven- 
day  sports  newspaper  that  also  has 
Spain’s  largest  readership. 

Graham  Luff,  managing  director  of 
Newspaper  Publishing,  which  publish¬ 
es  The  Independent  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  on  Sunday,  said  the  company 
turned  to  the  other  newspapers  rather 
than  to  institutions  for  increased  in¬ 
vestment  “because  they  would  bring 
something  in  terms  of  development 
within  Europe;  that  they  would  under¬ 
stand  publishing,  and  they  would  be 
here  for  the  long  term.” 

The  knowledge  that  each  newspaper 
brings  to  the  alliance.  Luff  said,  is  im¬ 
portant.  “We’re  learning  a  lot  from 
each  other  in  terms  of  technology.  We 
also  recognize  that  on  selected  issues, 
information  can  be  transported  from 
one  newspaper  to  another.” 

Luff  stresses  that  the  partners  are  in 
no  hurry.  “We  in  the  U.K.  have  had  a 
very  difficult  time  with  the  economy. 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  London.) 


La  Repubblica,  the  Italian  national 
daily,  and  El  Pais,  the  Spanish  national 
daily,  have  a  presence  in  the  British 
national  newspaper  industry  with  their 
stakes,  of  more  than  18%  each,  in  The 
Independent.  Together  with  Le  Monde, 
the  national  French  daily,  the  three 
newspapers  have  set  up  a  company, 
European  Newspapers  Associated,  to 
look  at  projects  in  Europe. 


We’ve  had  to  concentrate  on  issues  at 
home.” 

Luff  sees  good  opportunities  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  coming  years.  For  instance,  he 
expects  that  the  advertising  industry 
will  become  gradually  “more  focused 
within  the  Community  than  in  indi¬ 
vidual  countries.” 

Pearson’s  Les  Echos  purchase  came 
after  the  British  publisher  had  bought 
an  initial  stake  in  the  French  paper. 
The  moves  into  France  and  Spain  were 
in  line  with  Pearson’s  strategy  of  buy¬ 
ing  or  starting  financial-business  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guages  of  other  countries.  Pearson,  said 
group  managing  director  Frank  Barlow, 


EL  PAIS 


Uderes  del  PSOE  arremetcn  en  bkx|ue 
contra  Aznar  por  ‘%jtuiar”  a  Gonzalez 


remains  on  the  lookout  for  similar  op¬ 
portunities. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  is  doing  quite 
what  we’re  doing,”  he  said. 

Once  in  the  Pearson  stable,  Barlow 
said,  European  newspapers  can  “hook 
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_ Winners  All _ 

Individualists,  iconoclasts,  initiators,  risk-takers, 

FINE  WRITERS  OF  EVERY  STRIPE  AND  STYLE — 

These  are  the  people  who  make  The  Washington  Post 

A  NEWSPAPER  WHERE  CREATIVITY,  ENTERPRISE  AND  SURPRISE  ARE  PRIZED. 

Three  outstanding  journalists  have  just  brought 
The  Post’s  Pulitzer  Prize  count  to  26. 

A  WRITERS’  PAPER 

WHERE  THE  READERS  REAP  THE  REWARDS. 


George  Lerdner,  Jr.  Devid  Merenies  Micheel  Dirde 

1993  PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR  1  993  PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR  1  993  PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR 

Feature  Writing  National  Affairs  Reporting  Criticism 


By  Kim  Arrington — The  Washington  Post  By  James  M.  Thresher — The  Washington  Post  By  Kim  Arrington — The  Washington  Post 


“FOR  HIS  UNFLINCHING  “FOR  HIS  REVEALING  “FOR  HIS  BOOK  REVIEWS.” 

EXAMINATION  OF  HIS  DAUGH-  ARTICLES  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  DIRDA’S  ESSAYS  HAVE 

TER’S  MURDER  BY  A  VIOLENT  POLITICAL  RECORD  OF  CANDI-  ILLUMINATED  LITERATURE 

MAN  WHO  HAD  SLIPPED  DATE  BILL  CLINTON.”  AS  VARIED  AS  THE  BIBLE, 

THROUGH  THE  CRIMINAL  MARANISS  SPENT  THE  THE  LATEST  CHILDREN’S 

JUSTICE  SYSTEM.”  LARDNER’S  CAMPAIGN  YEAR  EXPLORING  BOOKS  AND  DOSTOEVSKY’S 

STORY  WAS  A  WORK  OF  THE  PERSONAL  AND  POLITI-  “CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT.” 

REMARKABLE  COURAGE.  IT  CAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  A  PASSION  FOR  READING 

FOCUSED  NATIONAL  ATTEN-  GOVERNOR  OF  ARKANSAS,  MADE  THIS  SON  OF  AN  OHIO 

TION  ON  VIOLENCE  AGAINST  PRODUCING  BEAUTIFULLY  STEELWORKER  THE  FIRST 

WOMEN.  WRITTEN,  INSIGHTFUL  MEMBER  OF  HIS  FAMILY 

REPORTS  THAT  EXEMPLIFIED  FROM  COLLEGE;  HIS  LOVE 

THE  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  ANIMATES  EVERY 

ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  CAN  PI  ECE  H  E  WR ITES. 

MAKE. 

(Z^l)etPa$l|m9ton|)09t 


Reprints  of  these  writers’  award-winning  articles  are  available.  Please  send  a  self-addressed  9”  x  1 2”  Manila  envelope  to: 
Pulitzer  Reprints,  The  Washington  post,  Washington,  D.C.  20071 .  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


up  to  the  FT’s  data  base  and  use  any 
international  news  that  is  of  interest  to 
them.” 

Access  to  the  Financial  Times  re¬ 
sources,  he  said,  was  important  in 
Spain  in  1991,  when  British  publisher 
Robert  Maxwell  drowned  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

European  newspapers,  Barlow  ar¬ 
gues,  can  be  good  investments.  He 
noted  that  they  tend  to  have  prepaid 
circulations,  bringing  in  a  guaranteed 
cash  flow,  and  their  advertising  base, 
much  lower  than  in  Britain,  holds 
promise  for  future  growth. 

Alastair  Smellie,  a  media  analyst  at 
Lehman  Brothers  International  in 
London,  said  that  Pearson’s  invest¬ 
ments  in  foreign  newspapers  which 
would  have  an  appetite  for  Financial 
Times  data  and  news  reports  represent 
an  attempt  by  the  British  publisher  to 
“leverage  a  financial  product”  that  is 


international  by  its  nature.  This  strat¬ 
egy,  he  said,  offers  a  high  degree  of 
“operational  and  financial  synergy.” 

Movements  toward  cross-border 
ownership  have  been  given  a  legal  im¬ 
petus  by  the  arrival  of  the  single  Euro¬ 
pean  market.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1993,  the  12- 
nation  European  Community  became 
one  market,  equally  open  to  all  of  its 
citizens.  Companies  from  one  EC 
country  are  free  to  buy  companies  in 
any  of  the  other  11  states. 

However,  strong  barriers  to  cross- 
border  ownership  remain.  Steve  Win- 
ram,  worldwide  media  research  and  in¬ 
formation  director  at  Zenith  Media 
Worldwide  in  London,  said  that  most 
of  Europe’s  major  print  media  owners 
still  do  around  90%  of  their  business  in 
their  home  markets. 

These  markets,  he  added,  tend  to  be 
highly  competitive  and  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  penetrate  from  the  outside.  This 
is  in  contrast  with  television,  which 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  cross-border 
ownership  in  Europe. 

“The  grand  premise,”  Winram  said, 
“is  that  Europe  is  a  single  market,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  a  complete  flow  of 
services  and  goods.  The  reality,  of 
course,  is  somewhat  different.” 

For  one  thing,  he  noted,  Europe’s 


newspapers  and  media  companies  are 
often  controlled  by  families  who  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  sell. 

Smellie  argues  that  the  dominant 
role  that  European  media  companies 
have  achieved  in  their  home  markets 
may  actually  push  them  into  cross-bor¬ 
der  expansion. 

“I  think  this  is  being  facilitated  in¬ 
creasingly,”  he  said,  “by  the  growing  in¬ 
ternationalization  of  the  information 
markets  themselves,  as  the  software 
and  distribution  capabilities  for  mar¬ 
keting  across  an  international  barrier 
become  more  and  more  developed.” 

Smellie  said  that  the  media  owner¬ 
ship  pattern  in  Europe  will  broaden  in 
coming  years.  “I  think  it’s  going  to 
have  to  be,  because  you  do  get  some 
operational  benefit  from  being  under  a 
larger  umbrella.” 

The  merger,  agreed  to  last  fall  and 
now  in  effect,  between  British  publish¬ 


er  Reed  International  and  Dutch  pub¬ 
lisher  Elsevier  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
future  developments. 

Despite  its  Dutch  history,  Elsevier  is 
the  world  leader  in  publishing  scientif¬ 
ic  information  in  English  and  the  num¬ 
ber  two  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Elsevier’s  international  publishing  in¬ 
terests  include  scientific  and  profession¬ 
al  information.  Its  U.S.  subsidiary,  based 
in  Bethesda,  Md.,  publishes  govern¬ 
ment  information  as  well  as  information 
on  real  estate,  nursing  and  business. 

In  the  Netherlands,  Elsevier  owns 
two  national  dailies  and  four  local 
newspapers.  In  Britain,  Reed  Interna¬ 
tional  has  a  stable  of  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  free  newspapers  and 
three  dailies. 

Paul  Vlek,  an  Amsterdam-based  di¬ 
rector  of  the  new  company,  estimated 
that  newspapers  represent  12%  of  the 
total  picture.  Vlek  does  not  see  any  ad¬ 
vantages  in  combining  the  news  re¬ 
sources  of  the  two  groups. 

Reed’s  newspapers,  he  noted,  are  lo¬ 
cally  oriented,  and  Elsevier’s  Dutch  pa¬ 
pers  get  their  news  from  their  own 
staffs  and  from  the  Dutch  national 
news  agency. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  are  “language- 


area  bounded.”  One  plus,  Vlek  said, 
might  be  greater  muscle  in  buying 
newsprint. 

Smellie  predicts  three  features  to 
coming  trends  in  media  mergers  in  Eu¬ 
rope:  “further  multinational  expansion, 
growing  electronic  penetration,  and  an 
increased  concentration  of  ownership.” 

One  incentive  for  an  Italian  newspa¬ 
per  to  invest  outside  Italy,  he  said, 
would  be  the  restrictive  labor  practices 
that  often  still  apply  on  newspapers  in 
southern  Europe.  The  survival  of  these 
rules,  he  argues,  restricts  profitability, 
sending  capital  abroad. 

However,  Smellie  does  not  believe 
cross-border  expansion  will  focus  on 
newspapers.  He  argues  that  there  is 
little  synergy  for  a  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  to  go  into  another  market.  The 
growth  areas,  he  said,  will  be  interna¬ 
tional  professional  publishing,  educa¬ 
tional  publishing  and  English-lan¬ 
guage  publishing. 

Winram  also  views  the  Reed-Elsevier 
merger  as  significant.  He  believes  that 
the  coming  pattern  in  cross-border 
ownership  will  largely  take  the  form  of 
major  alliances  and  acquisitions.  “I 
would  think  Reed-Elsevier  was  a  kind 
of  signal  to  the  marketplace  of  how  big 
and  corporate  this  would  get.” 

He  suggested  that  smaller  deals  may 
not  be  economical. 

Britain  has  long  been  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  newspaper  ownership.  Also, 
Barlow  points  out,  there  is  a  tradition 
of  Canadian  ownership  of  British  na¬ 
tional  papers:  first  with  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  owner  of  the  Daily  Express,  and 
today  with  Conrad  Black,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Barlow  noted  that  Rupert  Murdoch, 
an  Australian  naturalized  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen,  has  been  a  newspaper 
publisher  in  Britain  for  more  than  20 
years.  Murdoch  controls  more  than  a 
third  of  the  circulation  of  Britain’s  na¬ 
tional  newspapers.  “So  we’ve  never  had 
any  restrictions  of  that  type  in  Britain,” 
he  observed. 

Barlow  predicts  an  ownership  shift 
among  European  newspapers  away 
from  families  and  toward  corporations. 
This  trend  tends  to  accelerate,  he 
notes,  as  more  relatives  enter  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  pressure  grows  to  sell. 

“Proprietors  often  care  who  buys  the 
newspaper,  so  that’s  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  Pearson  has.  We’re  regarded  as 
rather  good  owners,  I  think  because  we 
manage  our  newspapers  corporately 
rather  than  proprietorially.  We  appoint 
an  editor  and  let  him  edit.”  BEd?? 


Barlow  predicts  an  ownership  shift  among 
European  newspapers  away  from  families  and 
toward  corporations. 
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There's  no  place  like  New  England 


. . .  DEVOTED  TO  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  SINCE  1704 


The  American  colonies’  first  newspaper,  the  Boston 
News-Letter,  published  weekly,  appeared  just  two  years 
after  the  establishment  of  Britain’s  first  newspaper.  The 
main  content  of  the  Boston  paper  was  European  news 
brought  by  ship  captains,  with  little  local  news.  But  colonial 
newspapers  soon  grew  in  number,  influence  and  content. 
James  Franklin,  Benjamin’s  elder  brother,  estab¬ 
lished  the  New  England  Courant  in  1721.  This  outspoken 
newspaper  so  outraged  Boston’s  power  elite  that  James  was 
jailed  and,  for  a  time,  the  paper  was  printed  under  Ben 
Franklin’s  name.  On  emerging  from  jail,  James  moved  his 
press  to  free-thinking  Rhode  Island,  where  he  resumed  print¬ 
ing  in  peace. 

The  1735  acquittal  of  John  Peter  Zenger  of  a  libel 
charge — after  a  year  in  jail — resulted  in  reluctance  by  colo¬ 


nial  governments  to  prosecute  printers  who  published  oppos¬ 
ing  viewpoints.  Growing  opposition  here  to  British  policies 
insured  that  there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  these,  expressed  in 
many  New  England  newspapers.  Samuel  Adams’  fulmina- 
tions  against  the  1765  Stamp  Act  appeared  in  many  papers 
over  a  variety  of  signatures.  His  writings  were  persuasive  in 
making  the  act  ineffectual  as  a  revenue  source,  and  it  was 
repealed  the  following  year. 

Today,  over  fifty  New  England  newspapers — or  their 
direct  inheritors — have  been  published  for  100  years  or 
more,  the  oldest  being  the  Hartford  Courant,  continuously 
published  since  1764.  Together,  they  represent  a  continuing 
bulwark  against  the  misuse  of  power,  and  a  beacon  for  pub¬ 
lic  enlightenment. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 
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Kansas  attorney 
general  sides  with 
small^town  papers 

Some  businesses  pull  newspaper  ads  to  show 
support  for  the  government’s  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  law  and  publish  its  expenditures 


by  Margaret  Allen 

THE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 
for  a  remote  western  Kansas  county 
took  on  their  local  newspapers  and 
ended  up  with  a  bigger  fight  than  they 
had  bargained  for. 

The  state’s  chief  prosecutor,  Kansas 
Attorney  General  Robert  Stephan,  has 
taken  up  the  newspapers’  cause  and 
has  initiated  legal  action  against  the 
three-member  board. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  county  will 


abide  by  state  law  and  regularly  publish 
its  expenditures  greater  than  $50. 

“This  is  public  money,  for  crying  out 
loud.  They’re  spending  the  tax  dollars 
and  the  public  ought  to  know  how  it’s 
being  spent,”  local  attorney  Steve 
Hirsch  declared. 

The  Sl-year-old  Hirsch  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  assistant  attorney 
general  in  the  case  and  is  acting  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  AG’s  office.  The  case  could 
drag  into  June  before  it  is  settled,  he 
said. 

As  their  defense,  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  argue  that  cities  and  school 
districts  are  not  required  to  publish  ex¬ 
penditures  and  that  some  counties  sim- 

( Allen  is  a  free-lance  journalist  based  in 
Hutchinson,  Kan.) 


ply  ignore  the  law.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Kansas  Association  of  Counties 
found  that  10  to  15  counties  are  disre¬ 
garding  the  law,  according  to  Kansas 
Press  Association  executive  director 
David  Furnas. 

What  is  more,  there  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  attempts  by  county  govern¬ 
ments  to  change  the  law.  In  testimony 
before  the  Kansas  Legislature,  the 
KAC  has  said  that  publishing  costs  for 
individual  counties  range  from  as  low 
as  $10  a  quarter  to  as  high  as  $6,000  a 


month,  depending  on  how  often  a 
county  publishes  and  how  many  ex¬ 
penditures  it  has. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  the 
government  violates  the  law,  they  just 
change  the  law,”  said  Furnas,  and 
added  that  public  notice  laws  in 
Kansas  are  probably  the  weakest  in  the 
nation. 

The  Legislature  is  now  considering  a 
bill  that  would  further  dilute  public- 
notice  requirements,  which  the  KPA  is 
fighting.  In  response,  county  govern¬ 
ments  have  accused  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  trying  to  line  their  pockets  by 
defending  publication. 

Furnas  acknowledges  that  legal  no¬ 
tices  are  a  source  of  revenue  for  news¬ 
papers,  but  he  adds  that  they  are  also  a 
public-policy  matter. 


“It  should  be  in  the  government’s 
best  interest  to  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed,”  Furnas  said,  “but  there  seems 
to  be  some  tendency  to  keep  the  public 
in  the  dark.” 

Longtime  newspaperman  Randall 
Braden,  owner  of  the  newspapers  fight¬ 
ing  the  current  battle  over  legal  no¬ 
tices,  indicated  that  he  was  surprised 
by  a  boycott  in  which  some  businesses 
have  pulled  their  advertising  to  show 
their  support  for  the  county. 

“1  thought  I  was  defending  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know,”  he  said.  “Perhaps 
many  of  them  don’t  want  to  know.” 

The  commotion  started  last  fall 
when  the  board  of  commissioners  rep¬ 
resenting  the  3,243  people  in  Cheyenne 
County  decided  to  save  money  and 
stopped  publishing  expenditures.  Up 
until  October,  they  had  published  a  list 
each  quarter  in  both  of  the  county’s 
two  weekly  newspapers,  the  St.  Francis 
Herald  and  the  Bird  City  Times.  The 
two,  owned  by  Braden’s  Cheyenne  Pub¬ 
lications,  have  a  combined  circulation 
of  2,850  readers. 

In  October,  the  commissioners  in¬ 
stead  bought  a  small  one-column  no¬ 
tice  in  each  paper  telling  interested 
taxpayers  that  the  list  was  available  at 
the  courthouse  for  anybody  who  want¬ 
ed  to  see  it. 

About  a  week  later,  Braden  visited 
the  commissioners  and  county  clerk 
and  told  them  the  law  requires  they 
publish  the  list  in  an  established  gen¬ 
eral-circulation  newspaper. 

In  open  session  the  county  officials 
acknowledged  they  were  not  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law,  Braden’s  attorney 
Hirsch  said,  but  they  argued  that  other 
county  governments  around  the  state 
were  skirting  the  law  in  the  same  way. 

“We  asked  them  to  give  us  a  list  and 
we’d  pick  on  them  too,”  said  Hirsch. 

Braden  attempted  to  solve  the  dis¬ 
agreement  locally.  Hirsch  exchanged 
letters  with  the  county  attorney  in 
which  he  urged  the  commissioners  to 
comply.  They  refused  unless  ordered  by 
a  court. 

“You’d  probably  be  hard-pressed  to 
find  any  government  unit  with  a  tax 
lid  that  isn’t  stretched  somewhat,” 
Hirsch  observed,  “but  how  many  citi¬ 
zens  are  going  to  go  to  the  courthouse 
to  see  how  the  public  money  is  spent?” 

Hirsch  researched  the  legal  options 
and  decided  to  ask  for  a  court  order. 
According  to  statute,  the  county  attor- 


“It  should  be  in  the  government’s  best  interest 
to  keep  the  public  informed,”  Furnas  said,  “but 
there  seems  to  be  some  tendency  to  keep 
the  public  in  the  dark.” 
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ney  would  have  to  file  it,  but  as  the 
county’s  chief  legal  counsel,  he  refused. 
So  Hirsch  played  his  last  card  and 
went  to  the  Kansas  attorney  general  in 
Topeka. 

“They  called  back  and  said,  ‘We 
agree  with  you  and  we  think  they’ve  vi¬ 
olated  the  law,  but  it’s  a  long  way  out 
from  St.  Francis  to  Topeka,’  ”  said 
Hirsch. 

“So  1  was  appointed  as  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  attorney  general,  which  is  good 
through  the  pursuit  of  this  case.” 

The  commissioners  then  attempted 
to  have  Hirsch  disqualified  on  grounds 
that  he  is  Braden’s  attorney,  but  a  dis¬ 
trict  court  judge  ruled  in  March  there 
was  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Meanwhile,  Braden  claimed  a  minor 
victory  when  the  commissioners  pub¬ 
lished  the  fourth-quarter  expenditures 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  they  still 
refuse  to  publish  the  third-quarter  list. 

Now  all  parties  are  awaiting  hearing 
to  determine  the  facts  and  set  a  sched¬ 
ule  for  filing  briefs.  A  decision  could  be 
rendered  as  early  as  May  or  as  late  as 
June,  said  Hirsch. 

Should  the  judge  rule  against  the 
commissioners,  they  could  be  stuck 
with  a  bill  that  exceeds  what  it  would 
have  cost  to  publish  the  list  in  the  first 
place. 

“The  county  may  not  only  end  up 
with  the  costs  of  defending  themselves, 
but  if  this  looks  a  little  willful  they  may 
end  up  paying  my  bill  too,”  said  Hirsch. 
“The  judge  could  assess  them  with  it, 
and  could  assess  it  to  them  personally.” 

The  battle  has  probably  cost  Braden 
more  income  than  he  would  have 
earned  from  the  ads  because  of  those 
who  have  dropped  their  advertising. 

“1  think  frankly  that  the  pressure  got 
bad  enough  for  a  while  there  that  if  this 
had  been  Braden  or  Cheyenne  Publica¬ 
tions  against  the  county  it  might  have 
gotten  dropped,”  Hirsch  remarked.  But 
it  was  no  longer  Cheyenne  Publica¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  state  of  Kansas.” 

Judge  denies  bid 
to  unseal  records 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  refused  a 
New  Jersey  newspaper’s  bid  to  unseal 
court  records  which  the  newspaper  be¬ 
lieves  include  a  Miami  man’s  guilty  plea 
in  the  shooting  death  of  a  woman.  The 
Asbury  Park  Press  said  it  will  appeal  the 
ruling  by  U.S.  District  Judge  John  E. 
Sprizzo  in  New  York  City.  Sprizzo  also 
ordered  the  reasons  for  his  ruling 
sealed. 


Boston  Globe  wins 
challenge  to  records  law 


A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  struck  down 
as  unconstitutional  parts  of  Massachu¬ 
setts’  criminal  records  law  that  deprive 
the  public  of  access  to  court  records. 

The  March  19  decision  by  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Douglas  P.  Woodlock  held 
that  the  state’s  Criminal  Offender 
Record  Information  Act  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  “denies  the  public  access  to 
court-maintained  files  of  defendants  in 
closed  criminal  cases”  and  imposes 
penalties  for  communicating  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public. 

Boston  Globe  editor  Matthew  V. 
Storin  hailed  the  ruling  as  “a  huge  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  press.”  In  a  statement,  he 
said  the  law  “effectively  has  barred 
meaningful  access  to  court  records” 
even  though  the  public  “deserves  to 
know  as  much  as  it  can  about  people 
convicted  of  crimes.” 

Woodlock’s  decision  also  set  aside  a 
state  judge’s  administrative  directive  in¬ 
terpreting  the  law. 

The  ruling  came  in  the  Globe’s  1989 
challenge  to  the  1972  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  frustrated  public  access 


to  criminal  case  files.  People  who  want¬ 
ed  to  look  up  criminal  records  needed 
docket  numbers  of  criminal  files,  but 
the  law  barred  access  to  the  alphabeti¬ 
cal  listings  containing  docket  numbers. 
So  files  that  would  otherwise  be  found 
in  minutes  could  take  hours  to  look  up. 

The  Globe  sued  after  it  asked  for  files 
of  political  corruption  cases  from  1984 
on.  While  eight  district  attorneys  com¬ 
plied,  three  refused,  using  the  law  as 
justification. 

“Our  argument  was  that  there  is  an 
absolute  right  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  attend  court  proceedings  and 
have  access  to  records  of  those  proceed¬ 
ings,”  said  attorney  Joanne  D’Alcomo, 
who  worked  the  case  for  the  Boston 
firm  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould. 

In  the  late  1970s,  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  challenged  the  law  in 
state  court  but  lost  when  the  state’s 
highest  court,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  in  1979  upheld  the  law. 

The  law  remained  in  effect  pending 
the  attorney  general’s  decision  on 
whether  to  appeal. — George  Garneau 


Free-lance  writer  sentenced 
for  selling  phony  stories 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER  Tony  Castro, 
who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  selling  pho¬ 
ny  celebrity  stories  to  supermarket 
tabloids,  was  sentenced  to  five  months 
in  federal  prison  to  be  followed  by  five 
months  of  home  confinement. 

Castro,  45,  and  his  wife,  Renee,  31, 
admitted  their  guilt  to  21  counts  of  mail 
fraud  and  tax  violations  for  using  ficti¬ 
tious  sources  to  sell  tips  and  stories  to 
The  Enquirer,  The  Globe  and  The  Star. 
Renee  will  serve  five  months  of  home 
confinement. 

In  addition,  Castro,  a  sportswriter  on 
the  defunct  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examin¬ 
er,  was  ordered  to  spend  400  hours  in 
community  service,  Renee  200  hours.  In 
their  home  confinement,  both  will  be 
monitored  by  an  electronic  collar. 

In  handing  down  the  sentences  on 
April  5,  U.S.  District  Judge  James 
Ideman  also  lambasted  the  papers. 

“The  tabloid  newspapers  intended 


those  false  stories  to  be  written,”  Ide¬ 
man  said.  “The  publishers  were  well 
aware  that  their  sources  could  be  pho¬ 
ny,  but  they  wanted  to  pay  the  money 
to  people  like  the  Castros  to  cover 
themselves  from  any  liability  in  libel 
suits.  Sort  of  like  an  accountant  from 
the  Mafia  stealing  from  the  mob.  The 
tabloids  were  more  than  willing  to  pay 
for  a  false  source.” 

Their  indictment  said  the  Castros, 
over  four  years,  sold  false  or  misleading 
pieces  on  such  celebrities  as  Clint  East- 
wood,  Madonna,  Magic  Johnson  and 
Elizabeth  Taylor.  Investigators  said  they 
sometimes  posed  as  sources  themselves, 
giving  false  names  to  the  tabloids  and 
reportedly  got  more  than  $214,000  from 
the  papers. 

In  court  Castro  agreed  he  would  be 
willing  to  cooperate  in  any  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  professional  standards  and 
ethics  of  the  tabloids. 
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With  the  OmhidsiTian  by  Henry  McNulty 


You  be  the 
editor  -  revisited 


IT’S  TIME  TO  revisit  the  questions  I 
posed  in  this  space  several  months  ago. 
They  involved  five  situations  calling  for 
good  news  judgment:  E&P  readers  were 
asked  to  say  what  they  would  do  if  they 
sat  in  the  editors’  chairs.  Twenty-eight 
people  responded. 

When  the  original  column  ran  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  more  than 
300  readers  sent  in  their  answers.  I  also 
put  the  questions  to  some  of  the  top  ed¬ 
itors  at  my  newspaper,  and  their  replies 
are  reported  here  too. 

Needless  to  say,  this  quiz  shouldn’t  be 
confused  with  scientific  opinion  polls. 
It  doesn’t  rely  on  random  polling,  so  it 
may  not  reflect  what  most  people  really 
think.  Still,  I  believe  it’s  useful  to  see 
how  some  readers  and  some  editors  said 
they  would  tackle  these  tough  cases. 

In  case  number  one,  the  question 
was  whether  to  print  a  dirty  joke  told  in 
public  by  a  politician. 

A  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
E&P  respondents  said  that  in  such  a 
case  it’s  appropriate  to  show  exactly 
what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 

“We  bring  a  lot  of  reader  distrust  on 
ourselves  by  telling  them  our  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  someone  said,  instead  of 
reporting  what  actually  was  said,”  com¬ 
mented  an  Oklahoma  publisher. 

However,  one-third  of  the  E&P  re¬ 
spondents  disagreed.  These  statistics  al¬ 
most  mirrored  the  replies  of  Courant 
readers.  Almost  90%  of  Courant  editors 
would  allow  it.  I  go  along  with  them  and 
the  majority  of  readers  —  as  long  as  the 
language  isn’t  too  raw.  Then  a  para¬ 
phrase  might  be  in  order.  (Several  E&P 
respondents  added  this  caveat  too. ) 

In  case  number  two,  a  story  on  un¬ 
married  teen-age  parents  is  at  issue. 
Should  it  be  rewritten  and  repho¬ 
tographed  to  emphasize  mostly  the 
problems? 

In  my  scenario,  I  said,  “The  editors 
divide  into  two  camps”  on  this,  but 

(McNulty  is  the  Hartford  Courant’s 
reader  representative.) 


that’s  not  what  happened  when 
Courant  editors  really  were  polled.  All 
of  them  voted  to  leave  the  story  as  is. 

So  did  all  the  E&P  respondents: 
90%  of  the  readers  agreed  with  them, 
and  I  do,  too.  Here’s  the  interesting 
part,  however:  10%  percent  of  readers 
said  that  a  too-cheerful  story  should  be 
redone.  They  might  be  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  called  me  to  complain 
when  such  stories  actually  appeared  in 
the  Courant. 

Case  number  three  resulted  in  the 
closest  votes.  It  had  to  do  with  whether 
to  publish  the  phone  number  of  an 
abortion-rights  organization. 

A  slim  majority  of  E&P  readers, 
54%,  said  no.  “This  is  a  ‘hot-button’  is¬ 
sue.  For  the  sake  of  moderation,  keep 
the  number  out,”  wrote  a  Massachusetts 
man,  but  46%  said  yes. 

“The  piece  of  information  you  leave 
out  is  what  a  dozen  readers  will  call 
wanting  to  know,”  said  an  Ohio  editor. 

I’m  very  much  in  favor  of  adding  all 
sorts  of  useful  information  such  as 
phone  numbers  and  addresses  to  news 
stories,  but  only  if  it’s  done  fairly  and 
consistently.  In  this  case,  the  newspaper 
had  failed  to  do  the  same  for  an  anti¬ 
abortion  group. 

So,  reluctantly.  I’d  vote  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  E&P  respondents  and  Courant 
editors  —  and  minority  of  readers  — 
and  leave  out  the  number. 

In  case  number  four,  the  editors  must 
decide  whether  to  print  a  picture  of  a 
witness  to  a  bank  robbery  without  iden¬ 
tifying  him  by  name. 

No,  said  a  strong  majority  of  E&P 
readers,  Courant  readers,  and  Courant 
editors. 

“It  could  endanger  his  life,  whether 
you  reason  so  or  not,”  said  a  St.  Louis 
editor.  Another  editor  commented,  “I’d 
hate  to  be  responsible  for  feeding  the 
belief  that  it’s  safer  not  to  get  involved.” 

I  would  also  vote  no,  but  27%  of 
E&P  respondents  thought  otherwise, 
and  said  they  would  OK  the  printing  of 
the  photo. 


Case  number  five  presented  a  fre¬ 
quent  newsroom  dilemma.  A  young 
man  is  arrested;  his  father  is  a  well- 
known  town  official.  Should  the  father 
be  mentioned,  for  identification  pur¬ 
poses,  in  the  story  of  the  son’s  arrest? 
Respondents  were  at  odds  in  this  case. 

More  than  60%  of  Courant  editors 
said  yes,  and  73%  of  E&P  readers 
agreed  with  them.  More  than  60%  of 
Courant  readers  said  no,  arguing  that 
the  family  connection  is  irrelevant. 

“When  Ted  Kennedy’s  nephew  gets 
charged  with  rape,  everybody  in  the 
country  knew  it  was  Ted  Kennedy’s 
nephew.  This  is  just  a  localized  version 
of  the  same  happening,”  said  an  Iowa 
respondent,  who  voted  with  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  E&P  readers. 

I’m  afraid  the  editors  will  be  in  hot 
water  no  matter  which  way  the  decision 
goes.  If  the  father’s  name  is  used,  many 
will  say  the  newspaper  is  insensitive  and 
unfair.  If  it  isn’t  used,  there  are  likely  to 
be  allegations  of  a  cover-up.  If  it  were 
up  to  me.  I’d  report  the  family  connec¬ 
tion  in  most  cases. 

I’d  urge  editors  to  run  this  type  of 
“You-Be-the-Editor”  quiz  in  their  own 
newspapers  or  magazines.  No  matter 
how  readers  answer,  they  will  see  not 
only  that  these  questions  are  debated  in 
newsrooms  but  that  reasonable  people 
can  differ  on  the  answers. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  Club 
of  Chicago  moved  to  larger  quarters  ef¬ 
fective  April  14. 

Its  club  rooms  —  open  for  lunch, 
cocktails  and  dinner  on  weekdays  — 
moved  to  the  Cafe  Saranda  at  405  N. 
Wabash  Ave. 

The  club  had  been  located  at  the  Fo¬ 
rum  Hotel  on  Michigan  Avenue. 

Administrative  offices  will  remain  at 
222  W.  Ontario  St.,  Suite  502,  in  Chica¬ 
go.  The  telephone  number  is  (312)  787- 
2679,  and  the  direct  club  room  number 
will  remain  (312)  828-0121  at  the  new 
location. 

International  Press  Club  president  is 
Arnie  Matanky,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Near  North  News,  a  community 
newspaper. 


International  Press 
club  moves 
in  Chicago 
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Adverrising/Promotion 

Baltimore  Sim 
to  ban  gun 
classified  ads 

Murphy,  senior  vice  president  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing. 

“Obviously  we  don’t  make  ad  deci¬ 
sions  based  on  editorial  stances,”  Mur¬ 
phy  said.  She  added  that  her  awareness 
of  the  gun  control  issue  came  from  var¬ 
ious  news  reports,  particularly  one  by 
Sun  reporter  Scott  Shane. 

“A  news  story  in  late  November  or 
early  December,  just  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  about  crime  and  guns,  raised  my 
awareness  about  loopholes  in  the  wait¬ 
ing  period  law  that  pointed  to  individ¬ 
ual  and  private-party  gun  dealers,” 
Murphy  said. 

Shane  said  the  article,  focusing  on 
juveniles  and  crime,  noted  that  classi- 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  ADVERTISING  AND  marketing 
department  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  has  a 
new  policy  banning  gun  and  gun  show 
advertising  in  its  classified  columns. 

The  Sun  will  publish  those  ads  that 
have  already  been  accepted  through 
April  30.  As  of  May  1,  gun  and  gun 
show  ads  will  be  eliminated. 

Much  like  the  stand  taken  by  sever¬ 
al  Midwest  papers  to  cover  the  murders 
of  children  more  aggressively  (E&P, 
Feb.  27,  P.  9),  the  Sun’s  policy  was  cre¬ 
ated  hoping  it  would  make  a  difference 
in  the  community. 

“In  Baltimore,  we  kept  seeing  an  in¬ 


“More  and  more  youths  seem  to  be  gaining  access 
to  guns.  We  became  aware  that  our  classified  ads 
could  be  used  as  a  market  by  people  who  could  not 
obtain  guns  through  a  dealer.” 


crease  in  gun-related  crimes.  More  and 
more  youths  seem  to  be  gaining  access 
to  guns.  We  became  aware  that  our 
classified  ads  could  be  used  as  a  market 
by  people  who  could  not  obtain  guns 
through  a  dealer,”  said  Sun  spokesman 
Michael  Schultz. 

In  Maryland,  a  seven-day  waiting 
period  is  required  before  a  person  buy¬ 
ing  a  handgun  or  assault  weapon  can 
take  possession,  allowing  state  police 
to  do  a  background  check. 

However,  if  someone  buys  a  gun 
through  the  classified  ads  or  at  a  gun 
show,  no  background  check  is  done, 
since  no  waiting  period  is  required. 

The  newspaper’s  strong  anti-gun  ed¬ 
itorials  and  coverage  of  gun-related 
crimes  had  an  indirect  influence  on 
the  decision,  according  to  Diana  M. 


fied  ads  are  “one  of  the  more  popular 
ways  people  get  guns  illegally.” 

In  doing  research  for  his  story,  Shane 
found  that  many  illegal  gun  dealers  set 
up  shop  through  classified  ads  because 
the  transactions  are  unregulated. 


Tom  Wins  hip  urges  editors  to  take  a 
strong  position  in  favor  of  gun  control  in 
his  New  Curmudgeon  column  which 
appears  on  Page  24. 


Sgt.  Russell  Shea  of  Baltimore’s 
Western  District  drug  unit  was  quoted 
in  Shane’s  article.  “A  guy  in  his  40s 
who  was  supplying  weapons  to  dealers 
told  me  Sunday  was  his  best  day  —  go¬ 
ing  through  the  Sun  classified  ads.” 

After  Shane’s  article  appeared,  the 


Sun  ran  an  editorial  urging  tougher 
regulations  for  secondhand  sales  of 
guns. 

Through  interviews  of  police  by  re¬ 
porters,  Murphy  said  she  became  aware 
of  a  perception  held  by  some  police 
that  criminals  can  obtain  guns  through 
classified  ads. 

“Certainly  there  are  a  variety  of 
ways  for  people  to  get  guns.  I’d  have  to 
agree  that  classified  ads  are  one  way. 
Whether  that  is  the  only  way  is  hard  to 
say,”  said  1st  Sgt.  Greg  Shipley,  Mary¬ 
land  State  Police  spokesman. 

He  said  he  could  not  make  a  deter¬ 
mination  whether  or  not  the  policy 
would  help  stop  the  sale  of  illegal  guns. 

“I  can’t  say,  it  very  well  may  help,”  he 
said.  “The  crime  rate  continues  to  be 
at  unacceptable  levels,  and  the  murder 
rate  is  still  too  high  in  places  like  Bal¬ 
timore  city.  Many  [murders]  are  from 
handguns.  .  . .  Last  year,  Baltimore  city 
had  the  highest  number  of  homicides.” 

The  policy  was  announced  through 
in-paper  ads,  display  and  classified, 
and  press  releases.  The  Sun’s  news¬ 
room  picked  up  the  press  release  and 
ran  an  item  in  its  Metro  section, 
Schultz  said. 

The  paper  published  a  phone  num¬ 
ber  in  ads  announcing  the  policy  for 
readers  to  respond.  Most  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  300  phone  calls  received 
were  opposing  the  policy,  Schultz  said. 

“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  limit¬ 
ing  classified  advertising.  But  when  we 
reviewed  the  policy  it  seemed  like 
[eliminating  gun  ads]  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  do,”  Murphy  said,  “al¬ 
though  it  is  not  without  controversy.” 

Paraphrasing  Shakespeare,  Bob  Mc- 
Murray,  a  spokesman  for  the  Maryland 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Association,  said  that 
the  policy  was  “full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing.” 

“Big  deal,”  he  said.  “On  Sundays, 
the  Sun  gets  between  five  to  nine  clas¬ 
sified  ads  [for  gun  sales].  Most  of  them 
are  from  legitimate  gun  stores  where 
buyers  have  to  fill  out  all  the  paper¬ 
work  and  wait  seven  days.” 

Schultz  said  the  newspaper’s  policy 
does  not  allow  revealing  revenue  and 
linage  figures. 

Murphy,  however,  said  the  amount 
of  revenue  the  paper  was  giving  up  was 
“significant.” 

Shane  said  he  tracked  classified  ads 
for  several  weeks  and  found  that  the 
Sun  ran  anywhere  from  five  to  20  a  day. 
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“About  half  were  for  modern  hand¬ 
guns,  the  kind  associated  most  often 
with  street  violence,  not  hunting-type 
shotguns,”  Shane  said. 

McMurray  said  he  does  not  believe 
the  policy  will  make  that  much  of  a 
difference. 

“The  Sun  has  been  talking  up  this 
policy  all  over  town  and  all  it  does  is 
say  ‘Look  at  me,  look  at  me,  we’re  so 
great.  We’re  going  to  smite  those  nasty 
horrible  gun  owners,’  ”  McMurray  said. 

The  Maryland  Rifle  and  Pistol  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  pushing  for  laws  that  would 
punish  illegal  gun  use  rather  than  gun 
owners. 

The  association  would  like  to  see 
harsher  penalties  applied  to  people 
who  use  guns  for  criminal  purposes. 

McMurray  quoted  what  he  said  were 
Maryland  State  Police  figures  on  the 
number  of  guns,  licensed  and  unli¬ 
censed,  in  the  state  of  Maryland:  4.8 
million. 

However,  Shipley  said  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  illegal  guns  in  the  state  fluctu¬ 
ates,  and  that  he  had  no  statistics  to 
say  how  many  unlicensed  guns  existed. 

Maryland’s  governor  William  Schafer 
has  been  pushing  for  stricter  gun  laws 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  office.  He 
managed  to  get  a  “Saturday  Night  Spe¬ 
cial”  law  passed,  despite  strong  National 
Rifle  Association  opposition,  that  re¬ 
stricts  the  sale  of  certain  guns  and  re¬ 
quires  a  waiting  period.  Schafer  contin¬ 
ues  to  push  for  even  stricter  laws.  Ship- 
ley  said. 

Another  bill  was  passed  this  year 
that  puts  some  restrictions  on  gun 
show  sales,  but  anti-gun  supporters  be¬ 
lieve  the  law  as  finally  written  may  be 
too  watered  down  to  make  much  of  a 
difference,  Shane  said.  ■E(S’P 

New  program  from 
Multi- Ad  Services 

SUBSCRIBERS  TO  Syndicated  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  for  Newspapers  from 
Multi-Ad  Services  Inc.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  will 
soon  be  able  to  distribute  Home  De- 
sign-of-the-Week  from  Craft  Patterns. 

Customers  will  receive  four  home  de¬ 
signs  a  month  from  SCAN,  providing  a 
new  plan  for  every  week. 

The  plans  are  available  in  print  and 
electronic  formats. 

Newspapers  will  be  able  to  receive  a 
10%  commission  on  sales  by  calling 
Multi-Ad  for  a  personalized  code  and 
entering  it  on  all  the  features  they 
print.  The  first  designs  will  be  included 
in  the  July  issue  of  SCAN. 


Bogus  classified  ad  slips 
by  New  York  Times  ad  takers 


FOR  ANYONE  LOOKING  for  a  sales 
position,  David  Duke  does  not  want  to 
be  your  next  boss. 

A  bogus  classified  ad  showed  up  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  4  and  6  that  announced  sales 
jobs  available  at  a  start-up  newspaper 
for  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  White  People. 

The  ad  listed  a  non-working  New 
York  number  and  David  Duke’s  office 
number  in  Louisiana. 

Duke,  a  right-wing  Louisiana  politi¬ 
cian  with  a  past  tied  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  gained  national  attention  with 
an  unsuccessful  bid  for  president  in  the 
1992  Republican  primary.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  hosting  a  radio  talk  show,  writ¬ 
ing  his  autobiography,  and  publishing  a 
monthly  newsletter,  the  David  Duke 
Report. 

“It  was  somebody’s  idea  of  an  April 
Fool’s  joke,  I  guess,”  said  an  employee 
in  Duke’s  Louisiana  offices. 

After  receiving  30  to  40  calls,  Duke’s 
office  called  the  Times  and  reported  the 
hoax,  asking  that  the  ad  be  stopped, 
said  Glen  Montecino,  assistant  editor 
of  Duke’s  monthly  newsletter. 

Although  notified  of  the  hoax  by 
April  5,  the  ad  ran  again  on  April  6. 
The  Times  pulled  the  ad  before  the 
April  7  edition. 

“It’s  just  a  nuisance,”  Montecino 
said. 

Classified  salespeople  at  the  Times 
are  trained  to  spot  signs  of  a  hoax,  said 
a  spokesman.  Also,  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem  is  programmed  to  check  for  cer¬ 
tain  combinations  of  names,  addresses, 
phone  numbers  or  company  names 
that  have  been  reported  as  false  in  the 
past. 

“The  Times  has  a  variety  of  safe¬ 
guards  in  place  to  make  sure  the  hoax 
doesn’t  appear  again,”  said  William  K. 
Adler,  Times  spokesman.  “We  don’t 
know  of  a  completely  fail-safe  method 
for  stopping  false  classified  ads,  but  the 
successful  hoax  is  still  quite  rare.” 

He  noted  that,  while  display  ads  are 
rigorously  checked  and  each  one  “eye- 
balled,”  it  is  impossible  for  someone  to 
read  every  classified  ad  that  runs  every 
day  before  deadline. 

“This  is  a  minor  problem  because 
hoaxes  do  not  occur  very  often,  but  it 
would  create  major  problems  to  set  up 


Someone  placed  a  hoax  classified  ad  in 
the  New  York  Times  announcing  the 
start-up  of  a  newspaper  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
White  People  and  listing  the  office  phone 
number  of  David  Duke  (pictured  above). 


a  system  to  avoid  every  minor  hoax. 
Our  people  catch  most  of  them,”  Adler 
said. 

It  is  much  harder  to  place  a  false  dis¬ 
play  ad,  since  those  are  more  carefully 
scrutinized,  he  said. 

—  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


New  ad  network 

FOURTEEN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  the 
Albany  ADI  have  formed  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  network. 

Sales  efforts  will  focus  on  four  main 
categories  of  advertising:  automotive, 
food,  travel  and  employment.  One  or¬ 
der/one  bill  services  will  be  offered  by 
the  network  through  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  offices  in  Albany. 

Newspapers  in  the  network  are: 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise/Lake  Placid 
News;  Albany  Times  Union;  Amster¬ 
dam  Recorder;  Bennington  Banner; 
Catskill  Daily  Mail;  Glens  Falls  Post 
Star;  Gloversville  Leader-Herald;  Hud¬ 
son  Register  Star;  North  Adams  Tran¬ 
script;  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle;  Platts¬ 
burgh  Press  Republican;  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian;  Troy  Record  and  the 
Gazette  Newspapers. 
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Help^Wanted  ad 
index  reaches 
two-year  high 

THE  HELP-WANTED  Advertising  In¬ 
dex  has  advanced  to  its  highest  level 
in  almost  two  years,  the  Conference 
Board  reported. 

TTte  index  rose  to  98  in  February,  af¬ 
ter  hovering  between  90  and  95  for  the 
past  two  years. 

“While  too  much  should  not  be 
made  of  just  one  month’s  data,  never¬ 
theless,  this  indicator  has  finally  broken 
out  of  the  extremely  narrow  range  sus¬ 
tained  for  almost  two  years,”  said  Con¬ 
ference  Board  economist  Ken  Gold¬ 
stein.  “Help-wanted  ad  volume  is  sug¬ 
gesting  that  job  advertising  is  beginning 
to  recover.  Some  rise  in  hiring  may  be¬ 
come  evident  before  the  end  of  this 
spring.” 

Both  the  East  South  Central  and 
South  Atlantic  regions  recorded  over 
20%  increases  in  ad  volume  over  the 
latest  three-month  period.  The  Mid¬ 
west,  with  slightly  more  modest  gains, 
also  appears  ready  for  a  strong  recovery. 
The  Pacific  region  continues  to  show 
ad  declines. 

The  Conference  Board  surveys  help 
wanted  advertising  volume  in  51  major 
newspapers  across  the  country  every 
month,  providing  a  gauge  of  change  in 
local,  regional  and  national  supply  of 
jobs. 

Press  service 
offers  new 
marketing  plan 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PRESS  Associa¬ 
tion’s  advertisement  placement  service 
has  developed  a  new  marketing  plan  for 
newspapers. 

The  Advertising  Plus  Plan,  A+,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  new  advertisers  into 
newspapers  with  frequency  induce¬ 
ments  and  reduced  rates. 

After  the  success  of  OPA’s  Campaign 
Advertising  Plan  last  year,  which  result¬ 
ed  in  $600,000  in  political  advertising 
for  Oklahoma’s  newspapers,  the  staff  set 
out  to  study  if  a  similar  plan  would  be 
effective  for  retail  and  non-political 
advertisers. 

They  found  several  advertising 
trends:  More  competitive  media  choic- 
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es  are  available  than  ever  before.  Indi¬ 
vidual  firms  and  advertising  agencies 
are  doing  more  target  marketing.  Ad 
budgets  will  not  increase,  and  in  some 
cases  may  shrink. 

These  trends  were  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  when  the  plan  was  developed. 
The  plan  also  was  designed  to  make 
newspapers  more  competitive  with 
broadcast  and  other  media  in  cost  per 
thousand  and  results. 

The  A+  Plan  offers  a  lower  cost-per- 
thousand  for  increased  frequency  of  at 
least  three  insertions.  The  first  inser¬ 
tion  is  full  price  and  agency  commis- 
sionable  at  the  general  rate.  The  second 
insertion  is  50%  of  the  general  rate,  no 
commissions,  and  the  third  ad  is  free. 
Two  other  variations  on  the  plan  are 
available  for  high-volume  contracts  and 
smaller  size  ads. 

The  minimum  number  of  newspapers 
per  order  is  10,  the  minimum  ad  size  is 
1/8  of  a  page.  All  ads  must  run  within 
three  weeks  with  no  copy  changes. 

Houston  Post  tests 
ad  receiving  system 

THE  HOUSTON  POST  received  its 
first  remote  local  ad  transmission  over 
high-speed  modem  in  January. 

The  ad  from  a  real  estate  advertiser 
was  transmitted  by  Macintosh  into  the 
Post’s  triple-I  system,  a  display  adver¬ 
tisement  make-up  system. 

The  new  system  decreases  advertise¬ 
ment  turnaround  time  and  allows  the 
advertiser  to  have  more  control  over 
artwork.  Ads  which  normally  take  three 
days  to  proof,  compose  and  print  are 
now  ready  in  as  little  as  20  minutes,  al¬ 
lowing  advertisers  to  transmit  closer  to 
deadline,  according  to  Boyce  Maxwell, 
Post  director  of  systems  and  computer 
services. 

Newspapers  form 
suburban  network 

NINE  DAILY  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  415,435 
have  formed  a  regional  marketing  net¬ 
work. 

Suburban  Newspapers  Around  Phila¬ 
delphia,  SNAP,  distributes  within  the 
seven  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  sub¬ 
urban  counties  that  comprise  the  Phila¬ 


delphia  primary  statistical  area.  The  net¬ 
work  will  provide  comprehensive  mar¬ 
keting  services,  including  readership 
data,  household  penetration,  analysis  by 
ZIP  code,  competitive  network  rate 
incentives,  and  a  one  order,  one  bill 
sales  service. 

The  network  is  headquartered  in 
Wayne,  Pa.,  and  its  sales  director  is 
Joyce  Sullivan. 

The  newspaper  members  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  include,  the  Bucks  County  Couri¬ 
er  Times,  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times,  Doylestown  Intelligencer/Mont- 
gomery  County  Record,  Lansdale  Re¬ 
porter,  Times  Herald,  and  The  Mercury. 
In  New  Jersey,  member  newspapers  are 
the  Burlington  County  Times,  Courier 
Post  and  Gloucester  County  Times. 

Young  Columbus 
winners  on  tour 

PARADE’S  ANNUAL  YOUNG  Colum¬ 
bus  trip,  April  13-22,  included  125  win¬ 
ners  from  97  newspapers. 

The  45  Newspaper  in  Education  stu¬ 
dents  and  38  newspaper  carriers  toured 
England  as  part  of  the  program.  Special 
events  on  the  trip  included  a  meeting 
with  the  U.S.  ambassador  and  the  lord 
mayor  of  London.  The  group  also 
toured  sights  in  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Bath  and  London. 

Chicago  Tribune 
giving  away  house 
in  promotion 

IN  A  $1.5  million  circulation-building 
promotion,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
launched  an  eight-week  contest  with 
a  grand  prize  of  a  fully  furnished, 
$200,000  home. 

Chicago  Tribune  Home  Giveaway, 
launched  April  4,  will  have  eight  weekly 
drawings  with  prizes  of  $1,000,  and  will 
end  with  the  grand  prize  of  a  house  to 
be  selected  from  among  models  offered 
by  16  builders  in  40  communities. 

The  contest  is  being  supported  with 
more  than  $1.5  million  of  broadcast, 
outdoor,  point-of-purchase  and  Tribune 
newspaper  ads.  Radio  and  tv  commer¬ 
cials  will  run  through  April  and  May. 

Participating  in  the  contest  are  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Greater 
Chicago  and  Montgomery  Ward. 
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New  rules  may 
affect  advertising 

NEW  ADVERTISING  RULES  imple¬ 
menting  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act  be¬ 
came  mandatory  on  March  21  and  may 
cause  some  banks  to  shift  their  advertis¬ 
ing  from  newspapers  to  other  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America. 

Because  the  rules  require  depository 
institutions  that  advertise  consumer  de¬ 
posit  accounts  to  disclose  a  list  of  infor¬ 
mation,  the  Federal  Reserve  System’s 
Board  of  Governors  saying  it  would  be 
“unduly  burdensome,”  decided  to  ex¬ 
empt  broadcast  and  electronic  media, 
outdoor  media,  telephone  response  ma¬ 
chines  and  lobby  boards  inside  the  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  from  most  of  the 
disclosure  requirements. 

The  list  of  information  required  in  all 
other  ads,  especially  print,  includes  an¬ 
nual  percentage  yield,  period  during 
which  the  yield  is  in  effect,  minimum 
account  balance,  minimum  amount  of 
the  initial  deposit  required  to  open  an 
account,  account  fees,  and  any  applica¬ 
ble  interest  penalty  for  early  withdrawal. 

The  board  recently  rejected  NAA’s  re¬ 
quest  to  reconsider  its  new  advertising 
rules  exempting  non-newspaper  media 
from  certain  disclosure  requirements  in 
financial  institution  advertisements. 

NAA  argued  that  the  rules  would 


have  an  anti-competitive  impact,  since 
financial  institutions  may  be  encouraged 
to  divert  advertising  from  newspapers  to 
the  exempt  media.  First  Amendment  is¬ 
sues  were  also  raised. 

Newspapers  are  being  asked  to  in¬ 
form  NAA  of  any  indication  that  the 
new  rules  are  reducing  newspaper 
advertising. 

Landmark  acquires 
Ad-Tracking  from 
Sunflower  Group 

LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS 
Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  acquired  Ad- 
Tracking,  an  information  service  for 
manufacturers  of  consumer  packaged 
goods,  from  the  Sunflower  Group, 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 

Ad-Tracking  is  similar  to  Promotion 
Information  Management,  a  firm  that 
Landmark  purchased  in  May  1992. 

Both  entities  monitor  and  report  on 
promotion  activity  for  all  categories  of 
consumer  packaged  products  sold 
through  supermarkets.  Promotional  in¬ 
formation  gleaned  from  free-standing 
inserts,  newspapers,  direct  mail,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  print  media  are  provid¬ 
ed  to  clients  by  the  two. 

PIM  also  tracks  on-shelf  and  off- 
shelf  promotions  in  the  stores.  It  re¬ 


cently  expanded  its  service  to  offer  cus¬ 
tomized  reports  to  help  clients  use  re¬ 
search  data  to  make  effective  marketing 
strategies. 

“The  acquisition  of  Ad-Tracking  rep¬ 
resents  our  commitment  to  expand  our 
business  information  operations,”  said 
Paul  Rose,  vice  president  of  Landmark. 

Landmark  owns  nine  daily  news¬ 
papers,  31  non-dailies,  as  well  as  maga¬ 
zine,  cable  and  television  interests. 

Newspapers  sold 
at  Wal-Mart  stores 

AN  ATHENS,  TENN.,  circulation 
manager  negotiated  a  deal  with  a  local 
Wal-Mart  store  manager  to  sell  the  Doi¬ 
ly  Post'Athenian  on  each  checkout 
counter  in  the  store. 

“As  far  as  we  know  this  could  be  his¬ 
tory  in  the  making.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  Wal-Mart  store  dealing  in 
newspaper  sales.  We  are  very  excited 
with  this  new  opportunity,  which  may 
open  doors  across  the  country  for  cir¬ 
culators,”  Tom  Cogdell  said. 

A  display  for  the  paper  was  mounted 
on  each  checkout  counter.  The  paper 
designed  and  manufactured  the  racks 
with  the  help  of  Patricia  Faith,  Steel 
City  Corp. 

The  display  was  patented  and  is 
known  as  “Counter  Pedlar.” 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  beli^ng! 

The  deadly  force  of  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  for 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  survive. 


That's  why  we're  offering: 

■  Two  30-second  TV  public  service  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decisions  during  a  tornado. 


■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 


Also  available  for  TV:  a  1 0-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables,"  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 
To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute^ 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.) 


Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  6 1  7 1 0 
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Walking  That 
Fine  Line 

A  local  newspaper  has  a  huge  impact  on  the  Olympic  Games; 
things  are  already  heating  up  in  Atlanta  between  the 
Olympic  Committee  and  the  JournahConstitution 


by  Ray  Qlier 

WHEN  THE  INITIAL  excitement 
over  Atlanta’s  being  awarded  the  1996 
Olympics  faded,  some  Atlantans  rolled 
over  and  left  simple  instructions, 
“Wake  me  in  time  to  get  tickets.” 

Indeed,  some  Atlantans  probably 
figured  that  after  the  initial  story  of  the 
city  getting  the  Games  was  reported, 
the  next  big  news  would  be  how  much 
tickets  cost. 

That  has  hardly  been  the  case. 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 
the  city’s  only  major  daily,  didn’t  roll 
over.  It  went  to  work  with  three  full¬ 
time  reporters  and  an  Olympics  desk. 
The  newspaper  sank  its  teeth  into  is¬ 


sues  such  as  the  threat  of  taxpayers  be¬ 
ing  stuck  with  the  bill  for  the  funding 
of  Olympic  venues  and  salaries  of  the 
top  officials  of  the  local  organizing 
committee,  the  Atlanta  Committee  for 
the  Olympic  Games  (AGOG). 

The  newspaper  has  also  chronicled 
the  various  turf  wars  between  the  city, 
AGOG,  Fulton  County  and  communi¬ 
ty  groups. 

In  addition,  community  groups  that 
claim  they  have  been  ignored  by 
Olympics  organizers  have  been  given  a 
front-page  forum  to  air  their  grievances. 

The  Olympics  are  more  than  three 


(Glier  is  based  in  Avondale  Estates,  Ga.) 


years  away  and  still  far  from  the  play¬ 
ground,  where  the  action  is  out  front 
for  spectators.  The  action  these  days  is 
around  conference  tables  and  involves 
contracts,  not  gold  medals. 

Yet,  even  without  the  sporting 
events,  the  newspaper  seems  to  have  a 
bottomless  budget  of  significant  sto¬ 
ries.  It  devotes  one  page  in  its  Sunday 
Sports  section  to  the  Olympics,  while 
another  page  in  Saturday’s  “Local 
News”  section  carries  anything  from 
community  development  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  Olympics. 

As  expected,  the  paper  and  AGOG 
have  spatted.  The  paper’s  top  editor, 
Ron  Martin,  says  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  has  taken  the  role  of  monitoring 


ACOG’s  activities  because  of  the  im¬ 
pact  ACOG’s  decisions  will  have  on 
the  community — $5.1  billion  in  rev¬ 
enue  for  Atlanta  and  Georgia  from 
1989-1996. 

“We  think  we’ve  done  a  fairly  steady 
and  aggressive  job  of  covering  what 
they’re  up  to  and  the  various  develop¬ 
ments,”  Martin  said.  “We  think  the 
proper  role  of  a  newspaper  is  to  move 
into  those  areas  of  coverage  where  a 
vacuum  exists.  As  things  are  estab¬ 
lished  now,  there’s  not  really  any  pub¬ 
lic  process  for  monitoring  what  AGOG 
is  doing.  So  we  need  to  ask  those  kinds 
of  questions.” 

One  of  the  questions  the  newspa¬ 


per  wanted  resolved  was  access. 

“Early  on,  I  think  the  approach  was 
we  weren’t  going  to  see  or  hear  any¬ 
thing,”  an  Olympics  editor,  Mike 
Tierney,  said.  “Now  they’ve  gotten 
themselves  on  the  record  as  saying 
they  are  going  to  be  a  lot  more  public 
with  their  activities  and  decision 
making. 

“We  have  been  pretty  insistent  from 
the  very  beginning  that  the  process 
needs  to  be  more  open  than  it  has 
been.” 

AGOG  GEO  Billy  Payne  said  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  AGOG  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  public  from  the  process. 

“We’ve  never  had  an  intention  of 
isolating  the  opportunity  of  the 
Olympics,”  Payne  said. 

“It  is  a  difficult  job;  you  are  making 
choices  every  day  and  only  the  winners 
applaud  you  and  the  losers  don’t  like  it. 
The  process  is  eminently  fair.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  all  the  advice  we  can  get  from 
people.” 

One  decision  Tierney  says  AGOG 
took  little  advice  on  was  the  creation 
of  the  Olympic  mascot,  Whatizit,  a 
computer-generated  mascot  that  looks 
a  little  like  a  bug.  The  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution,  other  media  outlets  around  the 
country,  and  the  public  in  Atlanta 
lampooned  AGOG  for  its  choice  of 
the  mascot. 

General  columnist  Golin  Gampbell 
calls  the  mascot  “the  Olympic  Mag¬ 
got.” 

Another  issue  that  caused  disagree¬ 
ment  was  the  newspaper’s  insistence 
that  AGOG  disclose  the  salaries  of  its 
top  officials. 

The  newspaper’s  attorneys  became 
involved  when  Olympic  officials 
balked,  but  AGOG  ultimately  released 
those  records. 

Not  only  does  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  get  as  close  as  it  can  to  the  action 
from  its  spot  on  the  sidelines,  it  occa- 


The  feud  over  the  T-shirts  and  salaries 
helped  define  the  battle  lines  between  ACOG 
and  the  Atlanta  newspaper,  and  ACOG’s  Payne 
seems  to  accept  that  the  newspaper  has  a  role 
other  than  being  a  booster  of  the  Olympic 
movement  in  Atlanta. 
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sionally  gets  on  the  playing  field  as 
well. 

The  paper  created  a  T-shirt  with  a 
picture  of  its  Sept.  19,  1990,  front  page, 
which  carried  the  news  that  Atlanta 
had  been  awarded  the  Games.  ACOG 
protested,  arguing  that  federal  law  gave 
it  exclusive  rights  to  use  “Olympics”  in 
marketing  its  goods  so  it  could  raise 
money  to  stage  the  Games. 

The  paper  relented,  agreed  to  cut  off 
sales  of  the  T-shirt  by  a  certain  date, 
and  paid  ACOG  a  fee  for  what  shirts  it 
did  sell,  according  to  Tierney. 

The  newspaper  is  also  producing  a 
monthly  newsletter,  1996  Report. 
Tierney  says  ACOG  is  unhappy  with 
the  newsletter,  which  is  sold  to 
Olympic  insiders. 

Bill  Dwyre,  sports  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  watchdog  of  the 
1984  Olympics  in  L.A.,  says  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Constitution,  like  any  paper  that 
covers  the  Olympics  in  its  back  yard,  is 
walking  a  fine  line  between  producing 
a  journalist’s  work  and  being  a  booster 
for  the  community’s  effort  to  stage  a 
successful  Olympics.  Dwyre  also  says  a 
major  daily  newspaper  can  have  a 
“huge”  impact  on  the  success  of  the 
the  Olympic  Games. 

“The  big  newspaper  in  town  is  then 
in  a  position  where  it  has  to  walk  that 
fine  line  of  being  kind  of  involved  in 
the  community  excitement,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  being  journalists  and  point¬ 
ing  out  some  of  the  things  that  could 
go  wrong,  are  going  wrong,  and  are 
screwed  up,”  Dwyre  said. 

“This  sounds  self-serving,  and  1 
don’t  mean  it  to  be,  but  I  maintain  the 
1984  Olympics  were  absolutely  mar¬ 
velous  and  they  brought  this  terribly 
disjointed  and  diverse  community  to¬ 
gether  more  than  anything  I’ve  ever 
seen.  Yet,  it  took  a  newspaper  every 
day  to  reflect  that;  not  just  us,  but  all 
the  newspapers,  but  particularly  us  be¬ 
cause  we  were  the  big  guys.” 

The  feud  over  the  T-shirts  and 
salaries  helped  define  the  battle  lines 
between  ACOG  and  the  Atlanta 
newspaper,  and  ACOG’s  Payne  seems 
to  accept  that  the  newspaper  has  a  role 
other  than  being  a  booster  of  the 
Olympic  movement  in  Atlanta. 

“I  personally  think  they’ve  done  a 
good  job,”  Payne  said.  “We’ve  dis¬ 
agreed  with  them  at  times  and  in¬ 
formed  them.  They  have  disagreed 
with  us  and  justifiably  so  informed  us. 
In  that  context,  the  relationship  is 
healthy.  There  is  not  a  special  rela¬ 
tionship.  They  have  a  job  and  we  have 


a  job,  and  we  both  do  it  as  best  we 
can.” 

So  the  reporting  has  been  fair? 

“I  didn’t  say  that,”  Payne  said.  “I 
think  when  they  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  multitude  of  issues  we  face, 
the  fact  that  when  we  make  a  decision, 
like  which  architect  to  hire  out  of  10, 
and  that  nine  out  of  10  are  mad  except 
for  the  one  that  got  it;  when  they  take 
all  of  the  difficulties  and  the  size  of  the 
scope  into  consideration,  they  accu¬ 
rately  and  fairly  report,  in  most  cases, 
what  we’re  doing.” 


Moscow  paper 
gets  ombudsman 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  News  Om¬ 
budsmen  got  its  newest  member  in 
Russia. 

The  Moscow  newspaper  Izvestiya  an¬ 
nounced  to  readers  the  appointment  of 
Boris  Zolotukhin  as  the  country’s  first 
press  ombudsman. 

Zolotukhin  is  a  lawyer  who  came  into 
conflict  with  the  KGB  during  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union’s  waning  years. 


To  US, 

if s  today's  newsprint. 


Donohue  do-inking 
and  rocyciing  process 
oporolionai. 

Recycling  yesterdo/s  old 
news  to  moke  todo/s 
papers.  That's  the  way 
we  at  Donohue,  see  the 
future  of  our  industry. 

Ever  conscious  of  the 
fragility  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  need 
to  renew  them,  we're 


proud  to  announce  now 
that  our  new  state-of-the- 
art  de-inking  and 
recycling  plant  is 
operational,  vre're  in  an 
ideal  position  to  supply 
all  the  demands  for 
recycled  nevrsprint. 

So  talk  to  your  Donohue 
representative  today  and 
get  all  the  facts  on 
yesterda/s  news.  You'll 
see  that  nrore  than  ever. 


Donohue  is  committed  to 
supplying  quality  products 
in  a  quality  environment. 


d 

DONOHUE  NEUffPMNT 


DmmIhn  smI  Sslw  Csffk 

100  Jtricho  Quadrangle,  Jericho,  NY  1 1753 
Telephone:  1516)  433-5000 
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Exploring 

Spirituality 

Actress  Shirley  MacLaine  says  reporting  on  religion 
can  help  explain  many  world  conflicts 


by  Debra  Qersh 

RELIGION,  OR  SPIRITUALITY,  is  at 
the  root  of  many  of  the  events  in  the 
news  today,  such  as  civil  war  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Yugoslavia,  the  siege  in  Waco, 
Texas,  and  the  bombing  of  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

With  this  in  mind,  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalists  would  be  doing  a  great  service  if 
they  explored  and  reported  on  the  spir¬ 
itual  roots  of  these  conflicts,  according 
to  actress  Shirley  MacLaine. 

“The  editors  of  American  news¬ 
papers  could  perform  a  great  public 
service  by  more  in-depth  inquiries,  ex¬ 
aminations  and  reports  on  the  spiritu¬ 
al  roots  of  conflict  and  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  true  believers,” 
MacLaine  told  an  audience  at  the  an¬ 
nual  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  conference. 

“American  editors  and  journalists 
can  shed  understanding  on  how  those 
religious  beliefs  are  linked  to  revolu¬ 
tions  for  political  and  economic  pow¬ 
er,”  she  added.  “If  religious  conflict  and 
spiritual  conflict  were  better  under¬ 
stood,  it  is  possible  a  more  peaceful 
world  would  evolve.” 

MacLaine  pointed  to  a  number  of 


Jews  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Shi¬ 
ites  and  Sunnis  in  Iraq  and  Iran. 

“We  are  bombarded  daily  with  the 
anger,  terror  and  seeming  insanity  of 
religion-related  global  mayhem,  which 
is  not  only  difficult  to  comprehend. 


“American  editors  and  journalists  can  shed 
understanding  on  how  those  religious  beliefs  are 
linked  to  revolutions  for  political  and 
economic  power.” 


world  conflicts  raging  right  now  in  the 
name  of  God:  the  Fatwa  against  Salman 
Rushdie,  war  in  the  Balkans,  the  World 
Trade  Center  bombing,  the  siege  in 
Waco,  the  killing  of  Hindus  and  Mus¬ 
lims  in  India,  and  the  timeless  battles 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  Northern  Ireland,  the  Arabs  and 


but  produces  a  monumental  disso¬ 
nance  which  distorts  perception, 
twists  meaning  and  dims  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  spiritual  comprehension,”  she 
explained. 

“We  are  seeing,  hearing  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  these  religious  conflicts  through 
exploitive  headlines,  glib  sound  bites 


and  tabloid-style  journalism  which  pre¬ 
dictably  sensationalize  the  craziness 
but  rarely  undertake  investigation  of 
themes  which  resonate  with  man’s 
deeper  nature,”  MacLaine  continued. 

The  actress  —  who  originally  was 
slated  to  introduce  the  Dalai  Lama  of 
Tibet,  but  filled  in  when  he  had  to  be 
elsewhere  —  noted  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  “stressed  the  importance  of 
spirituality  in  the  nation’s  public  life” 
and  “recognized  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
man  as  his  most  fundamental.” 

The  First  Amendment,  she  pointed 
out,  protects  freedom  of  religion,  as 
well  as  freedom  of  the  press. 

“In  the  beginning  was  the  word,” 
MacLaine  said.  “The  print  media  is  the 
communication  process  which  grounds 
meaning.  It  is  the  official  record  of  our 
lives  which  helps  life  seem  comprehen¬ 
sible.  We  can  participate  in  the  printed 
word.  We  can  speak  to  it.  We  can  an¬ 
swer  it.  We  can  refer  to  it.  It  has  firma¬ 
ment.  It  endures.  It  summons  from  our 
consciousness  images  which  are  even 
more  powerful  than  the  electronic  im¬ 
ages  of  television  because  the  images 
are  validated  from  the  personal  reality 
of  the  reader.” 

Highlighting  the  power  of  print, 
MacLaine  noted  that  it  had  “forced 
out  the  secret  history  of  the  Vietnam 
War”  and  “compelled  a  president  to 
leave  office. 

“It  is  the  print  media  of  a  free  society 
which  has  the  power,  the  scope  and  the 
freedom  to  help  make  the  religious  wars 
comprehensible  and  perhaps  resolv¬ 
able,”  MacLaine  continued.  “Videotape 
shows  only  images,  but  images  are  not 
enough.  The  problems  are  more  com¬ 
plicated.  They  require  the  resonance, 
the  complexity  and  the  specificity  of 
words. 

“American  journalists  can  perform  a 
service  for  the  world  by  probing  this 
spiritual  impulse  for  life  and  death 
transcendent. 
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“The  editors  of  America  can  lead 
the  way  to  help  explore  the  individual 
journey  to  the  deeper,  non-physical  di¬ 
mension.  You  are  in  a  position  to  en¬ 
able  wider  public  discussion  of  the 
source  which  underlies  so  much  of  the 
conflict  in  our  world  today,”  she  said, 
adding  that,  while  strides  have  been 
made,  what  has  been  done  has  been 
from  a  political  or  pop  psychological 
angle. 

“Just  as  Watergate  encouraged  a 
generation  of  news  reporters  to  come 
forward  to  specialize  in  investigations 
of  government,  today’s  editors  could 
look  at  the  spiritual  conflicts  and  sum¬ 
mon  a  new  type  of  journalist  who  is 
sensitive  and  knows  something  about 
philosophy  and  comparative  religions 
as  well  as  international  affairs;  policy 
analysts  who  [understand]  the  spiritual 
or  religious  nature  of  conflict  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  depth  of  the  linkages  be¬ 
tween  religious  values  and  conflicts 
over  political  power  and  property,” 
MacLaine  said. 

“Instead  of  asking  newsmakers 
where  they  stand  on  a  given  political 
issue,”  she  added,  “it  might  be  even 
more  revealing  to  ask  them  where  they 
stand  on  deeper,  more  spiritual  ques¬ 
tions  involving  themselves. 

“Why  not  look  at  some  practical 
means  by  which  American  editors  and 
journalists  could  effect  a  profound  fa¬ 
cilitation  of  all  rights  granted  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion?”  MacLaine  suggested. 

“First,”  she  said,  “grant  open  and  un¬ 
embarrassed  recognition  of  the  spiritu¬ 
al  dimension  in  the  life  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  role  that  that  dimen¬ 
sion  plays  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

“Second,  inquire  and  analyze  the 
spiritual  natures  of  world  policy-mak¬ 
ers,  including  the  leaders  of  industry, 
government,  candidates  for  office,  or 
others  who  move  forward  to  attempt  to 
impose  their  views  and  to  order  the 
events  of  our  times. 

“Third,”  MacLaine  continued,  “pro¬ 
vide  prominent  or  special  columns, 
public  forums  for  the  discussion  of  spir¬ 
itual,  moral  and  ethical  issues,  whether 
or  not  it  relates  to  ongoing  events. 

“Fourth,  create  a  news  beat  which 
covers  the  expansive  metaphysics  of 
spirituality,  religion  and  ethics.  Or,  if 
this  type  of  beat  already  exists,  elevate 
it  to  a  position  of  greater  importance 
in  the  reporting  of  daily  news,”  she  sug¬ 
gested. 

“Newspapers  have  won  Pulitzer 
Prizes  identifying  hidden  sources  of 


corruption  in  government,  hidden 
sources  of  pollution,  hidden  motives 
which  have  subverted  commerce  or 
adversely  affected  the  economy,” 
MacLaine  noted.  “If  editors  could 
identify  the  root  causes  of  war,  they 
would  enable  policy-makers  to  ap¬ 
proach  conflict  resolution  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  frame  of  reference  —  a  spiri¬ 
tual  one.”  BEd?? 

Buy  a  paper, 
get  a  pizza 

THE  MELROSE  FREE  Press  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts  knows  the  way  to  a  newspaper 
reader’s  heart  is  through  the  stomach. 

To  promote  its  annual  subscription 
drive,  the  paper  joined  forces  with  a  lo¬ 
cal  pizzeria,  offering  subscribers  not 
only  a  bargain  home-delivery  rate  and  a 
chance  to  win  prizes  but  also  a  coupon 
for  a  free  pizza  pie. 

“The  response  was  overwhelming,” 
according  to  circulation  director  Ellin 
Carroll.  “Subscribers  enjoyed  the  sav¬ 
ings,  the  prizes  and  the  pizza  —  and  the 
Free  Press  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
97%  renewal  and  363  new  subscribers.” 


NAA  Foundation, 
NMC  announce 
joint  effort 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  of 
America  and  the  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment  Center  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty  have  announced  a  joint  effort,  devel¬ 
oped  in  conjunction  with  NAA’s  diversi¬ 
ty  department  to  help  minority  news¬ 
paper  executives’  career  advancement. 

The  NAA  Foundation  will  offer  a 
stipend  to  help  fund  tuition  so  a  minor¬ 
ity  employee  from  a  small  to  midsize 
newspaper  can  attend  the  NMC’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Executive  Program  this  fall.  A 
Similar  scholarship  fund  given  to  the 
NMC  for  this  purpose  will  be  part  of 
the  stipend. 

Papers  merge 

THE  AFTERNOON  ALABAMA  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Montgomery  has  merged  with  the 
morning  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

Publisher  Richard  H.  Amberg  jr.  said 
there  would  be  no  layoffs  as  a  result  of 
the  merger. 


ADDMS  EVE . . . 


. . .  has  arrived!  Heralding  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  for  private  mail  carriers  in  the 
highly  coveted  field  of  database 
marketing. 

Alternate  Postal  Delivers  (APD)  introduces  a 
quantum  technologicalieap  with  an 
advanced  computer  program  known  as 
ADDMS  (Alternate  Mivery  Database 
Management  System). 

PC-Based  ADDMS  promises  to 
revolutionize  the  alternate  delivery 
industry.  Handling  everything  from  order 
and  entry  to  mail  sorting  and  carrier 
deliveiy,  ADDMS  can  even  provide 
individual  address  profiles  for  advertisers. 

ADDMS  is  an  efficient  tool  for  the 
collection  and  storage  of  demographic  and 
psychoeraphic  information  on  each  home 
regardless  of  its  source. 

ADDMS  will  enable  private  mail  carriers 
to  deliver  to  more  homes,  more  efficiently 
and  with  maximum  control  over  the  entire 
process. 

ADDMS  is  available  only  through 
Alternate  Postal  Delivery.  For  the  use  of  APD 
affiliates  and  other  private  deliverers, 
ADDMS  is  the  latest  proof  of  APD's 
ongoing  dedication  and  commitment  to 
leadership  excellence  in  the  field  of  alternate 
delivery. 


For  more  information  or  to  schedule 
an  ADDMS  demonstration, 
contact  Warren  Smith  at 
(415)  721-2975  (West  Coast) 
or  Steve  Dutton  (616)  235-0698 
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Who’s  Where 

at  NAA 

Key  to  hotel  abbreviations  on  Page  91 


This  year’s  listing  contains  more  con' 
ference  attendees  with  no  hotel.  In  previ' 
ous  years,  attendees  registered  through 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
for  both  conference  and  hotel.  This  year 
the  procedure  was  changed  and  attendees 
made  hotel  arrangements  independently. 

Those  who  responded  to  E&P  re- 
quests  to  provide  such  information  have 
the  name  of  the  hotel  in  which  they  are 
staying  included  in  the  listing. 

Newspapers 


ALASKA 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Bonnie  Grilly  -  FS 
Gerald  E.  Grilly  -  FS 
Juneau  Empire 

Jeffrey  A.  Wilson  -  BMC 
Peninsula  Clarion 
Martha  Hughes 
Ronnie  J.  Hughes 

ALABAMA 

The  Anniston  Star 

Phillip  A.  SanguinettI  -  BMC 
The  Birmingham  News  Co. 

Betty  Hanson  -  FS 
Victor  H.  Hanson  II  -  FS 
Mary  Hanson  -  FS 
Victor  H.  Hanson  III  -  FS 
The  Gadsden  Times 
Jacob  Frank  Helderman 
The  Huntsville  Times/Huntsville  News 
Janie  Hill  Green  -  BMC 
William  C.  Green  Jr.  -  BMC 
William  Cooper  Green.  Ill  -  BMC 


The  Mobile  Press  Register 
W.  Howard  Bronson,  Jr.  -  WH 
Dorsey  Bronson  -  WH 
Emily  Hearin  -  BMC 
William  J.  Hearin  -  BMC 
Montgomery  Advertiser  &  Aiabama  Journai 
Beverley  Amberg  -  BMC 
Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr.  -  BMC 


ARIZONA 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 
Daryl  Well  -  BMC 
Louis  A.  Well  III  -  BMC 
Scottsdale  Progress 
Charles  G. Pettit  -  BMC 
Tucson  Citizen 
C.  Donald  Hatfield 


CALIFORNIA 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Michael  FIsch 
Virginia  F.  Moorhouse 
The  Daily  Californian 
Paul  J.  ZIndell  -  BMC 
The  Fresno  Bee 
Gary  Pruitt  -  BMC 
La  Opinion 
Jose  Lozano 
Monica  Lozano 
Los  Angeles  Times 
EuGene  L.  Falk  -  FS 
Lawrence  HIgby  -  RC 
David  Laventhol  -  BMC 
Esther  Laventhol  -  BMC 
Manteca  Bulletin 
Darell  Phillips 
Modesto  Bee 
John  Ward 

The  Orange  County  Register 
David  Threshle 
The  Press  Democrat 
Dee  Dee  Parman  -  BMC 
Michael  J.  Parman  -  BMC 
The  Press-Enterprise 
Marcia  McQuern  -  BMC 
Howard  H  (Tim)  Hays 


John  A.  Park,  Ji 

*.  &  Son 

JT  il 

Expertise  and  reliability 

UL  Jni 

(919)  848-7202 

for  owners  considering  the  sole 

Fax:  (919)  848-7148 

202  Springmoor  Drive 

of  their  newspapers. 

Raleigh,  NC  27615 

Looking  Forward  to  seeing  you 

at  the  NAA  Publishers  Convention 

John  Hays  -  WH 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
Gregory  Favre 
Frank  R.  J.  Whittaker  -  UN 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Gene  Bell 

Robert  M.  McCormick 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
William  R.  Hearst  III  -  B 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Claire  Jinks  -  BMC 
Larry  Jinks  -  BMC 
Peter  Troop  -  WH 
Kathy  Yates  -  WH 


COLORADO 

Boulder  Dally  Camera 
Harold  Higgins  -  BMC 
The  Coloradoan 
Gary  M.  Susiman 
The  Daily  Sentinel 
George  S.  Orbanek 
The  Denver  Post 
Donald  F.  Hunt  -  WH 
Helen  Hunt  -  WH 
Ryan  McKibben  -  WH 
Mary  Beth  McKibben  -  WH 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
Robert  H.  Rawlings 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Larry  D.  Strutton 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  &  Greenwich  Time 
Ellen  M.  Rowe  -  WH 
William  J.  Rowe  -  WH 
The  Daily  Chronicle 
Lucy  B.  Crosbie  -  BMC 
The  Day 
Al  Almeida  -  WH 
Linda  MacCluggage  -  BMC 
Reid  MacCluggage  -  BMC 
The  Hartford  Courant 
Cathy  Jansen  -  BMC 
Raymond  A.  Jansen  -  BMC 
The  Herald 
Judith  W.  Brown 
Vance  C.  Brown 
The  Hour 

B.J.  Frazier  -  WH 
New  Haven  Register 
Ruth  Rush  -  BMC 
William  J.  Rush  -  BMC 
Milford  Citizen 
Richard  Barker 
The  News-Times 
Frank  O.  King  -  BMC 
Sherry  A.  King  -  BMC 
Norwich  Bulletin 

Richard  M.  Bottorf  -  WH 
Sally  Bottorf  -  WH 
Record-Journal 
David  T.  Lucey  -  L 
Eliot  C.  White  -  L 


DELAWARE 

The  News  Journal 
Ann  DeVivo  -  BMC 
Sal  DeVivo  -  BMC 
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DAILYNEWSPAPERS 
NON-DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


During  the  past  three  years  alone^  seven  of  the  twelve  largest  newspaper 
groups  —  having  seen  our  work  as  pi^pective  buyers  have  enjpiged  us  to  assist 
^diem  in  divesting  their  own  daily  or  non^'daily  newspapers. 

We  have  also  perforjn^  wiitten,  df  newspaper  companies  based  in  v 

some  30  stated,  for  isuch  purposes  as  estate-tax  or  gift-tax  filings.  ^ 

As  newspaper  people  witbXtotal  of  b^f  a  century’s  experience  of^y^erkkig^foi^-^  ^ 
newspapers,  we  are  proud^fhis  tradition  of  service  to  the  riewsp^>er  busin^^^l 


V.  ‘  c 


•>v' 


Suite  2.10,  Btiwihgham/Mic 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  become  the  nati5n’s  moft'^ 
active  firm  in  representing  the  sellers  of  daily  newspapers  and 
non-daily  newspaper  groups. 

Since  1985  we  have  assisted  the  owners  of 
newspapers  in  23  states  in  selling  their 
dailies  or  non-daily  groups: 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Washington  Post 

Donald  E.  Graham 
Katharine  Graham 
Steve  Hills 
Boisfeuillet  Jones  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Loker 
Alan  G.  Spoon 
Lally  Weymouth 


FLORIDA 

The  Daily  Commercial 
Judith  Sawyer  -  WH 
Ron  Sawyer  -  WH 
El  Nuevo  Herald 
Robert  Suarez 
The  Florida  Times-Union 
Carl  N.  Cannon  -  BMC 
Rita  Cannon  -  BMC 
Deleah  Martin  -  BMC 
Robert  E.  Martin  -  BMC 
Florida  Today 
Michael  J.  Coleman 
The  Gainesville  Sun 
John  W.  Fitzwater 
The  Ledger 
Don  Whitworth 
The  Miami  Herald 
David  Lawrence 
The  News-Journal 
Herbert  W.  Davidson 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
Harold  R.  Lifvendahl  -  FS 
Joan  Lifvendahl  -  FS 
Palm  Beach  Post 
Tom  Giutfrida 
Sarasota  Herald  Tribune 
Brenda  Mathews  -  BMC 
Lynn  O.  Mathews  -  BMC 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Andrew  Barnes  -  BMC 
Ellzbeth  Barnes  -  BMC 
Sun-Sentinel 
Thomas  P.  O'Donnell 


Tallahassee  Democrat 
Carrol  Dadisman  -  BMC 
Mildred  Dadisman  -  BMC 
Timberpines 
William  Rinehart 


GEORGIA 

The  Albany  Herald 
Christian  R.  Schillon 
Athens  Banner-Herald 
Will  Morris  -  BMC 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Dennis  Berry  -  BMC 
Kathy  Berry  -  BMC 

The  Augusta  Chronicle/Augusta  Herald 

Judy  Miller 
Julian  Miller 

Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
Billy  Watson  -  BMC 
Helen  Watson  -  BMC 
New  York  Times  Regional  News 
Jim  Weeks 

Savannah  News-Press 
Florence  Anderson  -  BMC 
Frank  T.  Anderson  -  BMC 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Defender 
Eugene  F.  Scott 
Chicago  Tribune 
Holly  Madigan  -  BMC 
John  W.  Madigan  -  BMC 
Joseph  P.  Thornton 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
Bruce  E.  Coury  -  WH 
Amv  Coury  -  WH 

Rockford  Register  Star/Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Mary  Parks  Stier 
The  Sun-Times 
Dennis  Britton  -  WH 
Tere  Britton  -  WH 
Margaret!  F.  McKeel  -  WH 
Sam  S.  McKeel  -  WH 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure: 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 

Every  Decision  Counts 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 


INDIANA 


Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Dale  Larson 

The  Evansville  Courier 
Thomas  W.  Tuley 
The  Evansville  Press 
Robert  H.  Hartmann  -  FS 
Rosemary  Hartmann  -  FS 
Ft.  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc. 

Scott  McGehee 
The  Herald-Times,  Inc. 
Kathryn  Schurz  -  BMC 
Scott  C.  Schurz  -  BMC 
Indianapolis  Star/News 
Malcolm  W.  Applegate 
The  Journal-Gazette 
Richard  G.  Inskeep  -  BMC 
Harriet  J.  Inskeep  -  BMC 
News-Banner 
James  Barbierl  -  BMC 
Barbara  Barbierl  -  BMC 
The  News-Sun 

George  0.  Witwer  -  BMC 
Dorothy  Lee  Witwer  -  BMC 
The  Post-Tribune 

Fredrick  B.  Mott,  Jr,  -  WH 
The  Republic 

Don  Bucknam  -  BMC 
Judy  Bucknam  -  BMC 
The  Times  Mail 
Barbara  Schrader  -  BMC 
Bill  Schrader  -  BMC 


IOWA 


The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Joe  Hladky 

Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Dionicio  (Don)  Flores  -  BMC 
Ruth  Harris  -  BMC 
The  Quad-City  Times 
Robert  A.  Fusie  -  WH 


KANSAS 


Journal-World 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.  -  FS 


1 

Pam  Simons  -  FS 
Dolph  Simons  III  -  RC 
Lisa  Simons  -  RC 
Dan  Simons  -  RC 
Trish  Simons  -  RC 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Peter  W.  Stauffer  -  BMC 
Ann  Stauffer  -  BMC 


KENTUCKY 

The  Advocate-Messenger 
Mary  Schurz  -  FS 
The  Messenger 
Roger  Hawkins 


LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 

Betsy  Hardin  -  BMC 
Tom  J.  Hardin  -  BMC 
Larry  D.  Smith  -  RC 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.  -  FS 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Earl  Cobb 

Richard  E.  Diamond  Jr. 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 
John  Bishop 
Joanne  J.  Van  Namee 
Richard  J.  Warren 
Richard  K.  Warren 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel 
Brian  C.  Taylor 
The  Portland  Press  Herald 
Christopher  M.  Harte 


MARYLAND 

The  Frederick  Post-News 

George  B.  Delaplaine,  Jr.  -  BMC 
Elizabeth  B.  Delaplaine  -  BMC 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Beverly  Times 

John  P.  Kinney 
The  Boston  Globe 
Victoria  Benning 
Paula  Bouknight 
Glenda  Buell 
Adeline  Callan 
Zachary  Dowdy 
Jordana  Hart 
Michelle  Johnson 
Timothy  Leland 
Michelle  Johnson 
Paul  Makishima 
Oscar  Martinez 
Mary  Jane  Patrone 
Steve  Taylor 
Benjamin  B.  Taylor 
William  O.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 
Dorothy  Clark 
Renee  Dekona 
Peter  Drumstrata 
Leonard  Greene 
Eric  Norment 
Maureen  Purcell  -  FS 
Patrick  J.  Purcell  -  FS 
Jean  Eichenbaum  -  FS 
Cape  Cod  Times 
Melanie  Bauer 
Anne  Brennan 
Scott  Himstead  -  CP 
Joan  Himstead  -  CP 
Manuel  Lopez 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Heather  Ehmke 
Lawrence  J.  Goodrich 
Bill  Grant 
Miles  Harbur 
Gregory  Lamb 
Pamela  Lowe 
Joan  Van  Pelt 
The  Gazette  Journal 
Susan  Clark-Jackson 
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The  Inquirer  and  Mirror 
Marianne  Stanton 
The  Lowell  Sun 
John  H.  Costello 
Dave  Hayes 
Linda  Herview 
Kendall  M.  Wallace 
The  Patriot  Ledger 
Bill  Flynn 

Bernard  W.  Caughey 
William  B.  Ketter 
K.  Prescott  Low 
Susan  Low 
Mark  Morrow 
Sheila  Smith 
Jerry  Wemple 
The  Revere  Journal 
Nell  Collins 
The  Standard-Times 
Orren  B.  Robbins  -  BMC 
Bonnie  Eldredge-Robbins  -  BMC 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Bruce  S.  Bennett  -  WH 
Leah  Lawson 
Clive  McFarlane 
Donald  R.  Skaggs 
Winston  Wiley 


The  Ann  Arbor  News 

David  D.  Wierman 
Bay  City  Times 
C.  Kevin  Dykema  -  BMC 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Neal  Shine 
Phyllis  Shine 

Detroit  Newspaper  Agency 
Tommy  McLeod 
The  Flint  Journal 
Danny  R.  Gaydou 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Richard  A.  Morton 
Joanne  Ply 
Michael  P.  Ply 
The  Herald-Palladium 
Charles  L.  Casner 
Huron  Daily  Tribune 
H.  Allen  Wamsiey  -  BMC 
Shirly  Wamsiey  -  BMC 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
FT.  Weaver  -  BMC 
Joyce  Phelps  -  BMC 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
George  E.  Anwady  -  BMC 
Lynn  Anwady  -  BMC 
Lansing  State  Journal 
W.  Curtis  Riddle 
Midland  Daily  News 
Gordon  Hall  -  BMC 
Ellen  Hall  -  BMC 
Dolores  Wick  -  BMC 
Otto  Wick  Jr.  -  BMC 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Gary  W.  Ostrom  -  BMC 
H.  Kay  Ostrom  -  BMC 
The  Saginaw  News 
Rex  Thatcher 
The  Times  Herald 
William  V.  Monopoli 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  Clarion  Ledger 
Duane  K.  McCallister 
Greenwood  Commonwealth 
John  O.  Emmerich 
The  Mississippi  Press 
Wanda  H.  Jacobs 


MISSOURI 


The  News-Leader 
Frederick  T.  Jacobi 
News-Press  &  Gazette  Co. 
David  Bradley  -  FS 
Henry  H.  Bradley  -  BMC 
Suzanne  Bradley  -  FS 
Vickie  A.  Bradley  -  BMC 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Nicholas  G.  Penniman  IV  -  RC 
Linda  Penniman  -  RC 


I  Reprinted  from  E&P,  August  1, 

Tourist  Guides 

Massachusetts-based  firm  franchises  four-coior,  formatted 
pubiications  to  newspapers  which  fili  editoriai  space  and  seii  ads 


A  four-year  old  company  is  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  satisfying  their  wanderlust.  Best 
Read  Guides  are  newspaper-edited  supplement 
guides  that  focus  on  the  local  tourist  attractions. 

The  company,  started  by  Walter  Brooks  and 
located  in  Orleans,  Mass,  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  fran¬ 
chises  the  four-color  publication  to  newspapers. 
The  newspaper  writes  the  editorial  copy,  distrib¬ 
utes  it,  does  the  billing  and  sells  the  ads  for  it. 
However,  the  format,  organization  and  quality  is 
universal  in  the  1 5  family  vacation  areas  in  which 
Best  Read  Guide  now  appears.* 

If  you  are  a  tourist,  the  guides  will  tell  you 
“where  you  are,  what  there  is  to  do,  and  how  to  do 
it,”  always  in  that  order,  according  to  Brooks. 

He  said  the  important  aspect  of  the  franchise 
is  that  the  guide  is  the  same  in  every  market,  like 
a  McDonald’s  hamburger. 

“It  may  not  be  the  best  hamburger  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  the  same  whether  it  is  served  in  Hyannis 
or  Hong  Kong,”  Brooks  said. 

His  guides  mimic  the  appeal  of  USA  Today  in 
that  the  features  appear  in  the  same  place  in  every 
guide.  Research  at  Harvard  University  found  that 
business  travelers  picked  up  USA  Today  for  a 
second  or  third  time  for  its  consistency  in  place¬ 
ment  ot  teatures.  The  reader  always  knows  where 
to  find  the  weather  map,  and  what  to  expect  in 
each  of  the  four  sections,  according  to  Brooks. 

The  digest-sized  magazine  with  a  coated  stock 
cover  targets  the  vacationing  American  family  the 
way  USA  Today  appeals  to  business  travelers, 
says  Brooks.  They  are  distributed  free  in  racks 
around  the  resort  areas  and  hotels. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  recently  joined 
the  franchise  corporation  and  has  launched  one 
for  western  New  England  and  one  for  the  Con¬ 
necticut  shore. 

Most  of  the  guides  are  in  New  England  and 
Florida. 

New  England  editions,  with  circulation  total¬ 
ling  over3. 5  million**  annually,  are:  Maine/New 
Hampshire  Seacoast;  Boston’s  North  Shore;  New 
Hampshire;  White  Mountains;  Newport,  R.I.: 


Berkshires;  Lakes  Region;  Cape  Cod;  NW  Con¬ 
necticut;  Cape  Ann;  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  the 
Connecticut  Seashore. 

Papers  that  publish  the  New  England  guides 
are;  the  Laconia  (N.H.)  Citizen,  the  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  in  Dover,  N.H. ;  the  North  Shore  Newspapers, 
Ipswich,  Mass.;  the  Newport,  (R.I.)  Daily  News; 
and  the  Martha’s  Vineyard  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

The  Florida  editions,  with  circulation  of  over 
5.5  million  copies  annually,  are:  Orlando;  Tampa 
Bay;  -Kissimmee;  Clearwater;  Interstate  High¬ 
way;  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Florida  guides  are  published  by  the  T ampa 
Tribune  and  Sunbelt  Newspapers  on  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

Jody  Reston,  publisher  of  the  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  (Mass.)  Gazette,  likes  the  uniformity  of  the 
guides. 

“The  guide  has  been  profitable  without  forc¬ 
ing  [outside  advertising]  on  it,”  said  Reston. 

Brooks  decided  to  start  the  guides  when  he 
realized  that  most  of  the  brochures  he  picked  up 
were  written  to  sell  advertising,  not  inform  the 
vacationer. 

The  only  customer  Brooks  will  consider 
selling  a  franchise  to  is  a  newspaper  in  or 
near  a  resort/vacation  area. 

Newspapers,  Brooks  said,  are  in  a  perfect 
position  to  publish  a  guide.  They  have  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  sales  staff  in  place,  and  the  publishing 
capability.  Start-up  costs  are  very  expensive. 

“If  you  want  to  know  if  you’re  in  a  vacation 
area,  count  the  number  of  hotel  rooms  in  your 
market,”  said  Brooks.  He  maintains  that  many 
pubi  ishers  are  not  aware  of  the  number  of  tourists 
that  go  in  and  out  of  their  market  each  year. 

“For  anyone  in  a  market  who  has  enough 
visitors,  even  seasonal,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  do  one  of  these  guides.  The  cost  of  doing 
one  is  minimal  for  a  newspaper,”  said  Reston, 
who  uses  summer  interns  to  publish  the  Gazette’s 
eight  summer  copies. 

Vacationers  are  attractive  because  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  large  group  of  spenders.  People  on  vacation 
spend  an  average  of  $200  a  day  of  discretionary 
income.  Brooks  said. 

An  important  advertising  advantage.  Brooks 
said,  is  that  the  newspaper  is  capturing  ad  dollars 
they  would  not  have  gotten  otherwise. 

“ROP  dollars  are  not  moved  out  of  the 
newspaper,  ”  Brooks  said. 

Reston  finds  that  advertisers  on  the  island  will 
run  ads  in  both  the  guide  and  the  newspaper 
because  they  recognize  they  reach  two  different 
markets.  She  also  gets  advertising  money  from 
several  shops  that  cater  exclusively  to  vacationers 
and  day-trippers  who  are  not  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers. 


*Smce  this  article  appeared  six  months  ago, 
BRG  has  sold  franchises  for  NANTUCKET  to 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  for  BOSTON  to  Fidelity 
Investment  Newspapers,  and  to  southeastern 
CONN,  to  Times-Mirror. 

**  The  circulation  in  New  England  in  1993 
will  approach  6  million  and  12  million  on  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Contact  Walt  Brooks  at  NAA 
"Hotline"  (508)  364-9939or(508)240- 
1212  or  Rob  English  at  (407)363-3600. 
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MONTANA  NEW  MEXICO 

Missoulian  The  Albuquerque  Journal 

Phil  Blake  -  WH  Thompson  H.  Lang 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEW  YORK 


Concord  Monitor 
Tom  C.  Brown 


NEW  JERSEY 


Asbury  Park  Press 
E.  Donald  Lass  -  BMC 
Charles  Richter  -  BMC 
Bridgewater  Courier-News 
Karen  A.  Wittmer  -  WH 
The  Courier  Post 
Robert  T.  Collins 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
Seely  Thomas 
The  Jersey  Journal 
Ellen  Newhouse 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse 
Steve  Newhouse 
The  New  Jersey  Herald 
James  W.  Collins  -  BMC 
Mary  Ann  Collins  -  BMC 
North  Jersey  Herald  &  News 
Richard  J.  Vezza 
The  Record 
John  E.  Kimball 
Barbara  Sapanara 
Robert  J.  Sapanara 
The  Press  of  Alantic  City 
John  Bitzer 
James  W.  Hopson 
The  Star-Ledger 
Donald  E.  Newhouse 
Mark  Newhouse 
The  (Trenton)  Times 
Richard  Bilotti  -  BMC 
Katherine  Hatton  -  BMC 
Elyse  Newhouse  -  WH 
Michael  Newhouse  -  WH 


Binghamton  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin 
Bernard  M.  Griffin  -  WH 
Claire  Griffin  -  WH 
Cortland  Standard 
Kevin  Howe 

Democrat  &  Chronicle/Times-Union 
David  J.  Mack  -  FS 
Karen  Mack  -  FS 
Bill  Mack  -  FS 
New  York  Newsday 
Alberto  Ibarguen 
Steven  L.  Isenberg 
Robert  M.  Johnson 
The  New  York  Times 
Gail  Gregg  -  B 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr.  -  B 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Harrelson  -  RC 
The  Observer-Dispatch 
Donna  M.  Donovan  -  BMC 
Jerome  F.  Donovan  -  BMC 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Richard  K.  Wager  -  WH 
Ellen  Wager  -  WH 
The  Saratogian 

Monte  I.  Trammer  -  WH 
Hilda  Trammer  -  WH 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Alice  Diamond  -  RC 
Richard  E.  Diamond  -  RC 
The  Star  Gazette 

E.  Pat  Thompson  Frantz 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
Dorothy  Szefc  -  WH 
John  M.  Szefc  -  WH 
The  Times  Union 

Timothy  O.  White  -  BMC 
Sally  White  -  BMC 
The  Village  Voice 
David  Schneiderman 


HONG  KONG 
1997  approaches 

To  talk  about  the  transfer  of  this 
dynamic  capitalist  economy  from 
British  to  Chinese  sovereignty. 

Talk  to  the  people 
in  New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 

Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 

680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 

or  Alex  Choi 

222  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)397-2215 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen-Times 
James  B.  Banks  -  NA 
The  Daily  Reflector 
Jordan  Whichard  III  -  L 
Ann  Whichard  -  L 
David  J.  Whichard  II  -  FS 
Judy  K.  Whichard  -  FS 
The  Dispatch 
Joe  Sink  -  BMC 
Libby  Sink  -  BMC 
Greensboro  News  &  Record 
Van  King  -  BMC 
The  Herald-Sun 
Richard  J.  Kaspar 
The  News  &  Observer 
Betty  Crisp  -  BMC 
Fred  Crisp  -  BMC 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.  -  FS 
Julia  Daniels 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Daniels,  III  -  WH 
Wilmington  Star-News 
Gloria  Lynch  -  WH 
John  A.  Lynch  -  WH 
The  Wilson  Daily  Times 
Morgan  Dickerman  -  BMC 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
James  F.  Fowler  -  BMC 
Rebecca  Fowler  -  BMC 
Jon  Witherspoon  -  BMC 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  Forum 
Lloyd  G.  Case 
William  C.  Marcil 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Kitty  Maidenberg 
Mike  Maidenberg 


OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

John  L.  Doston,  Jr.  -  WH 
Peggy  Dotson  -  WH 
The  Athens  Messenger 
G.  Kenner  Bush  -  WH 
Margene  Bush  -  WH 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Harry  M.  Whipple  -  WH 
Jane  Whipple  -  WH 
The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Richard  M.  Franks  -  RC 
Pamela  O.  Franks  -  RC 
A.  Kenneth  Pierce,  Jr.  -  RC 
Thomas  Sherill 
The  Courier 

Edwin  L.  Heminger  -  FS 
Barbara  Heminger  -  FS 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurt  P.  Kah 
Mrs.  Harold  Heminger  -  WH 
Daniel  Heminger  -  WH 
The  Daily  Record 
R.  Victor  Dix 
Dayton  Daily  News 
J.  Bradford  Tillson  -  BMC 
Cynthia  Tillson  -  BMC 
The  Plain  Dealer 

Alex  Machaskee  -  BMC 
Carol  Machaskee  -  BMC 
The  Repository 
James  E.  McKearney  Jr.  -  BMC 
Mary  McKearney  -  BMC 


OKLAHOMA 

The  Daily  Oklahoman/The  Sunday  Oklahoman 
Edmund  O.  Martin 
David  Thompson 
Dorothy  Thompson 


OREGON 

The  Register-Guard 
Marie  Baker  -  BMC 
Edwin  M.  Baker  -  BMC 
Wendy  Baker  -  BMC 
Tony  Baker  -  BMC 
Fletcher  Little  -  BMC 
Sheryl  Little  •  BMC 
The  Oregonian 
Debra  Shekel  -  FS 
Patrick  Stickel  -  FS 
Fred  A.  Stickel  -  FS 
Margaret  A.  Stickel  -  FS 
Statesman  Journal 
Sara  Bentley  -  BMC 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona  Mirror 
Steve  Braver  -  BMC 
Brandy  Braver  -  BMC 
Beaver  County  Times 
F.  Wallace  Gordon  -  WA 
Bradford  Era 
John  H.  Satterwhite  -  BMC 
Daily  American 
David  Reiley  -  BMC 
Ronnie  Reiley  -  BMC 
Betty  H.  Reiley  -  BMC 
Esther  Holmes  -  BMC 
David  H.  Reiley  Jr.  -  BMC 
The  Daily  Item 

Donald  P.  Micozzi  -  WH 
Maryann  Micozzi  -  WH 
The  Daily  News 

Patricia  J.  Mansfield  -  BMC 
Patti  K.  Mansfield  -  BMC 
The  Daily/Sunday  Review 
James  E.  Towner 
The  Herald 

Gregory  H.  Taylor 
The  Morning  Call 
Gary  K.  Shorts  -  BMC 
Karen  Shorts  -  BMC 
Observer-Reporter 
John  L.S.  Northrop  -  BMC 
Rose  Northrop  -  BMC 
Thomas  P.  Northrop 
William  B.  Northrop 
William  B.  Northrop,  Jr. 

North  Hills  News  Record 
Kathy  M.  Kozdemba 
Patriot-News 

Caroline  Diamond  Harrison  -  RC 
Tim  Harrison  -  RC 
Frieda  J.  Gover  -  BMC 
Raymond  L.  Gover  -  BMC 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
Robert  J.  Hall 
Pottsville  Republican 
Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.  -  BMC 
Carroll  Jun  -  BMC 
The  Reporter 

Suzanne  L.  Bush  -  WH 
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Scranton  Times/Tribune 
Daniel  J.  Houlihan 
Edward  J.  Lynett 
George  V.  Lynett 
William  R.  Lynett 
Harold  F.  Marion 
Tribune-Review 
Edward  H.  Harrell 
Valley  News  Dispatch 
Scott  M.  Brown  -  BMC 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
Michael  Isaacs 
Trygve  E.  Myren 
Nancy  Noonan 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Charleston  Post  &  Courier 

Thomas  Eddins 

The  Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co. 
Scottie  Lu  Brandt  -  BMC 
Steven  R.  Brandt  -  BMC 
The  Herald 

Orage  Quarles  III  -  BMC 
The  Post  and  Courier 
Ivan  V.  Anderson 
The  State  Record 
Frank  M.  McComas 
The  Sun  News 
J.  Michael  Pate  -  BMC 
Judy  Pate  -  BMC 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Aberdeen  American  News 
Craig  D.  Wells  -  BMC 


TENNESSEE 


The  Chattanooga  Times 
Stephen  S.  Ingham 
Paul  Neely 
Citizen  Tribune 
Nancy  Fishman  -  BMC 
R.  Jack  Fishman  -  BMC 
The  Commercial  Appeal 
Joseph  R.  Williams 
The  Greeneville  Sun 
Arne  Jones  -  BMC 
John  M.  Jones  -  BMC 
Gregg  K.  Jones  -  FS 
Helena  Jones  -  BMC 
John  M.  Jones  Jr.  -  BMC 
John  M.  Jones  -  BMC 
Kingsport  Times-News 
Molly  Rau  -  RC 
David  A.  Rau  -  RC 
The  Tennessean 
Craig  Moon 


TEXAS 


Amarillo  Globe-News 
Garet  von  Netzer  -  BMC 
Austin  American-Statesman 
Lee  Kintzel  -  WH 
Roger  S.  Kintzel  -  WH 
Avalanche-Journal 
P.  Scott  McKibben 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Ann  Lee  -  BMC 
Aubrey  L.  Webb  -  BMC 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Jeremy  L.  Halbreich  -  WH 
J.  William  Cox  -  WH 
Betty  Osborne  -  WH 
Burl  Osborne  -  WH 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Richard  L.  Connor 
Houston  Chronicle 
Belle  Johnson  -  WH 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson  -  WH 
Jack  Sweeney  -  WH 
The  Houston  Post 
Ike  Massey  -  WH 
Laredo  Morning  Times 
William  B.  Green  -  BMC 
Lufkin  Daily  News 
Bill  E.  Martin 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Charles  A.  Spence  -  BMC 


Ruth  Spence  -  BMC 
Plainview  Dally  Herald 
Jeri  Hyde 
Rollie  Hyde 

San  Antonio  Express-News 
Caroline  Walker  -  BMC 
Lawrence  Walker  Jr.  -  BMC 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayborn  ■  BMC 
Victoria  Advocate 
John  M.  Roberts 

UTAH 

Deseret  News 
Wm.  James  Mortimer  -  BMC 


VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press 
Jim  Carey  -  WH 


Nancy  Carey  -  WH 
Caledonian-Record 
Gordon  Smith  •  RC 
Barbara  Smith  -  RC 
Kay  Byrne  -  RC 
Jack  Byrne  -  RC 

The  Rutland  Herald  A  The  Times  Argus 

Dodie  Mitchell  -  CP 
R.  John  Mitchell  -  CP 
Margaret  M.  Mather  -  CP 
Virginia  Mitchell  -  CP 


VIRGINIA 

The  Daily  Press,  Inc. 
Joseph  D.  Cantrell  -  WH 
Sandy  Cantrell  -  WH 
The  Free  Lance-Star 
Charles  S.  Rowe  -  BMC 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Albert  T.  August 
J.  Steward  Bryan 


The  Partners  and  Staff  of  our 


Media,  Publishing  &  Entertainment  Practice 


congratulate  the  Members, 


Board  and  Staff  of  the 


Newspaper  Association  of  America 


on  the  organization's 


first  anniversary. 


BOOZ- ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 
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Roanoke  Times  &  World-News 
Sally  Rugaber  -  WH 
Walter  Rugaber  -  WH 
USA  Today 
Thomas  Curley  -  BMC 
Marsha  Stanley  -  BMC 
The  Virginian-Pilot  &  The  Ledger-Star 
Frank  Batten  Jr.  -  BMC 
Aimee  Batten  -  BMC 

WASHINGTON 

The  Columbian 
Scott  Campbell 
The  Olympian 
Pamela  F.  Meals 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio  -  BBH 
The  Seattle  Times 
Frank  A.  Blethen  -  WH 
Charlene  Nevelle  -WH 
H.  Mason  Sizemore  -  WH 
John  A.  Williams  -  WH 
Judy  Williams  -  WH 
Skagit  Valley  Herald 
Leighton  P,  Wood  -  WH 
L.  Stedem  Wood  -  WH 
The  Spokesman-Review 
Anne  Cowles  -  FS 
William  Stacey  Cowles  -  FS 
Elizabeth  A.  Cowles  -  FS 
James  L.  Meyer  -  FS 
Allison  S.  Cowles  -  FS 
Shaun  Higgins 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Company 
Barbara  Highland  -  BMC 
Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr.  -  BMC 
The  Intelligencer 
Robert  Nutting 

WISCONSIN 

The  Capital  Times 

Frederick  W.  Miller  -  BMC 
Joumal/Sentinel,  Inc. 

James  C.  Currow 
Kenosha  News 

Howard  J.  Brown  -  CP 
Elizabeth  K.  Brown  -  CP 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
Sanders  Hook  -  WH 
Ellie  Hook  -  WH 
The  Leader  Telegram 
John  W.  Graaskamp 
Oshkosh  Northwestern 
Russell  Sprung 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
James  Clifford  -  WH 
Patricia  Clifford  -  WH 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
James  Burgess 

WYOMING 

The  Caspar  Star-Tribune 

Robin  W.  Hurless 


CANADA 

Ontario 

The  Toronto  Star 
David  R.  Jolley 
The  Toronto  Sun 
Jim  Tighe 


FRANCE 

Le  Figaro 
Henri  Morny 


ICELAND 

Dagbladid-Visir 
Hordur  Eiharsson 


PUERTO  RICO 


San  Juan 

El  Nuevo  Dia 
Manuel  Gonzalez 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Nationale  Pers 

Johan  Gerber 


Newspaper  Groups 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Maureen  Decherd  -  FS 
Robert  W.  Decherd  -  FS 
James  P.  Sheehan 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  Oakland,  CA 
Ginny  Meath  -  BMC 
J.  Allan  Meath  -  BMC 
Beaver  Newspapers  Inc,  PA 
Barbara  Gorden  -  CP 
F  Wallace  Gordon  -  CP 
Blade  Publications,  Toledo,  OH 
Carol  Block  -  BMC 
William  Block  -  BMC 
John  R.  Block 
Robert  Higdon  -  BMC 
Booth  Newspapers,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Monica  L.  Benedict 
Peter  B.  Kraeger 

Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 
Werner  Viet 
Gail  B.  Brown 
Philip  F.  Buckner 
David  B.  Martens 

Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Grover  Friend 
Charles  Hardy  -  BMC 
Sandrc  C.  Hardy  -  BMC 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Nancy  Meek  -  RC 
Phillip  J.  Meek  -  RC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  Washington,  DC. 

Charlene  Vanliev 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  Indianapolis,  IN 

Frank  E.  Russell 

Charleston  Newspapers,  Charleston,  WV 
Elizabeth  Chilton 
Craig  L.  Selby 

The  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Angelica  Thieriot  -  RC 
Richard  T.  Thieriot  -  RC 
The  Copley  Press  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 
Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr.  -  WH 
Pam  Fuson  -  WH 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
David  C.  Cox  -  BMC 
Vicki  B.  Cox  -  BMC 
Jay  Cowles  -  WH 
Page  Cowles  -  WH 
Joel  Kramer  -  WH 
Laurie  Kramer  -  WH 
Charles  Petit  -  BMC 
Cox  Newspapers,  Atlanta,  GA 
Cathy  Coffey 
Caroline  John 
James  C.  Kennedy 
Jay  Smith 

Cox  Newspaper,  Washington,  DC 
Alex  Netchvolodof 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency,  Ml 
Frank  J.  Vega 

Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Fred  W.  Smith  -  WH 
Mary  Smith  -  WH 

The  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo,  ND 
Roxane  Case  -  WH 
Jane  Marcil  -  WH 
Laura  Marcil  -  WH 
William  Marcil  Jr.  -  WH 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  Irvine,  CA 
James  N.  Rosse 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 
John  J.  Curley 
Mimi  A.  Feller 
Madelyn  P  Jennings 
Douglas  H.  McCorkindale 
Larry  F.  Miller 
Pat  Miller 
Paul  Polk 

Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh 


Gary  L.  Watson 

Gannett  Company,  New  York,  NY 

Sheldon  Lyons 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers,  White  Plains,  NY 

Gary  F.  Sherlock 

The  Goodson  Newspaper  Group,  Lawrenceville,  NJ 

David  B.  Carr 
Roy  M.  Cockburn 
David  N.  Hurwitz 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  ME 
James  Abbot 

Madeleine  G.  Corson  -  BMC 
James  B.  Shaffer  -  BMC 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Larry  Franklin 

The  Hearst  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 

Frank  A.  Bennack  -  BMC 
Luella  Bennack  -  BMC 
Robert  J.  Danzig  -  WH 
Pat  Danzig  -  WH 
Igor  Golembiosky  -  WH 
Elizabeth  Guittar  -  WH 
Lee  J.  Guittar  -  WH 
George  Irish  -  BMC 
Mary  Irish  -  BMC 
Alex  Ivanko  -  WH 
James  O'Donnell  -  WH 
Benson  M.  Srere  -  WH 
Betty  Srere  -WH 
Jon  Thackeray  -  WH 

Howard  Publications  Inc.,  Oceanside,  CA 
Cheryl  Howard  -  BMC 
Linda  Howard  -  WH 
Thomas  W.  Howard  -  WH 
William  Howard  -  BMC 

Johnson  Newspaper  Corp.,  Watertown,  NY 
Kenneth  A.  Holloway  -  BMC 
Martha  Holloway  -  BMC 
Journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton,NJ 
Jean  B.  Clifton  -  BMC 
Robert  M.  Jelenic  -  BMC 
Mark  P.  Mansfield  -  BMC 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
James  K.  Batten  -  FS 
Jean  Batten  -  FS 
Virginia  Dodge  Field 
Albert  E.  Fitzpatrick 
Jay  T.  Harris 
Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr. 

Ross  Jones 
Polk  Laffoon 
Tracy  C.  Liu 
Christina  Mendoza 
Peter  E.  Pitz 
P.  Anthony  Ridder 
Homer  E.  Taylor 
Jerome  S.  Tills 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Lancaster,  P.A 
John  M.  Buckwalter 

Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk,  VA 
Frank  Batten  -  FS 
June  Batten  -  FS 
Frank  Batten,  Jr.  -  BMC 
Van  W.  King  -  BMC 
Carl  Magnum 

Carl  W.  Magnum,  Jr.  -  BMC 
Donald  Patterson 
Walter  Rugaber  -  WH 
Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 
Phil  Blake  -  WH 
Bob  Fusie  -  WH 
Harriet  Gottlieb  -  WH 
Richard  D.  Gottlieb  -  WH 
Sanders  Hook  -  WH 
Ron  Rickman  -  WH 
Wayne  Schile  -  WH 
Floyd  Whelen  -  WH 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Sacramento,  CA 
Fuller  Cowell 
William  Honeysett 
James  McClatchy 
Erwin  Potts  -  HIC 

Media  General  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Marshall  N.  Morton 
Basil  Snider 
H.  Graham  Woodlief 

Media  News  Group  Inc.,  Woodbury,  NJ 
Anthony  F.  Tierno  -  WA 
Media  News  Group  Inc.,  Houston,  TX 

W.  Dean  Singleton 

Montgomery  Publications  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
John  G.  Montgomery  -  FS 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
J.  Tyler  Morris 
Mary  E.  Morris  -  BMC 
Susie  B.  Morris 
William  S.  Morris  -  BMC 
W.  S.  Morris  III 
Carolyn  Simon  -  WH 
Paul  S.  Simon  -  WH 
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Edward  B.  Skinner 
Helen  Skinner 
Mark  Smith 
JoAnn  Smith 

Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  Savannah,  GA 
Charles  H.  Morris  -  BMC 
Alden  Morris  Maier 

Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
W.  deBerniere  Mebane 
The  New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Stephen  Golden 
James  Lessersohn 
Walter  E.  Mattson 

Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 

Edwin  F.  Russell  -  BMC 
Janice  Scherer  -  BMC 
Paul  Scherer  -  BMC 
Julie  Schoenbacher  -  BMC 
Robert  N.  Schoenbacher  -  BMC 
News  America  Publishing,  Inc.  New  York,  NY 
Brian  Margolis 

Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

John  W.  Gallivan 

Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.,  Peru,  IN 
J.  David  Tipton 

North  Jersey  Newspapers  Co.,  Passaic,  NJ 
Richard  J.  Vezza  -  BMC 
Northwest  Media,  Bellevue,  WA 
Jeanne  Weil  -  RC 
Robert  J.  Weil  -  RC 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Wheeling,  WV 
G.  Ogden  Nutting 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 

Barbara  Barker  -  WH 
Richard  P.  Barker  -  WH 
John  S.  Goodreds 
Rhea  Myers  -  WH 
Richard  A.  Myers  -  WH 
James  H.  Ottoway  -  BMC 
Mary  H.  Ottoway  -  BMC 
Peter  G.  Stone  -  WH 
Gerald  T.  Tache  -  WH 
Marge  Tache  -  WH 

Paddock  Publications  Inc.  Arlington  Heights,  II 

Daniel  E.  Baumann 

Park  Communications  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Robert  J.  Rossi 

Persia  Corporation,  Bellevue,  WA 
Phillip  T.  Gialanella  -  RC 
Jeanne  Weil  -  RC 
Robert  J.  Weil  -  RC 
Pioneer  Newspapers,  Seattle,  WA 
David  Lord 

Marion  Wood  Roozen 
Laura  Scripps  Wood 
Susan  Scripps  Wood  -  WH 
The  Providence  Journal  Company,  Providence,  Rl 
Jocelin  Hamblett  -  FS 
Stephen  Hamblett  -  FS 
Howard  G.  Sutton 
John  C.  A.  Watkins 
James  Wyman 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Michael  E.  Pulitzer 

Schurz  Communications  Inc.,  South  Bend,  IN 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.  -  WH 
James  M.  Schurz  -  BMC 
Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Anne  Burleigh  -  FS 
William  R.  Burieigh  -  FS 
Edward  W.  Estlow 
Alan  Horton  -  BMC 
Lawrence  A.  Leser 
Sue  Miller  -  BMC 
Craig  C.  Standee  -  BMC 
Small  Newspaper  Group,  Inc.,  Kankakee,  IL 
Thomas  P.  Small 

Springfield  Newspapers,  Springfield,  MA 
Robyn  A.  Newhouse  -  WH 
David  Starr-  WH 
Peggy  Starr  -  WH 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
Kenneth  C.  Bronson  -  RS 
Frank  Shepherd  -  BMC 
Bryce  Smith  -  RS 
John  H.  Stauffer  -  BMC 
Rob  Williams  -  RS 

Sun  Coast  Media  Group,  Inc.  Venice,  FL 
Betty  Dunn  Rankin  -  BMC 
Derek  Dunn  Rankin  -  BMC 
Swift  Newspapers,  Carson  City,  NV 
Richard  K.  Larson 

Syracuse  Newspapers,  Syracuse,NY 
Athenia  Rogers  -  RC 
Nancy  Rogers  -  RC 
Stephen  A.  Rogers  -  RC 
Stephen  Rogers  -  RC 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.  (Mid-South  Division), 
Tampa,  FL 
Michael  Frappier 
Samuel  E.  Hindman 
Steve  Sumner 


Thomson  Newspapers,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
Joseph  Barletta 
John  F.  Bauer 
Carl  E.  Esposito 
Ralph  J.  Martin 
Nickolas  F.  Monico 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Kansas  City,  MO 
J.  Patrick  Doyle 
David  L.  Smith 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Coraopolis,  PA 

James  Gieim 
Harry  Z.  Pappas 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 
Karen  Johnston 
Michael  Johnston 
Bev  Lambie  -  WH 
Kerry  G,  Lambie  -  WH 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Corp.,  West  Covina,  CA 
J.  Scott  Schmidt 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Robert  F,  Erburu 
Douglas  Fox 
Jacquelyn  L.  Jackson 
Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III 
Donald  F.  Wright  -  WH 
Sharon  Wright  -  WH 

Times  Newspaper  Corporation,  Watertown,  NY 
Mr.  &Mrs.  Harold  B.  Johnson  -  BMC 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Johnson  -  BMC 

Times  Publishing  Co.,  S.  Petersberg,  FL 
Alfred  E.  Corey 

Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Charles  T.  Brumback  -  BMC 
Mary  Brumback  -  BMC 

Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Lawrence  J.  Aldritch 
C.  Donald  Hatfield 
Dean  Abbott  -  WA 

Western  Newspapers  Inc.,  Yuma,  AZ 
Donald  N.  Soldwedel 

York  Newspaper  Co.  York,  PA 

J.  Karl  Spencer 


Companies 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Gail  Dorris 


R.T.  Dorris 
Lisa  O’Rourke 
Rodney  W.  O'Rourke 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Cathy  Barry  -  WH 
Joseph  M.  Barry  -  WH 
Debbi-Lyn  Coffua  -  WH 
Barbara  Legins  -  WH 
Ken  Legins  -  WH 
Cathy  Martin  -  WH 
Don  Martin  -  WH 
Mark  Trager  -  WH 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 
Sandy  Boughner  -  WH 
W.F.  Boughner  -  WH 
Marjorie  Devine  -  WH 
T.M.  Devine  -  WH 
Cathy  Hale  -  WH 
R.Y.  Oberlander  -  WH 

AD/SAT,  New  York,  NY 
Dick  Atkins 

ADWEEK,  New  York,  NY 

John  B.  Babcock 
John  C.  Thomas 
Wenda  H.  Millard 

ADWEEK,  Plano,  TX 
Jewel  C.  Kelly 

Alternate  Postal  Delivery,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Pat  Henry  -  BMC 
Stan  Henry  -  BMC 
Phil  Miller  -  BMC 
Suzy  Richardson  -  BMC 

American  Press  Institue,  Reston,  VA. 

William  L.  Winter 

Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 

William  E.  Ahearn  -  FS 
Vincent  Alabiso  -  FS 
Louis  D.  Boccardi  -  FS 
James  M.  Donna  -  FS 
Patrick  O'Brien  -  FS 
Wick  Temple  -  FS 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumberg,  IL 
David  Keil  -  WH 
Marilyn  M.  Keil  -  WH 

The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  OH 
Leonard  E.  Elliott  -  BMC 

Baker  &  Hostetler,  Wilmette,  IL 
Charles  T.  Prince 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
WE  DO  IT  BETTER! 

CRW  has  real  people  addressing  the  real  needs  of  newspaper 
circulation  departments. 

We'd  like  to  introduce  two  of  them: 

Daniel  F.  Marcquenski  -  Vice  President  of 
CRW.  He  keeps  up-to-date  on  changes  in  the 
insurance  industry  and  works  with  underwriters 
and  actuaries  to  design  carrier  accident 
programs  to  meet  today's  needs. 

Lorraine  Bzdyl  -  As  manager  of  the  insurance 
and  bond  departments,  she  helping  accounts 
administer  their  plans.  She  also  oversees  the 
claim  departments  to  guarantee  that  all  claims 
are  settled  efficiently. 

Now  that  you've  met  a  couple  of  us,  we'd  like  to  meet  you. 

Call  for  assistance  in  developing  newspaper  carrier  insurance 
and  bonding  programs.  We  also  offer  district  manager  training 
and  telemarketing  workshops. 

1-800-323-0227 

l,^  * 

I  CHURCH  RICKARDS,  WHITLOCK  &  CO.,  INC. 

'!|W  ^  ★ 
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Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 

Victor  Strimbu  Jr. 

Beacon  Communications,  Acton,  MA 
Steven  M.  Dines 

Bear  Island  Paper  Co.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Peter  Eiebash 

Best  Read  Guides,  Inc.,  Orlando,  FL 

Rob  English 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Commerce,  CA 
William  H.  Coppock 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Irvine,  CA 
Sean  Terry 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Maitland,  FL 
Alan  Woods 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  ID 

J.  Peter  Maier 
Robert  L.  Merrill 
John  H.  Wasserlein 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Rober  L.  Merrill 
Dan  E.  Self  -  BMC 
Sandra  Self  -  BMC 
Alan  Woods 

Boise  Cascade  Newsprint,  Dallas,  TX 

Judy  Waller  -  BMC 
Martin  A.  Waller  BMC 

Bowater  Inc.,  Sales  Division  Greenville,  SC 
Mike  Barry 
Owen  F.  Cardell 
John  C.  Davis 
C.  Randy  Ellington 
David  G.  McMaster 
Wayne  L.  Mangels 
Lincoln  E.  Simpson 
Bowater  Inc.,  Burlington,  MA 
Michael  J.  Barry 
Richard  H.  Coyle 

Brite  Voice  Systems,  Wichita,  KS 
R.D.  Calvert 
Clifton  E.  Forrest 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
John  I.  Marshall  -  BMC 
Nancy  Yonker  -  WH 
Peter  Yonker  -  WH 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  Inc., 

White  Plains,  NY 
Gregory  Buckardt  -  CP 
Kate  Buckardt  -  CP 
Ann  Gennarelll  •  BMC 
Norman  Gennarelll  -  BMC 
Beth  Hughes  -  CP 
Edmund  W.E.  Hughes  -  CP 
Barbara  Murphy  -  CP 
George  Murphy  -  CP 
Michael  Truckenbrodt  -  BMC 
Carole  Winchester  -  BMC 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Seattle,  WA 
Alex  L.  West  -  BMC 
Carloyn  West  -  BMC 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd.,  Montreal,  QC 
Paul  Gagn6  -  CP 
Shari  Gagnd  -  CP 
Bill  Grier  -  BMC 
Pat  Grier  -  BMC 
Norman  Lord  -  CP 
Susan  Lord  -  CP 
Hugh  Whalen  -  CP 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd.,  Raleigh,  NC 
Jiggs  Fey  -  BMC 
Paula  Fey  -  BMC 
Canadian  Press,  The 
Keith  KIngald  -  BMC 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  NY 
Paul  B.  Healy  -  BMC 
Thomas  V.  Relfenhelser  -  BMC 
Stephen  J.  Vaccaro  -  BMC 
Consumer  Power  Marketing,  Waukesha,  Wl 
Timothy  J.  Keane 
Mark  Olsen 
Michael  R.  Partak 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc., 

New  York,  NY 
Richard  A.  Mitchell  -  BMC 
John  W.  Morrison  -  WH 
Loma  Tompkins  -  FS 
States  D.  Tompkins  -  FS 
Robert  C.  LaFontalne  -  BMC 
Dirks,  Van  Essen  A  Assoc.,  Birmingham,  Ml 
Lee  E.  Dirks 
Kathy  Van  Essen  -  BMC 
Owen  Van  Essen  -  BMC 

Donohue  Pulp  A  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Jericho,  NY 
Edward  B.  Danz  -  WH 
Stacey  Danz 

Dow  Jones  A  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Donald  L.  Miller 
Warren  Phillips  -  WH 
Editor  A  Publisher  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  U.  Brown  -  BMC 
John  Consoll  -  BMC 
Debbie  Fogel  -  BMC 


George  Gameau  -  BMC 
Debra  Gersh  -  WH 
Robert  Glassman  -  BMC 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  -  BMC 
Janice  Townsley  -  BMC 
Steven  A.  Townsley  -  BMC 
Elderkin  Associates,  Dedham,  MA 
Kenton  W.  Elderkin 

Jimmy  Fox,  Mail  Room  Consultant,  Houston,  TX 
Jimmy  R.  Fox 
Veronica  Fox 
FACS,  L.A.,  CA 
Douglas  Ramsey 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Elmwood  Park,  NJ 

Richard  M.  Franklin 
Thomas  M.  Hahn 
George  J.  Mayer 

Gozia-Driver  Media,  Crystal  City,  MO 
Eugene  A.  Mace 

Graphic  Management  Assoc.  Inc.,  Southborough,  MA 

John  F.  Connors  Jr. 

Harris  Enterprises  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Lloyd  Ballhagen 
Richard  Buzbee 

Heidrick  A  Struggles,  Greenwich,  CT 
Marvin  B.  Berenblum  -  BMC 
Susan  Berenblum  -  BMC 
Hercules  Consultants,  Burnaby,  BC 
Hessler  Lee 

Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker,  Inc.,  Montclair,  CA 
Mel  Hodell  -  BMC 
Virginia  Hodell  •  BMC 
Hercules  Consultants  Ltd.,  Burnaby,  BC 
Hessler  Lee 

Home  News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  IN 
Ned  J.  Bradley 

Irving  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Joseph  N.  Kirk 
James  A.  Stiles 
Darryl  M.  Wharton 

Journal  Register  Supply,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mark  P.  Mansfield 
King  A  Ballow,  Nashville,  TN 

Robert  Ballow 
Alan  L.  Marx 
Richard  C.  Lowe 
R.  Eddie  Wayland 

King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 

Joseph  F.  D'Angelo  -  BMC 
Marcia  D’Angelo  -  BMC 
Ted  Hannah  -  BMC 
Lawrence  T.  Olsen  -  BMC 
Bruce  Paisner  -  FS 
Kruger  Inc.,  Willowdale,  ON 
Gordon  K.  Atwell 
Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
J.  Stuart  Hermon 
Joseph  Kruger  II 
Terrance  N.  Pendleton 

Kruger  Pulp  A  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Rolling  Meadows,  IL 
Joe  C.  McCutcheon 

Kruger  Pulp  A  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc.,  Woburn,  MA 
Barbara  Hart  -  BMC 
Waldo  L.  Hart  -  BMC 
Stephen  G.  Hobson 

Kruger  Pulp  A  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Morristown,  NJ 
Dale  Badenoch  -  BMC 
Robert  A.  Badenoch  -  BMC 
Kruger  Pulp  A  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

George  J.  Munck  Jr. 

Kruger  Pulp  A  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc.,  Union  Town,  OH 

Robert  D.  Walls 

Kruger  Pulp  A  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Willowdale,  ON 
Gordon  K  Atwell 

Landon  Associates  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Frank  Chicko 
Pat  Keim  -  WA 
Robert  W.  Keim 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr. 

Owen  E.  Landon  III 

Man  Roland  Inc.,  North  Stonington,  CT 
Gerd  FInkbelner  -  BMC 
Vince  Lapinskl  -  BMC 
Harry  Newton  -  BMC 
Lief  Reslow  -  BMC 
Lifestyle  Marketing,  New  York,  NY 
Don  Dixon 

Mitsubishi  Lithographic,  Lincolnshire,  IL 
Mike  TakahashI 

Newspapers  First,  New  York,  NY 
G.  Kingsley  Anthony  -  WH 
Newsprint  South  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
John  W.  Bair 
Robert  D.  Reynolds 

Newsprint  South,  Inc.,  Yazoo  City,  MS 

Kim  Breese 

The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  New  York,  NY 
Ken  Auletta 

Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  A  Doyle,  Washington,  DC 
John  Stuart  Smith 

Northeast  Recycling  Center,  Brattleboro,  VT 

Michael  Alexander 


Page  Co-op.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
H.  Charles  Berky 
Nordstrom's,  Seattle,  WA 
James  F.  Nordstrom 
Nucifora  Consulting,  Atlanta,  GA 
Alf  Nucifora 

The  Papert  Companies  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
Ida  Papert  -  BMC 
S.W.  Papert,  Jr.  -  BMC 
S.W.  Papert  III  -  WH 

Parade  Publications  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Michael  M.  McDevItt  -  BMC 
Lynn  McDevItt  -  BMC 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Howard  E.  Hoffman  -  BMC 
Jane  Hoffman  -  BMC 
Sandy  Shiver  -  BMC 
William  T.  Shiver  -  BMC 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
John  A.  Meyer  -  BMC 
Song  Cha  Meyer  -  BMC 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Walter  Anderson  -  BMC 
Frederick  H.  Johnson  -  BMC 
Jane  Johnson  -  BMC 
Frank  W.  McNulty  -  BMC 
Elizabeth  Manigan  -  BMC 
Ed  Mannigan  -  BMC 
Maureen  Perry  -  BMC 
Michael  J.  Perry  -  BMC 
Carlo  Vittorini  -  PR 

Park  Communications,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 

Robert  J.  Rossi 

John  A.  Park  Jr.  A  Co.,  Raleigh,  NC 
John  A.  Park  Jr.  -  BMC 
Bruce  A.  Park  -  BMC 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher’s  Assoc., 
Harrisburg,  PA 

Ann  Williams  •  BMC 
Timothy  Williams  -  BMC 

Powell  River  Alberni  Sales  Corp.,  Lynnwood,  WA 
Richard  W.  Harris 

Quebec  A  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  ON 
Diane  Bundy  -  BMC 
Merlin  L.  Bundy  -  BMC 
Dean  G.  Davies  -  BMC 
Doris  Davies  -  BMC 
Nadine  Rosebush  -  BMC 
Raymond  J.  Rosebush  -  BMC 
Richard  A.  Steele  -  BMC 
Marjorie  Williams  -  BMC 
William  E.R.  Williams  -  BMC 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  Associates,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  Reilly  -  BMC 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Westmont,  IL 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  William  A.  Boston  -  BMC 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  James  Cavanaugh  -  BMC 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Henry  Cobb  -  BMC 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Mike  Klenzie  -  BMC 
Frank  McKay  -  BMC 
Jackie  McKay  -  BMC 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Jonathan  Parker  -  BMC 
Sabin  Bermant  A  Gould,  New  York,  NY 
Tobias  J.  Bermant 
SAE  Carlson,  Cochituate,  MA 
Dario  D.  DImare  -  BMC 
Joe  Hale  -  BMC 
Michael  Pusich  -  BMC 

Sawyer,  Ferguson  A  Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

John  Mennenga  -  WH 
Jonathan  Thompson  -  WH 
Daniel  S.  Tomlinson  -  WH 
Dawn  Tomlinson  -  WH 

Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  A  Geraldson,  Chicago,  IL 
Camille  A.  Olson 
Richard  D.  Ostrow 
Jeremy  P.  Sherman 
Sandra  P.  Zemm  -  WAT 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  A  Geraldson, 

New  York,  NY 
David  B.  Ross 

Silha  Assoc.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Otto  A.  Silha 

Seymour  Schneidman  A  Assoc.  New  York,  NY 
Richard  G.  Schneidman 
Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Pomona,  CA 
Carla  Osberg  -  WH 
Ronald  A.  Osberg  -  WH 
Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Oregon  City,  OR 
Jon  E.  Melkerson  -  WH 
Sharon  Melkerson  -  WH 
Karen  Rustan  -  WH 
Marilynn  Sturdevant  -  WH 
Truman  L.  Sturdevant  -  WH 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  James  E.  Terrill  -  WH 
James  R.  Tisdale  -  WH 
Judy  Tisdale 

Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dublin,  GA 
James  L.  Burke 
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Southeast  Paper  Newsprint  Sales,  Marietta,  QA 
Mark  S.  Klimko 

Spruce  Falls  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Ted  Allingham  -  BMC 
Adelene  Booth  -  BMC 
Mike  Booth  -  BMC 
Brad  Haynes  -  BMC 
Peter  Jack  -  BMC 
Marcel  LeBlanc  -  BMC 
Barry  Richardson  -  BMC 
Janet  Richardson  -  BMC 
Donald  J.  Schalk  -  BMC 
Janet  Schalk  -  BMC 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Malibu,  CA 

Peter  Binding 

Stone-Consolidated  Newsprint  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
David  A.  Schirmer  -  BMC 
Valerie  Schirmer  -  BMC 
Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy  -  RC 

Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.,  Hackensack,  NJ 
Anthony  Calianese 

Sullivan  Graphics,  Buffalo,  NY 
Rob  Knapp 

Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.,  Brentwood,  TN 

Paul  J.  Koessler 

TKS  (USA)  Inc.,  Richardson,  TX 
Jim  Norris 

Treasure  Chest  Adv.  Co.,  College  Park,  GA 
Robert  S.  Andrews 

Treasure  Chest  Adv.  Co.,  Annapolis,  MD 
Roy  A.  Mongelli 

Tribune  Media  Services,  Chicago,  IL 
Davd  D.  Williams 

United  Media,  New  York,  NY 
Brad  Bushell 
Robert  R.  Metz 

Uhry  &  Associates,  Riverside,  CT 
Peter  Uhry 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp.,  E.  Rutherford,  NJ 

Ronald  C.  Baker 
Michael  W.  Mylett 

Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Kansas  City,  MO 
John  McMeel 

USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 
Dave  Abbot  -  BMC 
Dave  Barber  -  BMC 
Chuck  Gabrielson  -  BMC 
Kristine  Knapp  -  BMC 
Brette  Popper  -  BMC 

J.N.  Wells  &  Co.,  Lombard,  OH 
Joseph  N.  Wells  -  CP 

Western  Colorprint,  Laguna  Beach,  CA 
Jeffrey  R.  Reimer 
Marvin  W.  Reimer 

Westward  Communications,  Dallas,  TX 
Kenneth  Johnson 

Youngs,  Walker  &  Co.,  Inverness,  IL 
Mike  Walker  -  MCP 
Cad  Youngs  -  MCP 


Government,  Associations 
&  Foundations 

American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
William  L.  Winter 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoc., 
Sacramento,  CA 
Jack  Bates  -  WH 
Lou  Bates  -  WH 

Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Toronto,  CA 
Michael  Anderson 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Joan  Foy  -  WH 
John  E.  Foy  -  WH 

Center  for  Foreign  Journalists,  Boston,  MA 
Tom  Winship 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  MA 
William  E.  Weld 

Coordination  Council  For  North  American  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC 

Ching-Hsiu  Lin 

Foundation  for  American  Communications, 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

John  E.  Cox  Jr. 

The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  VA 

Jerry  Friedheim 
Allen  H.  Neuharth 
Charles  L.  Overby 

Inland  Press  Assoc.,  Park  Ridge,  IL 
Blaze  Carlsen  -  WH 
Ray  Carlsen  -  WH 

International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives, 
Reston,  VA 

Robert  J.  Kasabian 

Japanese  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Reston,  VA 
Yoshio  Sato  -  WH 

Michigan  Press  Assoc.,  Lansing,  Ml 
Warren  Hoyt 


Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 

Carmen  Willix 

McCormack  Tribune  Foundation,  Chicago,  IL 

Vivian  E.  Vahiberg 

National  Assoc,  of  Hispanic  Journalists 
Diane  Alverio 

National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  DC. 

George  Peterson 

Nieman  Foundation,  Cambridge,  MA 
Bill  Kovach 

New  England  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Salem,  MA 
Morley  L.  Piper  -  BMC 
Wanda  Piper  -  BMC 

New  England  Press  Assoc.,  Boston,  MA 

John  Coykendall 

New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoc.,  Albany,  NY 

John  D.  Kutzer 

Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Reston,  VA 
Ann  Adongo  -  BMC 
Rebecca  Albers  -  BMC 
Kristen  Andersen  -  WH 
Eric  Anderson  -  BMC 
Mary  Alice  Bagby  -  BMC 
Rany  Bennett  -  FS 
Cathleen  Black  -  BMC 
John  Blodger  -  BMC 
Nicholas  Cannistraro  -  BMC 
George  Cashau  -  BMC 
Linda  Chase  -  BMC 
Joyce  M.  Clothier  -  BMC 
Molly  Cole  -  BMC 
Jim  Conaghan  -  WH 
Kathleen  Criner  -  BMC 
Eva  Dalton  -  WH 
Nancy  Davis  -  BMC 
James  Donohue  -  BMC 
Leonard  P.  Forman  -  BMC 
Michael  Genick  -  BMC 
Al  Gollin  -  WH 
Reggie  Hall  -  BMC 
Ruth  Jarmul  -  BMC 
Mary  Anne  Kanter  -  BMC 
Rob  Knapp  -  BMC 
Marilyn  Kries  -  BMC 
Toni  Laws  -  BMC 
Anthony  J.  Novello  -  WH 
Steve  Palmedo  -  BMC 
Alicia  Perez-Arrieta  -  WH 
Ken  Poch  -  BMC 
Terry  Poltrak  -  BMC 
Delisa  Saunders  -  BMC 
Anne  Schafer  -  BMC 
Patricia  Simeral  -  BMC 
Steven  M.  Smith  -  WH 
John  F.  Sturm  -  WH 
Betty  Sullivan  -  WH 
Carolyn  Terry  -  BMC 
Peter  Winter  -  BMC 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoc., 
Harrisburg,  PA 

Timothy  Williams 

The  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
William  Boyd 

Union  United  Methodist,  Boston,  MA 
Charies  R.  Stith 
United  States  Government 
Rep.  Thomas  P.  Foley 
Rep.  Edwin  Markey 
Rep.  Al  Swift 


Colleges  &  Universities 

Boston  College,  Waltham,  MA 
Tony  Mosely 
Benjamin  Ng 
Betty  Tom 
Connie  Tom 

Boston  University,  Boston,  MA 
David  Anable 
Amanda  Bicknell 
Derek  Dattner 
Rahaf  Habbal 
Bita  Hoharrar 
Hweilee  Khoe 
Ernie  Kim 
Marissa  Mejia 
Modisana  Kwanza 
Mariana  Levinas 

Central  Michigan  University,  Bowling  Green,  OH 
John  K.  Hartman  -  BMC 

Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
New  York,  NY 

Joan  Konner  -  WH 

EW  Scripps  School  of  Journalism,  Athens,  OH 

Ralph  Izard 

Emerson  College,  Boston,  MA 
David  Gordon 
Michael  Phelps 


George  Washington  University,  Washington,  DC 
Mary  Hatwood  Futrell 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 
Robert  Blendon 
Joseph  Bower 
Robert  Coles 
Alan  M.  Dershowitz 
Diana  Eck 

J.  Kenneth  Galbraith 
Henry  Louis  Gates 
Lynn  Golzalez 
Stephen  J.  Gould 
Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter 
Sara  Lawrence  Lightf 
Neil  Rudenstine 
David  Thomas 

Marshall  University,  Huntington,  WV 
Dwight  M.  Jensen 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
Sharon  M.  Murphy 

Marshall  University,  Hutington,  WV 
Dwight  Jensen 

Massachusetts  Institute,  Cambridge,  MA 
Russell  Neuman 

Michigan  State  University,  Michigan,  Wl 
Stan  Soffin 

Northeastern  University,  Boston,  MA 

Natasha  Bramble 
Nicholas  Daniloff 
Natacha  Dorismond 
Byron  Hurt 
Olyindamola  Jegede 
Michelle  Lance 
Azell  Murphy 
Shasa  Rogers 
Jorge  Rosas 
Alva  Ware 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 
David  W.  Richter 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  MA 
Linda  Wilson 
David  Richter 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY 

John  Jakopin 
Norman  A.  Miles 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS 
Susanne  Shaw 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
J.  Cutter  Garcia 
Kenneth  Maisonet 
David  Rivera 
Kristin  St.  John 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  OR 
Arnold  Ismach  -  BMC 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  TN 
James  A.  Crook 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  WV 

Emery  L.  Sasser 

Wichita  State  University,  Wichita,  KS 
Vernon  Keel 


Other  Attendees 

Donald  R.  Dwight 


KEY  TO  HOTELS 

BMC  -  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

PB  -  Park  Plaza  -  Long  Wharf 

BBH  -  Back  Bay  Hilton 

B  -  Bostonian 

BH  -  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 

C  -  Colonnade 

CP  -  Copley  Plaza  Hotel 

CS  -  Copley  Square  Hotel 

FS  -  Four  Seasons 

S  -  Swissotel  -  The  Lafayette 

L -  Lenox 

MB  -  Meridien  Boston 
OPH  -  Omni  Parker  House 
RS  -  Radison  Suites 
RC  -  Ritz  Carlton 

SB  -  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  &  Towers 
WH  -  Westin  Hotel/Copley  Place 
PR  -  Private  Residence 
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Activism 
Is  His  Game 

Community  newspaper  publisher  Arthur  Arundel  has  traveled 
the  world,  but  the  focus  of  his  newspapers  is  close  to  home 


by  Debra  Qersh 

ARTHUR  W.  ARUNDEL’S  travels 
and  adventures  have  led  him  around 
the  world,  but  when  it  comes  to  his 
newspapers,  his  attention  is  focused  at 
home. 

“We  call  ourselves  not  local  papers, 
we  call  ourselves  local,  local,  local  pa¬ 
pers,”  he  said,  emphasizing  each  “local” 
more  than  the  one  before.  “Any  editor 
who  chooses  to  get  a  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  handout,  as  it  were,  no  disre¬ 
spect,  to  fill  a  hole  in  that  paper,  knows 
he’s  going  to  he  tarred  and  feathered 
and  carried  out  of  town.” 

The  publisher  of  13  community 
newspapers  in  northern  Virginia,  de¬ 
veloped  this  local  philosophy  “because 
people  get  national  news,  regional 
news  through  all  sorts  of  other  outlets. 
We’re  drowning  in  information  in  this 
age,  as  you  know.  The  one  niche  that 
the  community  newspaper  has  is  to  do 
that  well.” 

Local  news  is  more  to  Arundel  than 
just  business  positioning.  He  enjoys  it. 

“It’s  as  satisfying  to  me  to  deal  with 
the  local  school  fight  as  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  Moscow  today,”  he  said. 

“These  things  are  very  relevant.  You 
know,  you  come  off  the  big  scene  in 
Washington  and  you  move  out  to  the 
country,  way  out  in  the  country  with 
little  newspapers,  and  your  friends  in 
the  city  say,  ‘Nick,  what  do  you  do  out 
there  all  the  time?  Watch  the  grass 
grow  ?’ 

“Well,  I  tell  them,  ‘You  don’t  know 
how  many  snakes  there  are  in  that 
grass,  and  they’re  just  as  viperous  as 
the  ones  in  Washington.  It’s  a  lot  of 
fun.” 

“Nick”  Arundel’s  newspaper  career 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  tender  age  of 
8,  when  he  put  together  Nicky’s  News, 
published  from  his  Northwest  Wash¬ 
ington  home,  founded  to  secure  a  new 
restaurant  for  the  National  Zoo  in 
Washington. 


“It’s  as  satisfying  to  me  to  deal  with  the 
local  school  fight  as  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  Moscow  today." 

—  Arthur  Arundel 


According  to  his  biography,  he  was 
successful. 

Earning  a  living  as  a  journalist 
came  much  later,  however,  after  a 
stint  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 

To  help  pay  his  way  through  Har¬ 
vard  in  the  mid-1950s,  Arundel  joined 
the  Navy  ROTC,  “never  thinking  any¬ 
thing  would  come  of  it,”  he  said. 

“Then  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  in  the 
Korean  War,  and  those  of  us  who  were 
in  that  program  got  a  B.A.  in  one  hand 
and  orders  to  Quantico  in  the  other. 
Nine  weeks  later,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Korea.” 

While  in  Korea,  Arundel  served  as  a 
Marine  infantry  parachute  officer.  He 
was  “volunteered  to  go”  into  Vietnam 
as  part  of  the  first  group  of  advisers 
sent  there. 

He  remembers  well  the  telegram  his 
boss  sent  to  President  Eisenhower  about 
whether  the  United  States  should  com¬ 


mit  troops.  “I  can  almost  remember  the 
exact  words:  ‘Under  no  circumstances 
should  American  forces  ever  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  roadless  marshes  and 
swamps  of  Vietnam.’  Period.” 

After  his  discharge  from  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1955,  he  talked  his  way  into  a 
job  at  the  Washington  bureau  of  CBS 
News. 

Although  Arundel  “hadn’t  been 
near”  journalism  since  he  was  a  young 
hoy,  “somehow,  something  told  me”  to 
pursue  that  track. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  else  to  do.  I 
didn’t  study  it  at  Harvard,  wasn’t  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Harvard  Crimson  or  any 
of  that  stuff,”  he  said.  “But,  1  don’t 
know,  somehow  it  just  clicked  this 
would  be  fun  to  do,  interesting  to  do. 

“So  I  talked  my  way  into  a  job  in  the 
CBS  News  bureau  in  Washington  as  a 
very  junior  copy  boy,  and  never  looked 
back.” 

From  CBS,  Arundel  got  a  job  with 
United  Press  International,  and  in 
1959,  he  was  named  special  assistant  to 
the  secretary  of  commerce. 

“And  then,  with  a  young  family 
coming  along,  I  could  not  support 
them  in  the  style  in  which  they  were 
going  to  become  accustomed,  so  I  set 
out  and  started  my  own  little  compa¬ 
ny,"  he  said. 

That  “little  company”  was  Arundel 
Communications,  later  known  as  Ar- 
Com,  founded  in  1960.  Its  first  acquisi¬ 
tion  was  radio  station  WAVA,  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  first  all-news 
stations  in  the  country. 

“When  1  bought  it,  it  was  a  bank¬ 
rupt  little  hillbilly  [music]  station 
called  WARE,”  he  recalled.  The  station 
had  one  disc  jockey,  who  was  very  hot 
in  country  music  in  Washington. 

“One  night  I  had  a  phone  call  about 
two  in  the  morning,”  Arundel  said. 
The  caller  told  him  his  d.j.  had  been 
killed  in  a  car  crash. 

“I  got  up  and  walked  around  a  while, 
and  1  got  in  the  car  and  started  down 
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to  the  station,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
the  hell  to  do  today,  since  he  was  all  we 
had,”  Arundel  said. 

“Well,  1  got  to  the  station  and  there 
was  this  fellow  on  [the  air]  who  was  a 
newsman  —  had  the  big,  booming, 
deep  voice  —  named  Sid  Slappy.  Sid 
Slappy  and  the  news.” 

Arundel  told  him,  “Sid,  you’re  going 
on  the  air  at  6  o’clock  as  Alexander 
Cabot.”  So  Sid/Alexander  “read  the 
wire  service  news”  and  WAVA  became 
a  news  station. 

The  station  really  came  into  its  own, 
however,  after  “a  bullet  struck  in  Dal¬ 
las.  All  of  a  sudden,  Washington  was 
riveted  to  news.  It  was  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  It  was  Martin  Luther  King.  It  was 
Robert  Kennedy.  It  was  Vietnam. 
Washington  was  riveted  to  news,  and 
WAVA  just  took  off. 

“It’s  called  luck,  in  a  way,  hut  1  was 
naturally  a  journalist,  so  it  was  com¬ 
fortable  for  me  to  do  that  24  hours  a 
day,”  he  added. 

During  this  time,  Arundel  also  be¬ 
gan  acquiring  community  newspapers 
in  Virginia.  His  first  was  the  Loudon 
TimeS'Mirror,  which  was  founded  in 
1798  and  was  purchased  hy  Arundel  in 
1963. 

Arundel  also  ventured  into  politics 
during  the  1960s.  He  worked  as  an  ad¬ 
vance  man  for  Richard  Nixon  in  1960, 
eventually  switching  to  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  campaign  because  he  came  to  so 
dislike  the  Republican  candidate. 

“It  was  really,  1  must  say,  more  a  per¬ 
sonality  thing  than  anything  else,”  he 
explained.  “There  was  just  something 
about  Richard  Nixon  that  1  just 
couldn’t  stand.” 

Arundel  also  worked  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
in  1967.  “After  Bobby  was  shot,”  Arun¬ 
del  recalled  saying,  “We’ll  laugh  again, 
but  we’ll  never  be  young  again.” 

Among  Arundel’s  friends  is  John  W. 
Warner,  now  the  Republican  senator 
representing  Virginia.  In  1960,  Warner 
worked  as  an  advance  man  for  Nixon, 
while  his  friend  worked  for  Kennedy. 

The  senator  told  E&P  that  he  and 
Arundel  —  who  are  at  “opposite  ends 
of  the  political  spectrum”  —  have  al¬ 
ways  maintained  a  “very  friendly  rival¬ 
ry,”  and  he  was  eager  and  generous 
with  his  accolades. 

“He’s  an  extraordinary  man,  an  en¬ 
ergetic  visionary,”  Sen.  Warner  said  of 
Arundel.  “He’s  done  a  great  deal  to 
help  the  community  [and  has  done]  re¬ 
markable  work  in  journalism.” 

Senator  Warner  said  he  has  chal¬ 


lenged  Arundel  to  run  against  him  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  hut  Arundel  has  not 
accepted. 

He  declined  to  predict  who  might 
win  such  a  contest,  but  said  it  would  he 
a  “wonderful  race.  We  would’ve  turned 
Virginia  upside  down  ....  I’m  going  to 
go  again,  so  he’s  got  one  more  chance.” 

Arundel  did  run  once  for  political 
office,  in  1966,  hut  lost  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  state  Senate  primary.  That  experi¬ 


ence  led  him  to  observe  that  “journal¬ 
ists  and  fathers  of  five  children  should 
stay  the  hell  out  of  running  for  public 
office.” 

Arundel  said  he  learned  that  no 
matter  how  aboveboard  a  publisher’s 
motive  for  seeking  office  is,  there  will 
always  be  readers  who  perceive  that 
the  newspaper  is  being  used  to  further 
the  political  career. 

“1  was  hurt  to  the  extent  that  we 
would  he  accused  of  violating  this  First 
Amendment  kind  of  trust,  and  abusing 
the  people’s  newspaper,”  he  explained, 
“because  1  do  believe  that  ownership  is 
a  matter  of  trust. 

“The  Loudon  and  Fauquier  papers 
have  been  there  for  [nearly]  200  years. 
I’m  just  a  passing  publisher,”  he  said. 
“While  I’m  here,  that  is  a  trust  to  the 
people,  to  manage  that  paper.  It’s  not 
my  own  to  do  what  1  wish  with.” 

Arundel  said  at  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  “there  are  times  when  you  have 
to  just  land  foursquare  in  what  you  be¬ 
lieve  in”  and  use  the  power  of  the 
press,  “not  for  personal  benefit,  but  for 


public  good.” 

One  such  campaign  that  came  to  his 
mind  was  the  papers’  investigation  of 
Lyndon  LaRouche,  who  now  is  in 
prison  on  charges  of  fiscal  impropriety. 

“I’m  not  ashamed  of  having  led  an 
effort  to  uncover  the  abuses  of  peo¬ 
ple’s,  little  people’s  money,  older  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,”  Arundel  noted. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  look  in  the  mirror  and 


don’t  care  if  the  Washington  Post  picks 
it  up,  [or]  the  justice  Department. 
That’s  what  it’s  all  about.” 

Dedication  to  the  community  goes 
beyond  publishing  newspapers  for 
Arundel,  who  has  been  involved  in  a 
variety  of  activities  for  the  good  of  the 
area. 

Arundel’s  conservationist  mother 
Marjorie  was  a  great  inspiration  to 
him,  as  was  his  father  Russell,  a  lobby¬ 
ist  for  Pepsi-Cola,  who  “had  a  great 
feeling  for  wildlife  and  the  outdoors.” 

His  mother,  now  92,  is  still  involved 
in  world  environmental  problems  such 
as  the  Rain  Forest  in  Brazil  and  pesti¬ 
cide  problems  in  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arundel. 

“1  think  everyone  has  outside  inter¬ 
ests,  but  1  think  it’s  good  in  stages  of 
life  to  move  yourself  into  things  in 
which  you  can  play  a  constructive 
role,”  he  explained. 

“In  the  first  part  of  our  lives  we 
learn.  In  the  second  part  of  our  lives 
we  earn.  For  all  the  rest,  we  give  it  all 
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Arundel  has  not  accepted. 
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back.  And  the  things  I’m  trying  to  do 
now,  am  involved  in  now,  are  primarily 
public  things  that  are  building  and  giv¬ 
ing  back  to  the  communities  in  which 
I  live.” 

Among  his  community  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Arundel  founded  the  Friends  ot 
the  National  Zoo,  and  went  to  Africa 
to  bring  back  two  gorillas  for  the  zoo. 

Arundel  exercised  his  dedication  to 
education  by  helping  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  George  Mason  University  in 
northern  Virginia,  eventually  turning 
it  from  a  small  community  college  into 
a  full-fledged  university. 

One  of  Arundel’s  biggest  accom¬ 
plishments  is  the  development  of 
Great  Meadow,  a  500-acre  home  to 
Virginia’s  Gold  Cup  Steeplechase  and 
other  outdoor  events.  Arundel  bought 
the  property  in  1982  and  has  since  do¬ 
nated  it  to  a  non-profit  organization. 

Friendly  rival  Sen.  Warner  made  a 
point  of  noting  that  his  horse  has  won 
the  event  twice. 

“Steeplechasing  has  been  a  passion,” 
Arundel  said  of  the  hobby  he  acquired 
after  leaving  the  Marine  Corps.  “Many 
people  like  golf  or  tennis.  I  just  happen 
to  like  steeplechasing  because  it’s  got 
an  element  of  danger  in  it.  That’s  not 
easy  to  find  once  you  get  out  of  school 
and  football  and  all  that  stuff.” 

Near  Great  Meadow  is  another 
Arundel  project.  The  Plains. 

Once  an  undeveloped  field  strewn 
with  debris,  Arundel  bought  most  of 
the  property  there  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
born  as  a  rural  town. 

Although  he  has  been  appointed  to 
a  second  term  on  the  Virginia  Racing 
Commission,  which  is  developing  reg¬ 
ulations  and  will  choose  developers 
for  a  race  track  in  the  state,  Arundel 
said  he  does  not  care  much  for  flat 
racing. 

He  was  asked  by  a  previous  governor 
to  join  the  commission,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  tbe  governor  said  he  could  not 
find  anyone  else  with  no  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  who  could  tell  one  end  of  a 
horse  from  another. 

“I  don’t  just  want  to  see  them  build 
a  track.  My  objective  here,  as  I’ve  said 
publicly,  is  to  build  a  blueprint  for 
greatness  for  racing  in  Virginia,”  Arun¬ 
del  observed. 

Arundel  got  out  of  the  broadcasting 
business  completely  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  focusing  his  attention  on  his  13 
community  newspapers,  which  recently 
began  changing  their  names  to  Times- 
Mirror  in  honor  of  the  oldest  property, 
in  Loudon.  The  company  also  has 


changed  its  name  to  Times-Mirror 
Newspapers. 

“1  was  making  a  lot  of  money,  but  1 
wasn’t  having  any  fun,  so  1  sold  out  of 
broadcasting  and  went  into  print,”  he 
explained. 

His  experience  in  both  media  led 
Arundel  to  the  conclusion  that  print 
was  much  more  satisfying. 

“1  think  in  journalism  we  probably 
give  the  same  amount  of  energy,  cre¬ 
ative  work,  to  doing  a  print  story  as  a 
broadcast  story.  I  think  they’re  fairly 
equal.  But  when  they’re  done,  the 
broadcast  story  is  gone  off  in  the  air 
like  that,”  he  said. 

“That  print  story,  that  newspaper, 
that  magazine,  you  can  pick  it  up  in 
your  hands  and  you  can  crumple  it. 
Whether  you  just  wrap  the  fish  in  it  or 
start  the  fire  with  it,  it  still  is  a  hard, 
little  piece  of  information  you  can  tuck 


in  your  drawer  for  your  children  and 
generations  to  come.  It’s  something  of 
value,  tangible  value.” 

To  help  position  his  newspapers,  the 
company  recently  set  up  an  advertising 
network  called  Washington  Suburban 
Press,  which  links  the  Times-Mirror 
Newspapers  with  others  in  the  region 
for  a  one-stop  ad  buy. 

One  of  Arundel’s  sons,  Peter,  is 
deputy  publisher  of  Times-Mirror 
Newspapers  in  Fairfax,  and  his  other 
four  children  have  been,  currently 
are,  or  are  studying  to  be  in  the  news 
business. 

As  for  the  future,  Arundel,  an  active 
65-year-old  who  described  himself  as 
“a  rolling  stone,”  said  he  likes  to  “ac¬ 
complish  things  and  then  go  on  to 
something  else. 

“But  1  like  to  finish  things,  too,  be¬ 
fore  you  move  on.”  BE^P 


New  York  Post  misses  edition 


NEW  YORK  CITY  was  a  little  quieter 
on  Friday,  April  16,  because  the  Neuj 
York  Post  was  victimized  by  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  and  missing  from  newsstands. 

The  loudest  and  brashest  of  the 
city’s  tabloids  never  came  off  the  press¬ 
es.  Management  called  it  a  “job  ac¬ 
tion”  by  the  pressmen. 

Pressmen’s  union  president  John  P. 
Kennedy  accused  management  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  honor  terms  of  the  union’s 
contract. 

Kennedy  gave  this  account:  The 
press  crew  was  seven  men  short  of  the 
48  needed  to  meet  the  contractual 
staffing  requirement  of  12  men  per 
press.  General  manager  Peter  Faris  or¬ 
dered  them  to  operate  shy  of  required 
staffing,  and  when  they  refused  he  said 
workers  called  in  for  overtime  would 
be  paid  only  for  hours  worked,  not  the 
full  shift  as  contractually  required. 
When  the  pressmen  refused,  Faris  or¬ 
dered  the  paper  shut  down  for  the 
night,  leaving  the  plated  presses  silent. 

“He  said  if  we  can’t  do  it  our  way,  we 
send  them  all  home,”  Kennedy  said.  “I 
was  flabbergasted.  In  a  paper  the 
shape  this  one  is  in,  the  last  thing  we 
need  is  to  blow  another  edition.” 

The  missed  edition  deprived 
400,000  or  so  readers  of  their  larger- 
than-usual  104  page  fix  of  sex,  crime, 
sports  and  sensationalism. 

Faris  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 


ment,  but  a  spokesman  said,  “The 
pressmen  refused  to  operate  the 
presses.” 

The  pressmen’s  contract  expired  in 
1990,  but  its  terms  remain  in  effect. 

After  meetings  on  Friday  at  which 
both  sides  agreed  to  a  truce,  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Saturday  paper  resumed. 

But  Saturday  at  about  7  a.m.  electri¬ 
cians  reported  a  fire  on  one  unit  of  the 
paper’s  four  eight-unit  presses.  The 
Fire  Department  ruled  it  arson. 

Wiring  was  burned  and  there  was 
water  damage  before  the  fire  was  sub¬ 
dued  7:29,  but  it  did  not  prevent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Monday  paper. 

Kennedy  said  the  pressmen  had  left 
the  building  three  hours  before  the  fire 
and  denied  they  were  involved. 

He  met  April  19  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp., 
which  is  seeking  to  buy  the  bankrupt 
tabloid  but  is  waiting  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
waive  cross-ownership  rules. 

There  was  no  resolution.  Talks 
were  scheduled  to  resume  May  5. 

The  FCC  has  asked  Murdoch  for 
more  information  on  the  price  he  will 
pay  to  bankrupt  Post  owner  Peter 
Kalikow. 

The  Post  failed  to  publish  one  day 
several  weeks  ago  amid  the  chaos  be¬ 
tween  rapid  management  changes. 

— George  Garneau 
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Covering  the 
Trade  Tower  Bombing 

Law  enforcement  officials  say  the  media  got  in  the  way  of 
investigators,  but  coverage  on  the  whole  gets  high  marks 


Neui  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly  (left)  and  Mayor  David 
Dinkins  tour  the  bomb  site.  Kelly  praised  the  media  for  acting  as  a  “conduit”  for 
his  department. 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  MEDIA  GOT  in  the  way  of  law 
enforcement  officials  investigating 
February’s  World  Trade  Center  bomb¬ 
ing,  according  to  New  York  City  Police 
Chief  Raymond  Kelly. 

“It  was  interesting,  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  media  to  solve  the 
case,”  he  related  at  a  recent  panel  dis¬ 
cussion,  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Press  Club,  that  brought  together  the 
heads  of  the  city’s  top  agencies  to  ana¬ 
lyze  coverage  of  the  disaster. 

In  a  situation  of  this  magnitude,  law 
enforcement  groups  generally  use  a 
handful  of  investigators  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  op¬ 
posed  to  armies  of  agents,  Kelly  said. 

But  literally  hundreds  of  journalists 
examined  the  Trade  Center  explosion, 
he  noted,  which  made  “the  job  of  do¬ 
ing  the  investigation  difficult  because 
investigators  find  themselves  following 
leads  that  the  media  have  uncovered.” 

Kelly  explained  that  agents  must  do 
their  work  in  a  “methodical  fashion,” 
considering  the  Constitution  and  oth¬ 
er  written  law,  whereas  reporters  are 
not  under  such  constraints. 

Because  of  the  “media  push”  and  the 
number  of  agencies  involved,  rumors 
began  to  fly  early  on,  he  said.  “Ex¬ 
perts — and  not  so  expert  people — were 
on  television  right  away,  making  all 
sorts  of  claims.” 

Kelly  saw  his  role  amid  all  the  conjec¬ 
ture  as  that  of  a  “calming  influence,”  at¬ 
tempting  to  relate  the  real  story  through 
the  press. 

The  police  chief  praised  the  media 
for  acting  as  a  “conduit”  for  his  depart¬ 
ment.  They  helped  to  “allay  some  of 
the  fears  out  there,”  he  said,  and  to  “get 
the  story  out  about  heroes.” 

Kelly  says  he  tried  to  make  himself 
accessible  through  daily  press  confer¬ 
ences.  “We  were  not  able  to  put  out  a 
lot  of  information,”  he  related,  “but  my 


sense  was  that  the  media  appreciated 
having  some  of  the  key  players  all  in 
one  spot  at  the  same  time.” 

Kelly  called  the  bombing  one  of  the 
biggest  news  stories  he  has  seen  in  his 
years  in  law  enforcement,  and  FBI  As¬ 
sistant  Director  James  Fox,  also  a  pan¬ 
elist,  said  it  provoked  the  biggest  media 
response  he  had  witnessed  in  30  years 
with  the  agency. 

A  couple  of  reporters  who  attended 
the  discussion  thanked  Kelly  and  his 
charges  for  their  accessibility,  but  one 
woman  complained  that  her  press 
pass — which  is  issued  by  the  NYPD — 
does  not  always  permit  her  to  get  close 
to  the  news. 

Kelly  admitted  that  there  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  some  rookie  police  officers 
who  impede  the  work  of  reporters.  “1 
think  it  is  a  training  problem  for  us,” 
he  said,  “and  we’re  trying  to  address  it’I 
But  he  was  quick  to  add  that  newspeo¬ 


ple  “do  not  have  a  right  to  go  into  a 
crime  scene”  or  “a  right  to  disturb  a 
crime  scene.” 

The  police  department  may  limit 
press  access  in  certain  situations,  he 
said,  and  especially  where  there  is  an 
arrest  being  made. 

‘A  little  scary’ 

Fire  Department  Commissioner  Car¬ 
los  Rivera  said  he  thought  that  some  of 
the  Trade  Center  coverage  was  “a  little 
scary”  and  suggested  that  a  protocol  be 
instituted  whereby  representatives  of 
the  department  “sit  down  with  the  me¬ 
dia — especially  the  television  media — 
and  act  as  consultants  to  tell  people  the 
facts,  the  real  facts.” 

In  some  cases,  reporters  “don’t  really 
understand  what  they’re  saying  and 
sometimes  get  into  an  area  they  don’t 
understand.  When  you  make  state¬ 
ments  during  an  emergency  of  this  type. 
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Free  Press  to  move  into 
Detroit  News  building 


you’re  really  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
public.” 

Because  of  budget  constraints,  the 
Fire  Department  does  not  have  enough 
people  designated  to  deal  with  the 
press,  which  is  “a  major  problem,” 
Rivera  said. 

However,  the  chief  said,  he  knew  of 
no  problems  his  people  had  with  the  me¬ 
dia  people  covering  the  Trade  Center. 

In  the  last  year,  Stanley  Brezenoff, 
executive  director  of  the  Port  Authori¬ 
ty,  which  manages  the  World  Trade 
Center,  has  had  to  handle  one  head¬ 
ache  after  another:  ships  hitting 
bridges,  plane  crashes,  a  hijacking,  two 
major  winter  storms — and,  now,  the  ex¬ 
plosion  at  the  towers. 

Through  it  all,  his  agency  has  had  an 
“almost  desperate  need”  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  out,  he  said,  and  the  press  has 
played  a  major  part  in  the  effort,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  case. 

“The  fact  that  you,  the  press,  had  an 
imperative  to  learn  what  happened  and 
what  was  going  to  happen  and  needed 
to  get  that  out  happened  to  coincide 
with  our  need  to  get  information  out,” 
he  related. 

There  has  been  friction  between  the 
media  and  the  Port  Authority  in  previ¬ 
ous  situations,  according  to  Brezenoff, 
but  at  the  Trade  Center,  “By  and  large, 
the  process  worked  extremely  well.  The 
press  pretty  much  had  access.” 

His  only  criticism  was  that  some  re¬ 
porters  “went  to  excess”  and  “went  be¬ 
yond  bounds  of  decency”  at  times. 

Brezenoff  recognized  that  there  were 
“lots  of  pressures  on  the  press  to  find 
things  out,  to  get  answers  to  questions 
that  sometimes  we  were  unready — or 
even  a  little  bit  unwilling — to  answer  . . . 
but  the  coverage  was  pretty  complete. 
The  information  got  out  there.”  BEST 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

TWO  DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS,  one 
Detroit  newspaper  building:  That  is 
the  latest  consolidation  wrought  by  the 
joint  operating  agreement. 

In  1995,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  will 
move  down  Lafayette  Boulevard  into 
the  building  of  its  longtime  rival,  the 
Detroit  News. 

Though  the  newsrooms  of  the  Free 
Press  and  the  News  will  share  a  build¬ 
ing,  each  paper  will  have  separate  en¬ 
trances  and  different  addresses. 


Like  the  Bickersons,  neither  party  in 
the  still-unprofitable  three-year-old 
marriage  appeared  entirely  comfortable 
with  the  arrangement. 

News  editor  and  publisher  Robert  H. 
Giles  noted  that  the  Free  Press'  new 
address  and  entrance  on  Fort  Street  is 
now  the  back  door  to  the  News. 

In  comments  to  his  newsroom  staff. 
Free  Press  publisher  Neal  Shine  said 
that  leaving  the  historic  Lafayette 
Boulevard  building  would  be  “difficult” 
and  might  further  erode  the  distinct 
identities  of  the  papers. 

“I’ve  been  in  this  building  since  1950 


and  spent  more  time  here  than  at 
home,”  Shine  told  a  News  reporter. 

The  300-person  Free  Press  news¬ 
room  staff  will  likely  move  into 
ground-floor  space  that  once  housed 
the  News  pressroom,  said  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency.  DNA  is  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co. -dominated  agency  which 
manages  the  JOA  between  Gannett’s 
News  and  Knight-Ridder’s  Free  Press. 

The  imposing  Free  Press  building  — 
designed  by  architect  Albert  Kahn  and 
opened  in  1925  —  will  be  sold,  rented 
or  donated  to  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 


tion,  DNA  president  Frank  Vega  said. 

Moving  the  Free  Press  into  the 
News  building  will  cost  an  initial  $4 
million  to  $5  million  but  will  reduce 
annual  expenses  by  $1.5  million  to  $2 
million,  Vega  said. 

In  addition  to  adding  Free  Press  em¬ 
ployees,  the  renovations  will  bring 
changes  to  the  News.  The  newsroom 
will  he  expanded  and  remodeled,  the 
News  said,  and  its  photography,  graph¬ 
ics  and  features  departments  will  join 
the  city  desk,  business  and  sports  de¬ 
partments  on  the  building’s  second 
floor. 


Moving  the  Free  Press  into  the  News  building 
will  cost  an  initial  $4  million  to  $5  million  but  will 
reduce  annual  expenses  by  $1.5  million  to 
$2  million,  Vega  said. 


lAPA  condemns  publisher  kidnapping 


THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  condemned  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  a  Colombian  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  urged  authorities  to  make 
every  effort  to  free  him. 

Jaime  Ardila  Casamitjana,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  daily  El  Espacio  of  Bogota, 
was  kidnapped  April  10  at  a  restaurant 
in  the  city  of  Valledupar,  where  he 
was  spending  Easter  weekend.  Police 
said  kidnappers  were  from  the  guerril¬ 
la  National  Liberation  Army. 

The  lAPA  noted  that  exactly  a 


month  earlier,  the  same  group  had  as¬ 
sassinated  Eustorgio  Colemnares,  who 
had  published  the  newspaper  La  Opin¬ 
ion  in  Cucuta. 

In  the  IAEA  declaration,  press  free¬ 
dom  chairman  Eduardo  Ulibarri,  editor 
of  Costa  Rica’s  La  Nacion,  praised  the 
bravery  of  Colombian  journalists  in 
confronting  guerrilla  groups  and  drug 
assassins  who  attempt  to  eliminate  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  with  “the  ultimate 
censorship.” 

He  noted  another  20  cases  docu¬ 


mented  by  the  IAEA  in  the  past  year 
in  which  nine  journalists  were  mur¬ 
dered  and  four  kidnapped. 

The  organization  also  asked  Peru’s 
justice  minister,  Fernando  Vega  Santa 
Gadea,  to  clarify  a  five-year  prison  sen¬ 
tence  that  journalist  Danilo  Quijano 
Silva  received  from  a  masked  court. 

Quijano,  who  wrote  for  the  editori¬ 
al  page  of  the  Lima  daily  La  Republica, 
was  charged  with  terrorism.  He  has 
been  in  jail  awaiting  trial  for  nearly  a 
year. 
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Newsprint  mill  produces 
IRS  dispute  for  owners 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  4/20/93  4/13/93  4/21/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY)  12.00  12.25  10.75 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY)  44.375  42.75  35.625 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  546.00  546.75  453.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  24  625  25.00  22.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY)  31.50  32.00  28.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY)  52.625  54.75  47.625 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY)  57.50  57.375  62.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)  29.75  29.75  27.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  22.625  22.50  20.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM)  18.25  19.25  18.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  *  35.50  34.25  26.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM)  29.625  30.75  30.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  19.75  19.75  15.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  30.00  30.00  26.25 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY)  28.00  27.125  26.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  31.625  31.50  36.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY)  56.125  56.25  45.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY)  236.25  234.75  224.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


4/20/93  4/13/93  4/21/92 

11.00  11.00  11.875 

11.50  10.625  11.625 

18.125  17.625  12.875 

58.875  61.75  60.25 

16.375  16.375  18.375 

15.875  15.75  16.125 

12.25  12.00  16.50 

22.75  22.75  i2-875 

4.12  4.09  •  4.30 

44.125  43.375  28.75 


Stock 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 
Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 
Reuters  (c) 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 
TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 


(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  ESdP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


Lee  buys  tv  station 

LEE  ENTERPRISES  INC.  has  acquired  KZIA-TV  in  Las 
Cruces,  N.M.,  from  Southwestern  Broadcast  Co.  Inc.  for  an 
undisclosed  price. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  approved  Lee’s 
license  for  the  independent  station  serving  Las  Cruces  and  El 
Paso.  It  is  the  seventh  tv  station  for  Davenport,  Iowa-based 
Lee,  which  publishes  19  daily  newspapers. 

Southwestern  had  owned  KZIA  since  1990. 


Transition 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

to  go  elsewhere  in  the  paper  to  find  in¬ 
formation  of  use  to  them. 

King  of  the  Inquirer  outlined  four 
strategies  his  paper  is  pursuing  to  build 
readership  and  improve  content: 

•  More  suburban  coverage  in  the 
form  of  sections  that  function  as  “a 
newspaper  within  a  newspaper.” 

•  “Design  and  layout  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  convenience,  not  flash  and 
glitz.” 

•  “More  stories  and  features  that 
deal  with  the  everyday  concerns  of 
people.” 

•  “Most  importantly,  explanatory 
journalism  which  attempts  to  show 
what  a  story  really  means,  but  without 
any  injection  of  subjective  opinion.” 

King  also  pointed  out  that  television 
also  competes  with  newspapers  in  the 
presentation  of  issues  within  fictional 
series,  such  as  L.A.  Law,  which  “we 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  ...  I  don’t 
mean  portray  fictional  situations. 

“You  can  take  a  real  situation  —  a 
real  issue  —  and  I  think  the  best  news¬ 
papers  do  this  already,  and  try  to  report 
out  not  just  the  basics  of  the  issue  but 
report  out  the  narrative  about  the  situ¬ 
ation,  report  on  real  people  in  real  cir¬ 
cumstances  affected  by  this  issue,  and 
tell  it  —  drawing  on  the  narrative  tra¬ 
ditions  of  newspapers  —  as  a  story,  a 
true  story.” 

King  added  that  while  the  ’80s  might 
have  been  considered  “The  Age  of  In¬ 
formation,”  the  ’90s  might  be  called 
“The  Age  of  Complexity,”  and  “this 
plays  well  to  the  strengths  of  news¬ 
papers  which  are  able  to  explain  the  in¬ 
terrelated  meaning  of  things.” 

Another  editor,  Glenn  Ritt  of  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  outlined 
some  of  the  strategies  that  help  his  col¬ 
or-enhanced  paper,  about  six  miles 
from  New  York  City,  cope  in  a  large  ur¬ 
ban  and  media-packed  market. 

“We  recognize  the  immediacy  of 
television  and  that  an  awful  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  get  their  primary  information  from 
television,  but  we  also  recognize  who  is 
our  market,”  said  Ritt.  “We  spent  a  lot 
of  time  learning  about  our  potential 
and  current  readership  and  work  very 
hard  to  develop  in-depth,  unique  ap¬ 
proaches  to  topics  of  most  interest  to 
people,  from  health  to  education  to 
workplace  to  transportation.” 

As  other  newspapers  strive  to  do, 
the  Record  aims  to  find  local  angles  to 
major  national  and  international  news 
stories,  Ritt  said,  and  “if  we  put  a  story 


on  the  front  page  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  that  has  been  prominently  dis¬ 
played  on  television  the  previous  night, 
we  had  better  be  able  to  add  dimen¬ 
sion  and  relevance  to  our  coverage.” 

Ron  Martin  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  said,  “Television  is 
the  least  of  our  worries  these  days,” 
pointing  to  the  competition  posed  by 
the  emerging  technologies. 

“We  are  thinking  about  ‘How  can 
we  best  plug  into  the  telephone  tech¬ 
nology,  video  technology  and  fax  tech¬ 
nology,  and  keep  our  eyes  on  other 
things  that  are  beginning  to  develop  to 
see  how  we  can  also  move  information 
through  those  methods?’” 

At  the  same  time,  the  papers  are 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  technolo¬ 
gies  in  finding  ways  to  make  them 
more  readable,  more  accessible,  more 
useful  and  better  for  readers. 

“We  are  focusing  on  subject  matter, 
the  stories,  and  what  is  really  impor¬ 
tant  in  Atlanta  now.  We  want  to  put 
together  a  paper  that  is  appealing  and 
still  grab  readers  and  answer  questions 
they  have  about  all  kinds  of  things.” 

Professor  Fink,  a  former  Associated 
Press  vice  president,  said  newspapers 
have  to  find  ways  to  join  in  enterprises 
using  the  technology  and  not  resist 
them. 

In  his  view,  the  battle  with  tv  news 
was  “one  fought  years  ago,  and  news¬ 
papers  have  no  problem  with  television 
as  presently  constituted  ....  No  one 
believes  that  television  news  eliminates 
the  need  for  newspapers  or  that  news¬ 
papers  eliminate  the  need  for  televi¬ 
sion  news.  An  accommodation  has 
been  reached.” 

Dean  Konner  of  Columbia  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  television  and  newspapers 
are  more  complementary  to  each  other 
than  competitive.  Regarding  new  and 
different  beats,  Konner  said  one  of 
those  she  would  like  established  within 
papers  would  center  on  children,  in¬ 
cluding  their  disadvantages  in  society, 
health  issues,  etc. 

A  paper  which  has  taken  bold,  new 
approaches  to  beats  is  the  Orange 
County  Register.  Editor  Tonnie  Katz 
said  the  Register  has  “broadened  the 
definition  of  what  is  news  and  tried  to 
get  inside  news  so  that  what  you  see  on 
television  will  lead  you  to  what  is  in 
the  paper  and  what  is  in  the  paper  will 
lead  you  to  what  is  on  television.” 

The  Register,  whose  many  reader- 
oriented  innovations  include  the  as¬ 
signment  of  a  reporter  to  cover  malls 
full  time,  is  part  of  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  owns  many  weekly 


newspapers  and  a  24-hour  cable  news 
operation  in  Orange  County. 

“One  of  the  questions  we  are  trying 
to  wrestle  with  is  how  do  we  make  the 
Register  and  other  [Freedom  Co.]  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  area  .  .  .  work  together 
so  that  we  are  pushing  the  customer  — 
enticing  is  a  better  word  —  from  one 
to  the  one  to  the  other.” 

The  question  of  the  “second-day” 
lead  versus  the  “yesterday”  lead  was 
also  put  to  a  number  of  interviewees. 

Warren  Phillips  said,  “I  think  news¬ 
papers  are  already  putting  their  leads 
on  not  just  what  happened  yesterday, 
but  on  what  it  means,  so  they  are  going 
to  go  beyond  television. 

“1  think  the  more  successful  news¬ 
papers  for  a  number  of  years  now  have 
not  just  been  writing  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  yesterday  but  about  the  currents 
in  our  society,  the  trends  which  may  be 
an  accumulation  of  a  number  of  things 
which  have  real  meaning  for  the  read¬ 
er  and  impact  on  the  reader,  but  are 
not  necessarily  tied  to  a  single  event.” 

Professor  Hynds,  author  of  American 
Newspapers  in  the  1 970s  and  American 
Newspapers  in  the  1980s,  added  to  the 
consensus  by  noting  that  newspapers 
need  to  do  more  to  entice  readers  to 
the  editorial  pages.  “That  is  something 
that  newspapers  provide  that  television 
has  given  up  on.” 

Professor  Rosen  believes  that  the 
newspaper  industry  is  undecided  about 
whether  to  compete  with  television 
and  glitzy  media  by  offering  more  glitz 
and  treating  its  readers  as  a  tv  audi¬ 
ence  or  to  take  more  substantive  and 
thoughtful  approaches. 

“This  is  the  coming  battle  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  said,  but  victory  will  and 
should  go  to  the  latter. 

Rem  Reider  of  the  American  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review  said  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  of  newspapers  to  take  a  mag¬ 
azine  approach  to  delivering  the  news. 
“The  top  newspapers  are  doing  more  of 
what  readers  traditionally  used  to  turn 
to  newsmagazines  for,  and  there  is 
quite  a  lot  of  shakeout  in  that  part  of 
the  field  too.” 

Winter  of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  offers  management  semi¬ 
nars  and  is  a  forum  for  new  ideas,  is 
“optimistic  about  what  I  see  news¬ 
papers  doing  to  meet  the  new  media 
challenges  ....  We  see  a  lot  of  good 
creative  stuff  going  on,  not  every¬ 
where,  but  in  a  lot  of  papers .  .  . .” 

The  really  good  newspapers  today, 
he  said,  “are  providing  both  [more  sub¬ 
stance  and  innovations],  and  that  is 
what  is  encouraging  to  me.”  BE^P 
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Energy  tax  may  hit 
raw  materials 

Energy-intensive  newsprint,  aluminum 
industries  face  costlier  production 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

NEWSPRINT  AND  ALUMINUM, 
two  of  the  three  major  pressroom  con¬ 
sumables,  for  different  reasons  have 
contributed  little  to  their  manufactur¬ 
ers’  bottom  lines  in  recent  years. 

Newspapers  enjoyed  deeply  dis¬ 
counted  prices  for  North  American 
newsprint  and  relatively  stable  prices 
for  aluminum  plates  often  made  of 
metal  refined  overseas. 

But  production  costs  may  be  pushed 
up  higher  for  those  raw  materials  than 
for  many  others  if  a  proposed  tax  on 
fuels  used  to  generate  power  is  passed 
on  to  utilities  and  their  customers.  The 
two  partners  in  printing  may  be  light¬ 
weights  among  papers  and  metals,  but 
they  happen  to  be  heavyweights  in  the 
industrial  consumption  of  electricity. 

Of  course,  most  heavy  industries  are 
energy-hungry  and  many  rely  directly 
on  fuels  rather  than  electricity.  Also, 
the  Clinton  administration  is  believed 
likely  to  make  accommodations  to  var¬ 
ious  energy  interests. 

Nevertheless,  the  tax  is  not  a 
straight  energy  tax  but  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  heat  a  given  fuel  can  supply. 
Some  energy  is  lost  generating  electric¬ 
ity  from  a  fuel,  and  among  papers  and 
metals,  newsprint  and  aluminum  are 
electric-intensive. 

For  newspapers,  then,  the  question 
is  how  much,  if  any,  added  cost  of 
making  and  shipping  the  raw  materials 
will  be  passed  along.  Newspapers,  after 
all,  may  face  their  own  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  costs. 

‘Not  a  word’ 

The  proposal  to  phase  in  a  6%  tax 
over  three  years  beginning  in  July  1994 
gives  the  market  room  to  react.  As 
PAGE  newspaper  purchasing  coopera¬ 
tive  general  manager  Charles  Berky 


Homer  Taylor 


said,  at  this  early  point,  there  remains 
“a  lot  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  spe¬ 
cific  numbers  are.” 

Mike  Kuriychuk,  energy  development 
manager  for  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario,  said 
there  is  talk  of  focusing  on  carbon  con¬ 
tent,  taxing  coal  more  than  natural  gas 
to  reduce  C02  emissions.  And  with  nu¬ 
clear  power  “all  over  the  place,”  he 
added,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  that 
power  source  will  be  taxed.  (CPFP  is 
managing  partner  of  a  U.S.  mill  in  Usk, 
Wash.,  which  is  co-owned  by  five  news¬ 
paper  companies.) 

According  to  Kuriychuk,  who  noted 
that  most  papermakers  burn  gas  rather 
than  high-carbon  coal  or  lignite,  there 
may  also  be  an  exemption  for  bio-mass 
fuels,  which  his  industry  uses.  Its  50% 
to  70%  energy  self-sufficiency,  he  said, 
includes  the  use  of  wood  waste  and 
spent  pulping  liquor. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.  supply  vice  president  Homer  Taylor 
said  there  had  been  “not  a  word”  on 
the  subject  in  conversations  with  sup¬ 


pliers.  “It’s  certainly  something  we  have 
to  investigate,”  he  added. 

During  the  winter,  said  Berky,  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  his  newsprint  suppliers  had 
given  thought  to  it.  Talks  with  two  plate 
suppliers,  he  said,  gave  no  indication 
that  they  had  considered  the  matter  — 
nor  had  PAGE  members  inquired  about 
the  possible  effects  of  the  proposed  tax. 

Other  purchasing  executives  had 
much  the  same  to  report.  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  purchasing  manager  Sam  Mirza 
said  nothing  was  heard  on  the  matter 
from  his  plate  supplier. 

The  markets 

Having  substantially  cut  back  capac¬ 
ity,  North  American  newsprint  suppli¬ 
ers  have  begun  scaling  back  the  dis¬ 
counts  that  sent  per-ton  transaction 
prices  $200  or  more  below  list  prices. 
But  in  the  long  term,  their  market  will 
largely  depend  on  the  health  of  their 
principal  customer.  Newspapers  ac¬ 
count  for  about  three-quarters  of 
consumption. 

As  a  whole,  the  U.S.  pulp  and  paper 
industry  buys  approximately  1.1 
quadrillion  BTUs  and  co-generates 
more  than  half  its  energy  needs  — 
about  1.4  so-called  quads,  or  enough  to 
power  New  York  City  for  one  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeremy  Metz,  energy  and  ma¬ 
terials  director  at  the  American  Forest 
&.  Paper  Association. 

Metz  said  his  industry  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  co-generator  of  electricity 
but  now  may  be  second  to  the  chemical 
industry.  Electricity  is  a  byproduct  of 
pulp  and  papermakers’  generation  of 
steam,  fuel  for  which,  Metz  pointed  out, 
is  already  taxed.  As  for  purchased  ener¬ 
gy  and  total  energy  use,  however,  pulp 
and  papermakers  come  in  no  higher 
than  fourth,  according  to  Metz. 

But,  he  continued,  “most  newsprint 
is  groundwood,  which  does  not  have 
that  much  self-generation.” 

He  called  newsprint  production  “very 
electric-intensive”  and  guessed  that 
with  a  full  BTU  tax  in  place  by  mid- 
1997,  electricity  costs  would  rise  5%. 
Also,  while  electricity  may  account  for 
only  about  6%  of  total  energy  use  in¬ 
dustrywide,  Metz  pointed  out  that  as  an 
energy  source  it  is  6%-12%  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  fuels.  Again,  for  the  whole 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  Metz  guessed 
that  with  the  proposed  tax  in  place,  by 
mid-1997,  there  could  be  a  9%  average 
increase  in  total  energy  costs.  Energy 
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already  accounts  for  an  industrywide 
average  11.5%  of  paper  manufacturing 
costs. 

The  stakes  may  be  greater  still  for 
aluminum  production,  where  a  third  or 
more  of  the  costs  go  to  energy.  Alu¬ 
minum  makers  have  suffered  much  the 
same  fate  that  befell  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  past  three  years  —  but  for 
different  reasons.  While  demand  has 
held  up,  prices  have  been  held  down  by 
plentiful,  less-expensive  foreign  sources. 

In  March,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
blamed  weak  overseas  economies,  surg¬ 
ing  cheap  exports  from  the  former  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  and  large  inventories  for  the 
depressed  prices  on  the  world  market. 
Lack  of  protection  for  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  has  not  helped.  One  executive  told 
the  Journal  that  10  of  32  smelters  in  the 
U.S.  were  shuttered  in  the  last  15  years 
—  the  business  and  technology  going 
where  energy  and  labor  costs  are  lower. 

The  same  executive  said  compliance 
with  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  could 
boost  energy  costs  another  40%  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  The  U.S.  industry’s 
trade  group  seeks  to  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion  the  energy  used  in  electrolytic  alu¬ 
mina  processing. 

According  to  Clark  Casson,  manu¬ 
facturing  chief  at  Raleigh,  N.C.-based 
offset  platemaker  Southern  Lithoplate, 
aluminum  companies  fear  most  the 
long-term  contracts  for  incoming  ingot 
and  outgoing  product.  For  while  the 
price  of  ingot  has  dropped  “at  dramatic 
rates”  for  the  past  two  years,  the  energy 
tax  may  not  permit  fuel  surcharges  to 
be  put  on  invoices. 

The  tax  as  proposed,  he  said,  “would 
be  detrimental  to  an  industry  that  is 
losing  ground  very  rapidly  right  now.” 
He  said  companies  fear  losing  out  to 
foreign  suppliers  that  pay  no  fuel  sur¬ 
charge.  According  to  Casson,  Germany 
now  leads  in  production  of  litho  offset 
aluminum  sheet,  “and  they’re  able  to 
come  into  the  country  right  now  cheap¬ 
er  than  domestic  sources.” 


One  purchasing  executive  indicated 
the  strong  probability  of  aluminum 
stockpiling  in  advance  of  an  energy  tax 
and  a  corresponding  short-term  boost 
in  price.  But  faced  with  higher  invento¬ 
ries,  any  declining  demand  after  the 
tax,  takes  effect  could  force  prices  back 
down.  So  the  tax,  he  concluded,  could 
“have  the  exact  opposite  effect”  than 
may  at  first  be  feared. 

Southern’s  Edward  A.  (Tripp)  Casson 
III  said  the  “scare  in  the  primary  ingot 
market”  led  to  rumors  that  the  price  is 
set  “to  go  through  the  roof.” 

Citing  aluminum  companies’  threat¬ 
ened  5%  increase  in  March,  the  techni¬ 
cal  services  and  R&D  vice  president 
called  their  action  “an  opportunity  to 
make  up  a  lot  of  lost  ground  very  quick¬ 
ly  with  a  justifiable  increase”  even  be¬ 
fore  implementation  of  the  tax. 

If  they  make  good  on  their  inten¬ 
tions,  he  added,  the  consequences  “will 
be  felt  before  the  end  of  this  year.” 

Company  president  Edward  A.  Cas¬ 
son  Jr.  wondered  if  newspapers  will  get 
socked  with  increases  as  the  proposed 
tax  is  phased  in  “or  will  prices  start  to 
increase  .  .  .  artificially  to  prepare  for, 
and/or  start  to  create  profit  to  cover, 
the  excessive  cost?” 

Purchasers’  perspective 

Taylor  guessed  that  the  cost  of  offset 
plates  (or  even  the  metal  backing  on  a 
W.R.  Grace  plate,  for  example)  “is 
minute  in  comparison”  with  newsprint, 
ink  and  photographic  supplies. 

Using  very  rough  figures,  Taylor  said 
a  large  daily  that  might  spend  $20  mil¬ 
lion  on  newsprint  and  $750,000  on  ink 
would  spend  less  than  $300,000  for 
plates.  Even  if  the  tax  were  a  straight 
6%  on  price  and  consumption  were 
liberally  estimated  at  300,000  plates  at 
approximately  $1  apiece,  only  $18,000 
more  would  be  paid  yearly. 

“But  the  newsprint  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ent  animal,”  said  Taylor.  For  one  thing. 


more  than  half  the  newsprint  used  by 
U.S.  newspapers  still  comes  from 
Canada.  “It’s  going  to  be  awfully  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  U.S.  guys  to  pass  along  a 
tax  to  us  when  the  Canadians  probably 
wouldn’t,”  said  Taylor. 

(A  newsprint  company  executive 
said  U.S.  suppliers’  advantage  in  the 
area  of  recycled  stock  would  remain 
unaffected  by  the  tax  because  use  of 
recycled  newsprint  is  largely  driven  by 
concerns  other  than  price.) 

Taylor  later  said  that  Southeast  Pa¬ 
per  Manufacturing  Co.  (in  which 
Knight-Ridder  has  an  equity  interest) 
told  him  that  an  energy  tax  will  cost 
the  papermaker  50y  per  ton  for  each 
percentage  point,  or  $3/ton  at  the  full 
proposed  6%.  He  said  that  regardless 
of  any  possible  prohibition  of  cost 
pass-alongs,  the  market  will  not  pay 
the  extra  amount. 

Though  he  had  no  idea  how  imports 
will  fare  with  respect  to  the  existing 
trade  agreement  with  Canada  or  the 
overall  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  he  suspects  that,  if  paper- 
makers  pass  along  a  tax  to  customers, 
“there’s  going  to  be  some  strong  lobby¬ 
ing  to  start  playing  games  with  the 
Free  Trade  Agreement,”  perhaps 
putting  a  tariff  on  imported  newsprint. 
(Import  tariffs  were  removed  from 
Canadian  newsprint  90  years  ago.) 

Taylor  said  that  if  only  U.S.  paper- 
makers  are  charged,  “then  the  U.S. 
guys  got  another  three  bucks  a  ton  to 
eat.”  Otherwise,  he  concluded,  “while 
the  Canadians  can’t  all  of  a  sudden  go 
back  and  pick  up  70%  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  . . .  they  could  make  a  pretty  good 
dent  in  picking  up  a  substantial  piece 
of  it.” 

Another  newspaper  group’s  purchas¬ 
ing  manager  thought  the  U.S./Canadi¬ 
an  ratio  of  newsprint  shipments  to  U.S. 
customers  would  be  unaffected  by  an 
energy  tax  because,  as  a  worldwide 
commodity,  newsprint  responds  to  sup- 
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ply  and  demand.  “They  really  don’t 
raise  ...  or  lower  the  prices  because  of 
taxes  or  materials  or  dollar  fluctua¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

Any  tax-driven  price  hike,  said  the 
buyer,  who  asked  not  to  be  named, 
would  “have  to  be  significant  enough 
to  raise  the  cost  of  the  entire  commod¬ 
ity  worldwide  because  we  buy  world¬ 
wide.  1  don’t  think  we  would  say  we’ll 
pay  a  $10  premium  to  U.S.  suppliers 
because  they  have  this  tax.” 

Even  if  the  price  of  Canadian 
newsprint  is  unaffected  by  a  tariff  or  by 
a  similar  tax  at  home,  exports  to  U.S. 
customers  will  be  affected  by  higher 
transport  costs  owing  to  the  BTU  tax 
on  motor  fuels. 

The  same  would  be  true  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  the  buyer  said  he  expect¬ 
ed  an  energy  tax  would  cost  news¬ 
papers  more  in  meeting  their  own  en¬ 
ergy  needs  than  in  extra  costs  for 
consumables. 

“The  price  of  newsprint  will  be  go¬ 
ing  up  anyway,”  he  said.  A  discount  re¬ 
duction  that  took  effect  late  last  year 
combined  with  another  announced  for 
last  month  amount  to  a  20%  increase 
in  the  price  of  newsprint.  Furthermore, 
if  all  eastern  Canadian  millworkers 
strike  at  the  end  of  June,  60  days  after 
their  contracts  expire,  the  price  paid 
for  newsprint  could  rise  immediately, 
according  to  the  buyer. 

As  for  another  cut  in  discounts  later 
this  year,  the  buyer  said,  “If  advertising 
and  the  economy  pick  up  ...  we  could 
pay  for  it.  If  not,  newspapers  are  going 
to  go  under  because  you  just  can’t  raise 
a  major  portion  of  your  cost  20%  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time.” 

Papers  that  go  under,  he  continued, 
only  add  to  the  newsprint  supply. 
Though  still  early,  the  buyer  added,  “If 
there  is  no  strike,  1  can’t  imagine  that 
pricing  could  go  up  again  this  year.” 

From  the  supply  side 

Confirming  AF&PA  director  Metz’s 
figure,  a  Champion  International  Corp. 
spokeswoman  said  the  BTU  tax  would 
occasion  “about  a  9.5%  increase”  on  its 
direct  energy  cost  per  ton  of  newsprint, 
not  including  transportation  and  sup¬ 
plier-related  raw  materials  costs. 

The  spokeswoman  said  Champion  is 
looking  at  “adding  costs  in  a  segment 
that  has  been  in  recession  since  the  late 
’80s.  The  tax  will  mean  it  will  take 
longer  for  supply/demand  to  return  our 
industry  to  profitability.  Further,  it  will 
suppress  thoughts  of  growth  for  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  near  term.” 

She  concluded,  “The  bottom  line  is 


that  publishers  need  newsprint  and 
we’ll  need  to  balance  this  tax  burden  as 
a  cost  of  doing  business.” 

“We’ve  had  a  couple  of  customers 
concerned  about  it,”  said  an  executive 
at  another  U.S.  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
er,  whose  company  had  just  begun  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possible  impact  of  an  ener¬ 
gy  tax.  “Obviously  we  have  to  get  in 
touch  with  our  suppliers  too,”  he  added. 

He  said  circumstances  that  add  to  cost 
will  “further  aggravate  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.”  Unable  to  discuss  pricing  and  in¬ 
sisting  on  anonymity,  the  executive  was 
graphically  pessimistic  though  certain 
the  tax  would  not  kill  his  industry. 

“This  industry’s  in  bad,  bad  shape. 
It’s  already  gone  through  all  the  tradi¬ 
tional  economic  situations.  I  guess  you 
could  say  whatever  this  energy  tax 
might  or  might  not  create,  that’s  just 
the  last  one  in  a  long  string  of  many, 
many  problems.  It’s  almost  like  the 
body’s  lying  there  just  kind  of  gasping 
and  somebody  comes  up  and  kicks  him. 
Well,  does  that  kill  it  or  hurt  it?  No. 
He’s  already  on  the  ground  bleeding. 
One  more  kick  isn’t  going  to  do  it.” 

At  International  Paper’s  Imaging 
Products  Division,  Anitec  plate  prod¬ 
ucts  manager  Kinsley  Sykes  reported  no 
reaction  to  the  proposed  tax  and  few 
internal  discussions  on  the  matter 
through  early  March.  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  tax  has  support  and  will  be 
enacted  in  some  form. 

An  energy  tax  matters  greatly  to  off¬ 
set  plate  suppliers  because  of  “hugely 
energy-intensive”  aluminum  production 
and  “very  energy-intensive”  subsequent 
electrochemical  graining  of  plates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sykes. 

While  prices,  he  said,  were  hiked 
based  on  materials  cost  some  years  ago, 
when  “the  cost  of  aluminum  really  sky¬ 
rocketed,”  he  conceded  that  market 
conditions  today,  especially  among 
newspapers,  largely  dictate  price  and 
that  added  costs  will  not  necessarily  be 
passed  on  to  customers. 

He  said  costs  other  than  those  for  en¬ 
ergy  and  raw  materials  also  have  to  rise 
dramatically  before  price  increases  fully 
reflect  increased  energy  and  aluminum 
costs.  Noting  further  that  Anitec  makes 
various  plates,  Sykes  said  the  effect  of 
aluminum’s  cost  “as  a  function  of  the 
price  . . .  varies  from  plate  to  plate.” 

“Every  day  we’re  getting  hammered” 
on  price  by  cost-conscious  newspapers, 
said  Sykes.  He  attributed  the  market 
pressure  to  notions  of  what  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  plate  for  newspaper  printing, 
where  a  manufacturer’s  “barriers  to  en¬ 
try”  into  the  market  “are  a  lot  lower 


than  they  are  on  the  commercial  side.” 

To  Sykes  that  means  selling  the  no¬ 
tion  that  quality  yields  higher  perfor¬ 
mance  and  lower  ink,  fountain  solution 
and  paper  waste  —  savings  that  he  said 
can  exceed  premiums  paid  for  more 
costly  plates. 

While  Anitec  customers  range  from 
single-width  printers  running  about  600 
plates  per  month  to  double-width 
dailies  running  up  to  20,000  plates  per 
month.  Southern  Lithoplate  specializes 
in  serving  single-width  newspapers. 

“We’re  still  relatively  confused  as  to 
just  what  the  effects  are  going  to  be  of 
this  tax  proposal,”  said  Southern  presi¬ 
dent  Edward  A.  Casson  Jr. 

From  what  little  information  it  has, 
he  said,  the  company  calculates  a  mini¬ 
mum  increased  cost  to  customers  of  all 
sizes  of  6-8%.  He  called  it  a  “signifi¬ 
cant”  jump  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
firm  had  managed  to  hold  increases  to 
a  total  of  4%  over  the  last  five  years. 

Beyond  production,  head  of  manu¬ 
facturing  Clark  Casson  added  that 
“40,000  pounds  on  a  truck  is  not  a  lot 
of  aluminum.”  He  said  transportation 
fuel  surcharges  would  be  greater  to 
Southern  than  to  individual  customers 
for  “just  a  skid  of  plates.” 

Unless  tariffs  are  erected  against  for¬ 
eign  supplies,  said  Edward  Casson  Jr., 
“we  will  move  to  foreign  sources ...  to 
maintain  the  cost  balance  —  something 
that  we  have  never  done.” 

Foreign  suppliers,  he  said,  are 
“knocking  down  our  door  trying  to 
qualify  their  products  in  our  facility.” 

Southern’s  sales  and  marketing  vice 
president  Steve  Mattingly  said  the  last 
increase,  1.25%,  came  with  product  im¬ 
provements  and  no  customer  com¬ 
plaints.  But  if  the  full  6%  is  added,  he 
said,  then  for  a  normal  single-width  ac¬ 
count  averaging  1,500  plates  per 
month,  “you’re  looking  at  an  extra 
$2,000  a  year  ...  a  significant  amount 
of  money  for  the  little  guy.” 

“Southern  never  anticipates”  cost  in¬ 
creases  by  hiking  prices,  said  Edward 
Casson.  “We  feel  that  it’s  very  wrong  . . . 
because  we  also  know  that  as  human 
beings,  we  probably  wouldn’t  give  back 
what  we  anticipated.” 

He  added  that  customer  relations 
and  the  nature  of  newspapers’  reorder 
cycle  mean  that  his  firm,  however 
briefly,  “may  have  to  swallow”  any  extra 
cost.  Hence  the  policy:  “It  will  be 
passed  on  when  it  happens.” 

Said  Mattingly,  “Now  is  the  time  that 
the  lobbying  arm  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  needs  to  be  voicing  their  initial 
concerns.”  BE^P 
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Incorporated 


SUPPORTING  NEWSPAPERS  WORLDWIDE.  -  ' 


From  fully  automated  systems  which  load  presses  and  remove  cores, 
to  more  conventional  systems,  our  roll  handling  systems  can  include 
warehousing,  prep  stations,  paster  stations  and  waste  handling  features. 


IDAB  bundle  handling  systems 
convey,  package,  label,  sort  and 
distribute  bundles. 


IDAB  provides  three  control  levels.  The  first 
controls  individual  equipment.  The 
second  allows  for  real  time  pro¬ 
cess  control  and  assures 
that  all  system  elements 
function  as  a  total  system. 

The  third  integrates  the 
production  processes  and 
links  ail  other  newspaper 
functions  to  provide  a 
powerful  production 
management  system. 


For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
IDAB  Incorporated,  One  Enterprise  Parkway, 
Suite  300,  Hampton, VA  23666-5841, 804-825-2260. 
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IDAB  NOT  ONLY  MAKES  IT, 

WE  MAKE  IT  ALLWORKTOGETHER 


Our  advanced  software  and  systems 
— - —  integration  capabilities  combined 
\  with  our  extensive  range  of 
)  products  enables  us  to  help 
Newsp^r  /  newspapecs  find  the  fight  solu- 

tion  to  increase  productivity  and 

-  reduce  operating  cost  Softv^e  is 

\  extremely  critical  to  successful 
systems  integration.  Ours  is 
Bundle  /  written  by  in-house  IDAB 

-  engineers  who  understand  the 

process  of  making  newspapers  and 
how  to  best  make  it  all  work  together. 


IDAB  systems  handle  newspapers  from 
the  press  folder  through  the  processes  of 
inserting,  storing,  buffering  and  stacking. 


Our  pallet  handling  systems 
store  and  retrieve  pre-printed 
inserts  or  other  palletized 
materials.  They  also  handle  ■ 
palletized  newspapers  I 
waiting  to  be  further  I 
processed  or  shipped.  ■ 


An  IDAB  Intemationai  Company 
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Cart-based  regional 
circulation  centers 

Providence  consolidates,  streamlines  distribution 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  CO.’s 
switch  from  numerous  store-front  dis¬ 
tribution  offices  supplied  with  pallet- 
stacked  bundles  not  only  eliminated 
the  small  offices  and  the  pallets,  but 
also  reduced  the  number  of  trucks, 
routes,  corner  drops  and  carriers  it  had 
to  manage. 

The  change  to  loadable  steel  carts 
and  regional  circulation  centers 
(RCCs)  raised  the  quality  of  bundles 
and  improved  load  stability,  eased 
loading  and  unloading,  reduced  deliv¬ 
ery  time  and  lowered  the  number  of 
worker  injuries. 

It  also  chopped  $3.8  million  from 
operating  expenses. 

Until  the  switch,  said  Wayne  D.  Pel- 


land,  industrial  engineering  manager 
at  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Co., 
“almost  every  bundle  was  handled  five, 
six,  seven  times”  before  the  newspapers 
reached  the  readers. 

Speaking  about  the  changeover  at 
last  month’s  annual  America  East 
Newspaper  Operations  &  Technology 
Conference  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  Pelland 
said  the  objective  was  to  cut  out  as 
many  steps  as  possible  to  streamline 
the  operation  and  control  the  costs  of 
distribution. 

Broadening  conferences’  and  expo¬ 
sitions’  production  orientation  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  wider-ranging  operations  may 
help  reverse  their  flagging  attendance 
of  the  last  three  years.  Like  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  June  NEXPO,  the  region¬ 
al  meeting  in  Hershey  sought  to  offer 
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something  of  value  to  every  newspaper 
department. 

Though  representing  what  some  will 
say  is  the  least  glamorous  part  of  the 
business,  and  aimed  primarily  at  circu¬ 
lation  and  distribution  managers.  Pel- 
land’s  may  well  have  been  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  presentation  for  attendees 
from  every  newspaper  department.  It 
contained  good  news  about  deadlines, 
zones,  product  appearance,  safety  and 
costs.  (Before  tackling  circulation-dis¬ 
tribution,  he  already  had  conducted 
studies  of  most  other  departments.) 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  company 
bought  out  its  delivery  agencies,  but 
the  operation  remained  essentially  un¬ 
changed,  said  Pelland.  Plans  to  im¬ 
prove  zoning,  however,  called  for  new 
zones  based  on  census  tracts  instead  of 


the  small  distribution  offices  it  still 
operated. 

“We  were  looking  to  put  together  a 
state-of-the-art  zoning  process  so  we 
could  give  our  advertisers  exactly  what 
they  were  looking  for,”  said  Pelland. 

Since  regionalizing  distribution,  he 
said,  the  Providence  Journal  expand¬ 
ed  from  35  to  almost  130  zones,  and 
plans  call  for  exceeding  130  zones. 
Capabilities  include  single-copy  ex¬ 
clusion  and  adding  and/or  splitting 
zones.  That  high  degree  of  zoning  was 
accomplished,  said  Pelland,  because 
the  RCCs  allowed  management  to 
more  easily  control  and  segregate  the 
products. 

At  the  same  time,  he  added,  up¬ 
grades  in  the  field  improved  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  made  it  easier  for 
carriers  to  do  a  better  job.  Each  carrier 


is  now  assigned  a  census  tract  zone. 

The  operation  converted  from  33 
small  offices  to  13  warehouse-type 
buildings.  All  but  one  have  dock  load¬ 
ing,  which  permits  trucks  to  drop  off 
carts  at  several  centers  during  hours 
when  they  are  unstaffed.  A  tailgate  lift 
used  at  one  smaller  center  works  well, 
said  Pelland,  but  Providence  tried  to 
avoid  using  the  lifts  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  deadline  performance. 

Regional  consolidation  smoothed 
the  delivery  process  and  affords  better 
control  when  difficulties  arise,  said  Pel- 
land.  Before  the  change,  he  said,  “we 
had  a  hodgepodge  of  what  was  out 
there”  —  with  some  of  the  same  dri¬ 
vers  dropping  off  Sunday  products  sev¬ 
eral  times  over  a  weekend. 

As  for  transport,  the  company  re¬ 
moved  home  delivery  from  step  van 
routes.  It  was  able  to  drop  more  than 
90  truck  routes  across  all  products  be¬ 
cause  the  elimination  of  home-delivery 
duties  permitted  consolidation  of  sin¬ 
gle-copy  routes.  Seventy  step  vans 
were  removed  from  service,  a  40%  cut 
in  the  fleet. 

“Home  delivery  performance  im¬ 
proved  across  the  board,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  This  was  accomplished  as  the  car¬ 
rier  force  increased  in  age  and  de¬ 
creased  in  number,  from  2,500  to 
1,500.  The  average  carrier  drives  about 
five  or  six  miles  to  an  RCC.  “By  the 
end  of  1995,  we  should  be  pretty  much 
adult,”  Pelland  said. 

The  move  to  adult  carriers  with  cars 
helped  cut  the  truck  routes:  bulk  drops 
at  the  13  RCCs  replaced  about  725 
weekday  corner  drops  ( including  mul¬ 
tiple-carrier  drops  and  some  deliveries 
to  carriers’  houses)  —  so  far  only  for 
the  morning  and  Sunday  Journal.  Full 
conversion  of  the  evening  Bulletin  is 
expected  by  1995. 

Operations  were  analyzed  to  prepare 
for  the  change,  and  by  working  closely 
with  other  departments,  a  detailed  im¬ 
plementation  plan  was  worked  up.  The 
“cooperative  environment,”  said  Pel- 
land,  was  “a  key  ingredient”  to  a 
smooth  start,  as  was  the  design  of  the 
RCCs. 

More  than  a  year  was  spent  siting 
the  new  facilities.  “We  had  very  tight 
requirements  from  circulation  as  to 
where  they  wanted  them  located,”  said 
Pelland. 

The  company  does  not  own  the 
buildings,  some  of  which  were  built  for 
its  purposes  and  others  gutted  and  re- 
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It  was  able  to  drop  more  than  90  truck  routes 
across  all  products  because  the  elimination  of 
home-delivery  duties  permitted  consolidation  of 
single-copy  routes. 


Why  Did  Collier-J  achson 
Re-Engineer  Tke  Inaustry’s  Most  Successful 
Newspaper  Management  System? 


You  asked  for  it. 

Since  1978,  CoUier-Jackson’s 
^tbrld  class  Series™  Newspaper 
Management  package  kas  keen  tke 
first  ck  oice  for  dailies,  large  and 
ill.  Now,  after  more  tkan  a  year 
f  development,  our  re-engineered 

Our  integrated  database 

takSn'ttgl  of  systems  offer  a  new  standard  of  perfor- 

unlimited  revenue- 

enhancing  opportunrties.  advanced  features  to 

enkance  productivity. 

But  we  didn’t  stop  tkere. 

In  response  to  suggestions  from  our 


extensive  user  kase,  our  re-engineered  software 
offers  powerful  datakase  marketing  capakilities. 

Tkese  integrated  tools  let  you  kamess  your  ^Ckrld 
class  Series  data  to  tap  urdimited  revenue- 
producing  opportunities. 

Your  future  is  now.  To  find  Accustomed  to  point-andOk* 

computing?  Our  systems  let 

out  more  akout  CoUier-Jackson’s  new 

OSF/Motif  and  Microsoft 
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fitted.  The  docks  assist  the  truck  dri¬ 
vers  and  the  carts  make  it  easier  for 
carriers  to  load  their  cars.  RCCs  have 
individual  carrier  workstations  and  au¬ 
tomatic  doors. 

A  trucking  analysis  had  to  show  the 
circulation  department  that  distribu¬ 
tion  could  “meet  or  exceed  the  dead¬ 
line  in  the  field”  and  maintain  single¬ 
copy  service,  said  Pelland,  who  also 
emphasized  the  importance  of  employ¬ 
ee  training. 

According  to  Pelland,  the  conver¬ 
sion  was  well  received  at  both  ends  of 
the  operation.  He  said  the  circulation 
department  indicated  it  “would  never 
want  to  go  back”  to  the  old  process, 
and  from  the  carriers  the  company  “re¬ 
ceived  nothing  but  compliments.” 

A  major  component  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  was  the  switch  from  pallets  to  the 
high,  rolling  carts.  A  big  factor  in  that 
decision  was  the  anticipated  $500,000 
in  annual  savings. 

Deadline  performance  was  another 
important  factor.  Drivers  had  to  be 


able  to  move  to  other  jobs  when  need¬ 
ed.  Carts  helped  move  drivers  in 
and  out  faster.  The  non-union  drivers 
load  and  unload  their  own  trucks. 
Though  noting  some  30-hour  drivers, 
Pelland  said  all  are  basically  full-time 
employees. 

Bundles  also  hold  up  better  on  the 
carts  during  transport  and  handling, 
according  to  Pelland,  who  said  it  was 
common  to  see  bundles  fall  over  at  the 
smaller  offices.  Once  loaded  into 
trucks,  carts  are  strapped  in  place. 

Though  carts  were  said  to  add  only 
5%  or  6%  to  the  trucks’  load  weight, 
the  company  found  it  could  put  more 
newspapers  on  each  truck  using  carts 
instead  of  pallets. 

“We’re  considering  going  back  to 
double  straps,”  said  Pelland,  who  noted 
that  while  it  is  not  required  for  the 
carts,  carriers  find  cross-strapping 
makes  bundles  more  stable. 

Another  factor  favoring  carts  was 
keeping  workers  safe  and  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  happy.  Not  only  are  loading  and 
unloading  easier,  but  the  overall  con¬ 
version  reduced  the  number  of  workers 


and  the  time  spent  doing  some  jobs, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  in¬ 
juries.  Also,  an  intensive  safety  pro¬ 
gram  was  begun. 

Pelland  said  the  number  of  worker 
compensation  claims  fell  from  137  in 
1991,  before  the  cart-loading  system 
was  adopted,  to  57  last  year. 

The  carts  came  from  Cannon 
Equipment,  Cannon  Falls,  Minn., 
which  also  supplies  automatic  cart 
loaders  and  loading  systems.  Provi¬ 
dence  loads  all  carts  manually. 

Pelland  said  that  what  little  damage 
the  carts  have  sustained  has  been  re¬ 
paired  in  house.  As  for  warnings  of 
theft,  Pelland  remarked,  “Everybody 
said  these  will  all  be  gone  [but]  we 
didn’t  lose  any.” 

Capital  costs  of  the  conversion 
amounted  to  $1.2  million.  Pelland  said 
that  although  the  five-year-old  produc¬ 
tion  plant  was  unchanged  in  the 
process,  that,  too,  will  be  looked  at. 
Before  the  conversion,  the  company 
had  been  replacing  10  to  12  step  vans 


per  year.  Annual  savings  on  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  is  now  put  at  $350,000. 

In  all.  Providence  Journal  Co.  saved 
$3.8  million  in  operating  expenses, 
75%  of  which  Pelland  attributed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  adoption  of  RCCs,  cart- 
based  distribution  and  consolidated 
routes.  The  remainder,  he  said,  came 
from  improved  efficiencies  that  could 
have  been  effected  without  converting 
the  operation. 

Pelland  gave  another  measure  of 
the  program’s  success:  Jobs  that  previ¬ 
ously  required  five  step  vans,  11  work¬ 
ers  and  over  3 ‘A  hours  of  labor  are 
now  handled  in  one  load  on  one 
truck  (usually  a  tractor  trailer)  by  one 
driver  in  15  minutes.  Ryder  Truck 
Rentals  Inc.  supplies  the  company’s 
new  trucks. 

Five  drivers  in  five  trucks  per  12- 
hour  period  deliver  mainsheets.  The 
Sunday  mainsheet  now  moves  on  ap¬ 
proximately  300  carts  out  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  shipping-receiving  door  of  the 
production  center.  So  with  mainsheets 
per  load  boosted  from  4,000  to  40,000, 
bad  weather,  mechanical  failure  or  ac¬ 
cident  can  jeopardize  a  greater  product 


volume  by  affecting  only  one  or  a  few 
vehicles. 

Conceding  that  doing  more  with 
less  has  its  risks,  Pelland  maintained 
that  those  risks  are  acceptable  when 
weighed  against  the  advantages.  ■ES’P 

L.A.  Times  forms 
print  reproduction 
quality  committee 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  has  put 
together  an  11-person  steering  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  the  paper’s  print  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality. 

“We  think  our  print  quality  is  very 
good  but  we  also  believe  it’s  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  better,”  said  Times  media  re¬ 
lations  manager  Laura  Morgan. 

The  committee,  chaired  by  Keating 
Rhoads,  vice  president  of  operations, 
brings  together  members  of  every  de¬ 
partment  involved  with  producing  the 
printed  product,  including  advertising, 
prepress,  systems,  editorial  and  the 
pressroom. 

The  steering  committee,  which  has 
outlined  a  plan  for  the  study,  will  ask 
each  department  to  pick  seven  to  10 
employees  to  explore  procedural  and 
practical  solutions  to  problems  affect¬ 
ing  their  area,  according  to  Morgan. 

Phase  1  of  the  project  focuses  on 
registration,  ink  density,  newsprint  and 
ink  quality,  and  customer  comments 
and  complaints.  Phase  2  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  customer  expectations  and  the 
third  phase  will  examine  page  design 
parameters. 

Selected  recommendations  will  be 
implemented  throughout  the  next 
year-and-a  half,  it  was  reported. 

Morgan  said  the  committee  also  will 
study  how  best  to  maximize  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Times’  new  $411  million  pro¬ 
duction  expansion  project,  the  largest 
capital  expenditure  in  the  paper’s 
history. 

The  Times'  new  Olympic  plant  has 
six  Goss  Colorliner  presses,  each  capa¬ 
ble  of  printing  a  96-page  newspaper 
with  24  pages  of  full  color  and  four 
pages  of  spot  color  at  speeds  up  to 
70,000  newspapers  an  hour. 

More  than  50,000  gallons  of  ink  can 
be  stored  in  the  facility.  Piped  directly 
to  the  presses  are  six  6,200-gallon 
tanks  for  black  ink  and  eight  1,320-gal¬ 
lon  tanks  for  color  ink.  The  plant  uses 
about  1,000  gallons  of  ink  a  day. 

Over  80%  of  the  Times  is  published 
on  recycled  newsprint. 


In  all,  Providence  Journal  Co.  saved  $3.8  million 
in  operating  expenses,  75%  of  which  Pelland 
attributed  directly  to  the  adoption  of  RCCs,  cart- 
based  distribution  and  consolidated  routes. 
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Regional  tech  shows 

PNPA  has  strong  turnout  for  America  East; 

CNPA  considers  America  West  conference  and  expo 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

AMERICA  EAST  REBOUNDED  this 
year,  and  a  former  regular  returned 
with  ideas  of  starting  a  Western  coun¬ 
terpart  to  the  annual  regional  technol¬ 
ogy  conference  and  exposition  in  Her- 
shey,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  said  numbers  for 
last  month’s  show  “met  or  exceeded 
expectations.”  A  record  number  of 
companies,  118,  exhibited  for  represen¬ 
tatives  from  270  newspapers  and  49 
other  organizations.  For  the  first  time, 
the  show  set  aside  hours  to  allow  ven¬ 
dors  to  conduct  private  demos. 

PNPA  executive  director  Timothy 
M.  Williams  said  that  while  America 
East  attendance  declined  20%  in  1992, 


Back  in  Hershey  as  head  of  his 
state’s  counterpart  to  the  organization 
that  sponsors  America  East,  Bates  was, 
among  other  things,  sounding  out  in¬ 
terest  in  establishing  a  comparable 
newspaper  technology  meeting  across 
the  continent  —  an  America  West. 

“1  miss  the  benefits  which  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  this  type  of  meeting,”  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  America  East 
participants. 

Size  and  regionality  of  such  shows 
can  afford  several  advantages.  Their 
location  would  very  often  make  them 
more  convenient  and  less  costly  than 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  annual  NEXPO,  enabling  atten¬ 
dance  by  representatives  of  smaller  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  budgets  may  be 
more  limited  and  whose  managers’ 


Bates  stressed  that  his  “vision  for  America  West” 
was  not  to  compete  with  NEXPO  .  .  . 


preregistrations  shortly  before  this 
year’s  show  were  up  30%.  Following 
the  2'/2-day  event,  registration  totaled 
1,650  people  from  15  states. 

The  conference  format  was  changed 
and  expanded  to  a  dozen  sessions  and 
workshops  covering  areas  of  interest  to 
publishers,  general  managers  and  deci¬ 
sion  makers  from  prepress,  press  and 
post-press  production,  distribution  and 
circulation,  advertising,  editorial  and 
personnel. 

Newspaper  Association  of  America 
chief  operating  officer  Len  Forman 
gave  the  keynote  address,  and  man¬ 
agers  from  NAA’s  technical  side  were 
also  on  hand. 

Also  on  hand  was  former  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  publisher  Jack  Bates,  who  for  years 
found  America  East  was  an  annual  op¬ 
portunity  to  keep  up  with  changing 
technology  and  to  socialize  with  col¬ 
leagues  from  other  newspapers. 

After  selling  his  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tri¬ 
bune  to  Thomson  Newspapers,  Bates 
moved  west,  eventually  becoming  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  of  the  Sacramento 
Union .  He  now  serves  as  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


time  may  be  more  needed  on  the  job. 

While  smaller  than  NEXPO,  such 
shows  are  bigger  than  those  that 
could  be  mounted  for  single-state 
meetings.  The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  for  example, 
has  seen  growing  success  with  its  ven¬ 
dor  exposition. 

Because  of  locations.  Bates  said  he 
sees  no  likely  conflict  between  shows 
east  and  west. 

“Our  goal,”  he  said  in  the  same  let¬ 
ter,  “would  be  to  complement  this  east¬ 
ern  show,  not  compete  with  it.” 

Whereas  America  East  meets  in 
March,  Bates  suggested  October  or 
some  other  fall  date  for  the  proposed 
conference.  For  vendors,  a  difference 
of  six  months  may  offer  a  chance  to 
show  changes  made  to  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  or  to  introduce  new  ones.  Also,  a 
fall  show  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  missed  NEXPO  to  see  or 
learn  about  developments  unveiled 
there. 

Looking  at  Reno  or  some  other 
“convenient,  inexpensive,  accessible 
location,”  Bates  said  a  “properly  struc¬ 
tured”  meeting  could  attract  enough 


people  from  about  15  states  and  per¬ 
haps  parts  of  Canada  to  create  “an  ex¬ 
cellent  atmosphere  for  the  exchange  of 
technological  information.” 

Bates  said  that  with  enough  newspa¬ 
per  and  vendor  support,  a  conference 
may  be  held  as  soon  as  October  of  next 
year.  For  now,  however,  it  remains  in 
the  investigative  stage.  But  Bates  told 
E&P  he  will  put  the  idea  before  the 
CNPA  board  in  May  and  expects  to  get 
its  support.  He  said  his  association  has 
the  financial  and  human  resources 
to  organize  a  meeting  on  a  par  with 
America  East. 

Generally,  vendors  east  and  west  re¬ 
acted  positively  to  the  suggested  sec¬ 
ond  show.  Tim  Cooper,  president  of 
his  own  distributor  of  count  sensors, 
Plumtree  Co.  in  Georgia,  and  market¬ 
ing  vice  president  for  N.C.S.  Inc.  pro¬ 
duction  monitoring  and  control  soft¬ 
ware  in  New  jersey,  said  he  would  be 
very  receptive  to  an  America  West. 

Admittedly,  circumstances  may  have 
prejudiced  some.  One  veteran  sales 
and  marketing  staffer  for  several  New 
England  publishing  systems  vendors 
also  liked  the  idea.  The  manager  had 
long  attended  America  East  and  knew 
many  PNPA  members  from  his  equip¬ 
ment  sales  days  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
he  got  to  know  Bates  in  Meadville. 

Spokesman  Roger  Peterson,  who 
handles  trade  shows  and  other  meet¬ 
ings  for  System  Integrators  Inc.,  at¬ 
tended  America  East  for  the  first  time 
in  1992  and  was  back  again  this  year. 
He,  too,  was  very  receptive  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  America  West.  While  a  Reno 
show  would  practically  be  in  the  back 
yard  of  Sacramento-based  SIl,  Peter¬ 
son  had  other  reasons  for  interest. 

“We  would  be  willing  to  help  [Amer¬ 
ica  West]  in  any  way,”  said  Peterson, 
provided  the  show  could  attract  man¬ 
agers  or  major  executives  from  various 
newspaper  departments.  He  said  the 
appearance  of  such  “teams”  in  Hershey 
was  an  asset  of  America  East.  “To  us, 
that  is  ideal,”  he  said. 

Some  such  widely  representative 
teams  came  prepared  with  agenda  and 
check-off  sheets,  according  to  Peter¬ 
son,  who  said  SII  succeeded  in  identi¬ 
fying  those  who  were  budgeted  to  buy 
systems  in  the  next  year  or  so  —  a  ven¬ 
dor’s  major  objective.  For  SII,  America 
East  is  primarily  a  show  for  its  middle- 
market  systems.  “For  us,  I  thought  that 
the  money  was  pretty  well  spent,”  Pe¬ 
terson  concluded. 

A  regional  show  allows  the  vendor 


(See  Regional  on  page  117) 
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optimism 

Continued  from  page  15 

long-term  negative  trends  in  reader- 
ship  and  market  share. 

Change  has  been  in  the  air  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Newspapers  are  getting 
more  reader  friendly  to  attract  casual 
readers  with  information  designed  to 
be  more  useful  in  busy  lives.  New  sec¬ 
tions  target  children,  older  people, 
families  and  fitness  enthusiasts. 

Newspapers  are  looking  less  to  large 
department  stores  and  more  to  smaller 
stores  for  ad  revenue.  And  they  have  to 
offer  products  that  reach  the  targeted 
audiences  those  advertisers  want — ei¬ 
ther  demographically  or  geographical¬ 
ly — and  that  means  more  precise  zon¬ 
ing,  special- interest  sections  and  data 
base  marketing. 

Gannett  Co.  and  Knight-Ridder 
have  begun  bold  corporate  initiatives 
designed  to  reconstruct  their  news  and 
advertising  products. 

Gannett — with  82  dailies  and  over  6 
million  circulation — sees  “the  daily 
newspaper’s  evolution  from  a  mass  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  into  a  series  of  mul¬ 
tiple-targeted  media  able  to  reach  de¬ 
sired  audience  segments  in  powerful 
and  efficient  ways.” 

Gannett’s  ADvance  program  wants 
to  scrap  the  vendor-client  relationship 
and  recast  newspaper  ad  salespeople 
and  advertisers  as  “partners.”  Its  News 
2000  aims  to  make  newspaper  editori¬ 
al  products  more  relevant  to  readers. 


“It’s  been  a  fairly  long  and  rough  spell 
for  us.  For  the  most  part,  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  and 
people  are  looking  forward  to  that.” 

—  Qordon  Medenica,  planning  vice 
president.  New  York  Times  Co. 


Both  fronts  have  shown  positive  re¬ 
sults,  said  Watson. 

By  making  newspapers  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  readers,  and  improving  service 
by  getting  more  papers  on  readers’ 
doorsteps  by  6  a.m.,  Gannett  hopes  to 
reduce  costly  subscriber  churn. 

“In  the  ’80s,  we  showed  we  could  sell 
newspapers,  get  papers  into  the  home,” 
Watson  said.  “The  challenge  of  the 
’90s  will  be  to  retain  those  readers  .... 
The  strategy  has  to  start  with  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  retain  readers  so  as  not  to  turn 
over  40%  to  60%  of  your  circulation 
base  every  year.  That  is  crucial  to  long¬ 
term  success.” 

Watson  credited  ADvance  with 
helping  improve  ad  revenues  so  far  this 
year,  especially  the  5%  to  6%  gain 
from  small  and  medium-sized  stores, 
which  Gannett  has  targeted  to  replace 
large  advertisers,  many  of  which  re¬ 
main  financially  troubled. 

Downshifting  to  serve  smaller  retail¬ 
ers — who  need  costly  research  and  cre¬ 
ative  ad  services — is  “a  key  element  in 
our  future”  and  has  helped  build  retail 
revenue  so  far  this  year,  Watson  said. 

He  said  newspapers  need  to  reposi¬ 
tion  themselves.  “Instead  of  selling  as  a 
mass  medium,  we’ve  got  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  daily  newspaper  is 
reaching  a  high  percentage  of  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  advertisers,”  Watson 
said.  That  includes  communicating  to 
advertisers  that  even  though  a  given 
paper  may  reach  only  half  the  homes 
in  an  area,  75%  of  them  may  be  part  of 
an  advertiser’s  targeted  audience. 

Also  expected  in  the  post-recession 
environment  is  renewed  growth  of  pre¬ 
printed  ad  inserts,  which  advertisers 
relish  because  of  their  uniform  print 
quality,  more  standard  pricing  across 
newspapers  and  greater  flexibility. 

“Increasingly,  they  have  become  a 
core  part  of  large  retailers’  print  pro¬ 
grams,”  Watson  said.  Department 
stores  have  converted  their  run-of- 
press  ads  to  preprints,  and  for  discoun¬ 
ters,  they  are  the  medium  of  choice, 
delivered  in  newspapers  or  the  mail. 

National  advertising  continues  to 
decline  but  NAA  has  shown  new  re¬ 
solve  to  reverse  newspapers’  declining 
share. 

One  obstacle  to  raising  earnings  this 
year  is  newsprint  prices,  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  twice.  While  most  com¬ 
panies  have  budgeted  for  increases, 
their  size  and  timing  could  put  a 
damper  on  profitability. 

Newspapers  have  started  hundreds 
of  voice,  computer  and  facsimile  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  last  few  years,  some  of 


them  profitable.  While  they  enhance 
the  image  of  newspapers  as  informa¬ 
tion  providers,  the  financial  impact  of 
such  businesses  remains  negligible, 
and  that  is  not  expected  to  change  for 
years. 

Gordon  Medenica,  New  York  Times 
Co.  corporate  planning  vice  president, 
said  newspapers  have  been  hit  by  a 
“double  whammy:”  not  only  are  total 
U.S.  advertising  expenditures  declining 
as  a  percentage  of  all  goods  and  services, 
so  is  the  share  newspapers  get. 

Though  newspapers  still  get  more 
advertising  revenue  than  any  other 
medium,  their  share  has  steadily  de¬ 
clined  as  direct  mail  continues  to  gob¬ 
ble  up  advertising  share  and  directly 
threatens  newspapers  because  it  at¬ 
tracts  local  advertisers. 

However,  newspapers  are  responding 
to  direct  mail  with  such  initiatives  as 
more  targeted  zoning,  database  mar¬ 
keting  and  alternate  delivery. 

Fairly  aggressive  circulation  price 
hikes,  which  have  made  up  for  some 
lost  advertising,  will  level  off  as  news¬ 
papers  try  to  increase  circulation  pen¬ 
etration,  Medenica  said.  For  a  lot  of 
papers,  50^  is  a  “natural  wall.” 

And  aggressive  ad  rate  increases  of 
the  past  will  moderate  to  “modest  sin¬ 
gle-digit”  hikes,  Medenica  said. 

“It’s  been  a  fairly  long  and  rough 
spell  for  us.  For  the  most  part,  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  and  people  are  looking  forward  to 
that,”  Medenica  said.  ■ES'P 


“It  isn’t  a  return  automatically  to  the 
good  old  days.  I  don’t  know  what  a  nor¬ 
mal  economy  is  going  to  be  anymore.  I 
think  the  rules  have  changed.” 

—  Qary  Watson,  president,  Qannett 
Newspaper  Division 
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Newhouse 

Continued  from  page  13 

University  School  of  Journalism  stu¬ 
dent,  Newhouse  worked  at  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press,  now  defunct,  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  district  manager.  He  moved  on  to 
a  series  of  advertising  and  production 
jobs  at  the  Long  Island  Star  Journal, 
also  defunct,  and  Jersey  Journal  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.J.,  where  his  son  Steven  is 
editor. 

His  other  son,  Michael,  is  general 
manager  of  the  Trenton  Times . 

Only  his  daughter,  Katherine,  resist¬ 
ed  the  newspaper  bug.  “She  eluded  me 
and  is  a  school  teacher,  despite  my  best 
efforts,”  Newhouse  joked. 

Today,  he  and  his  brother,  S.l.  New¬ 
house  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  closely-held 
company,  preside  over  what  Forbes 
magazine  rates  the  18th  largest  private¬ 
ly  held  U.S.  firm.  Based  on  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.,  Advance  Publications  Inc. 
employs  19,000  people  and  collects  an¬ 
nual  revenues  over  $4.5  billion. 

S.l.  is  responsible  for  the  magazines, 
Donald  the  newspapers.  In  a  practice 
established  by  their  father,  Donald  per¬ 
sonally  oversees  the  Star-Ledger  and 
four  other  newspaper  operations — the 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  dailies;  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
New  Orleans  TimeS'Picayune — while 
four  other  family  members  divide  simi¬ 
lar  direct  oversight  responsibilities 
among  the  other  papers. 

Saying  plans  were  still  in  the  works, 
Newhouse  gave  no  details  about  NAA’s 
previously  announced  “general  agree¬ 
ment  to  pursue  an  ambitious  industry¬ 
wide  program  to  strengthen  and  ex¬ 
pand  newspaper  marketing  and  reader- 
ship.” 

Of  NAA’s  current  efforts,  he  said  di¬ 
versity — hiring  and  promoting  minori¬ 
ties  in  all  areas  of  newspapers — re¬ 
mains  “a  major  priority”  that  is  “espe¬ 
cially  important  for  the  short-  and 
long-term  vitality  of  newspapers.” 

NAA  efforts  to  win  legislation  bar¬ 
ring  the  Bell  operating  companies  from 
becoming  information  providers  as 
long  as  they  control  the  regulated  mo¬ 
nopoly  information  highways  “is  of  ma¬ 
jor  importance  and  will  continue  to 
be”  until  it  is  resolved. 

Newspaper  efforts  to  deal  with  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues  “must  be  made  known 
to  all  levels  of  government  to  reassure 
the  responsible  governmental  units 
that  newspapers  are  doing  their  job,”  he 
said. 

And  NAA  continues  to  press  tech¬ 
nological  developments  in  printing 


quality,  distribution,  packaging,  target¬ 
ing,  database  marketing  and  doing 
business  with  suppliers  and  advertisers 
by  computer,  known  as  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI). 

Since  he  started  in  newspapers  in 
the  ’50s,  when  Linotype  machines  set 
six  lines  a  minute  in  lead  type  and 
plates  weighed  40  pounds,  newspapers 
have  continually  confronted  change — 
economic,  competitive,  technical. 
While  the  nature  of  the  challenges 
change  —  television,  direct  mail,  infla¬ 
tion,  oil  crisis  —  Newhouse  says  that 
current  problems  are  no  different  and 
newspapers’  strength  is  their  ability  to 
adapt. 

For  the  future,  he  sees  “no  major 
threats,  nothing  that  smart  manage¬ 
ment  and  flexibility  and  the  ability  to 
meet  challenges  and  to  change  won’t 
be  able  to  overcome  and  keep  us  very 
viable.  .  .  .  There  are  no  signs  news¬ 
papers  cannot  adapt.” 

Convenience,  low  cost  and  ability  to 
deliver  volumes  of  easily  accessible  in¬ 
formation  ensure  newspapers  a  strong 
market  among  readers  and  advertisers, 
he  says. 

As  to  speculation  about  portable 
computer  screens  someday  replacing 
newsprint  newspapers,  Newhouse  said, 
“I  certainly  do  not  see  it  in  my  life¬ 
time.” 

With  a  twinkle  of  humor,  the  63- 
year-old  added,  “And  I  hope  to  live  at 
least  another  40  years.”  BEOT 

lAPA  wants 
newsprint  tax 
called  off 

THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  called  on  Argentine  Presi¬ 
dent  Carlos  Menem  to  call  off  plans  to 
triple  import  taxes  on  newsprint. 

Considering  that  “new  media  stimu¬ 
late  the  free  flow  of  ideas,  this  fiscal 
burden  would  have  negative  conse¬ 
quences  for  participation  of  the  public 
in  the  political  process,”  said  LAPA  pres¬ 
ident  Alejandro  Junco  de  la  Vega  of  El 
Norte  in  Monterrey,  Mexico. 

Currently,  Argentina  taxes  imported 
newsprint  at  5%.  The  proposal  would 
raise  the  rate  to  15%. 

In  his  message,  the  lAPA  president 
hinted  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
create  additional  taxes  on  newspapers, 
especially  in  the  year  in  which  Menem 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at 
the  association’s  general  assembly  in 
Bariloche  in  November. 


Florida  reporter 
completes  sentence 

A  FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER  reporter 
jailed  for  refusing  to  identify  the  source 
who  let  him  see  a  confidential  child- 
custody  order  was  freed  after  serving  18 
days. 

“I  fulfilled  my  obligation  to  both  my 
source  and  to  myself,”  Tim  Roche  said 
as  he  walked  through  the  cellblock  door 
at  the  Martin  County  Jail  before  day¬ 
break  April  1.  “I  have  no  regrets.” 

Roche,  24,  got  time  off  his  30-day 
sentence  under  a  program  to  reduce 
overcrowding  and  for  performing  extra 
work  while  in  jail. 

Roche,  a  reporter  with  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  was  working  for  the  Stuart 
Neuis  in  1990  when  a  judge  found  him 
in  contempt  for  refusing  to  identify  his 
source.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  the  closely  watched  case 
last  January. 

Roche  rejected  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles’ 
offer  to  avoid  jail  by  performing  300 
hours  of  community  service. 

While  behind  bars,  the  reporter 
wrote  a  series  of  columns  for  the  Times 
about  the  bleakness  of  jail  life.  —  AP 

AP  reporter 
killed  in  crash 

A  MILITARY  HELICOPTER  crashed 
April  14  in  central  Afghanistan  and 
killed  all  15  people  on  board,  including 
Associated  Press  Pakistan  bureau  chief 
Sharon  Herbaugh. 

Also  killed  in  the  crash  was  Natasha 
Singh  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  a  free-lance 
journalist,  according  to  aid  workers. 

John  Lane,  director  of  a  British-based 
charity  that  located  the  helicopter  and 
recovered  the  bodies,  said  the  heli¬ 
copter  crashed  outside  the  mountain 
village  of  Pul-e-Khumri,  100  miles 
north  of  Kabul. 

Herbaugh,  39,  had  for  three  years 
covered  the  Afghan  civil  war  and  its  af¬ 
termath.  She  had  just  filed  a  dispatch 
called  “The  Tragedy  of  Afghanistan.” 

“Word  of  Sharon’s  death  stuns  us  all,” 
said  Louis  D.  Boccardi,  AP  president 
and  chief  executive  officer. 

“One  of  her  editors  once  said,  ‘She’s 
always  looking  for  the  next  hurricane.’ 
That  search  ended  today  in  a  field  in 
Afghanistan,  but  she  leaves  a  legacy  of 
brave,  insightful  work  that  helped  us  all 
understand  a  distant,  bitter  conflict,” 
Boccardi  commented. 
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the  people  were  just  so  great,  and  they 
were  so  natural  —  a  photographer’s 
dream.  The  whole  story  was  full  of  mo¬ 
ments,”  she  said.  “Everyone  donated 
money  and  clothes  for  the  ball,  and 
then  they  wound  up  getting  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  end. 

“1  followed  them  through  the  whole 
thing.  It  was  really  sort  of  a  touching 
story.  We  got  to  be  friends,  and  we  still 
are  in  contact.  Things  like  that  kind  of 
stay  with  me.” 

Another  family  she  followed  closely 
was  a  couple  and  their  newborn  child 
in  Florida,  struggling  to  cope  in  the  af¬ 
termath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

She  first  ran  across  Tommy  George 
and  Jackie  Cohen  while  driving  around 
after  the  hurricane. 

“One  day  1  drove  into  this  one  trail¬ 
er  park  that  was  demolished.  1  saw  him 


climbing  out  of  the  rubble,  a  big  guy 
with  a  rifle.  1  picked  up  the  camera  to 
take  a  picture,  and  he  looked  at  me  like 
he  was  going  to  shoot  me.” 

Neither  Guzy  nor  George  shot,  but 
she  watched  as  he  went  over  to  his  girl¬ 
friend,  Cohen,  and  their  newborn 
daughter,  who  was  in  her  crib  “among 
all  this  rubble  in  a  tent.  It  was  a  scene 
like  from  out  of  a  movie.” 

Cohen  saw  Guzy,  waved  her  over, 
and  the  two  women  started  talking. 
“And,  then  because  she  warmed  up  to 
me,  he  finally  didn’t  care  that  1  was 
there  anymore,”  Guzy  said. 

The  story  of  famine  in  Ethiopia  was 
probably  the  assignment  that  affected 
her  the  most. 

“Ethiopia  really  got  to  me  the  first 
time  1  went  there,”  she  said.  It  was  “the 
first  time  1  was  really  confronted  with 
something  of  that  magnitude.  It  was 
overwhelming.  1  came  back  and  1  was 
pretty  bad  for  a  while,  really  depressed. 
1  was  just  sort  of  overwhelmed. 

“1  think  the  longer  you  work,  the 
more  you  see,  the  easier  it  is  to  sort  of 
deal  with  your  emotions,”  she  added. 

Experiences  like  those  do  change 
you,  Guzy  said. 

“Any  experience  we  have  as  human 


beings,  it  enriches  us  or  makes  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  sensitive  to  what  else  is  going 
on  in  the  world. 

“I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  really  bad  things. 
Plus,  1  see  a  lot  of  things  that  just 
touch  you.  It  sort  of  gives  you  faith  in 
humanity  again.” 

In  addition  to  making  you  “a  better 
human  being,”  Guzy  also  agreed  it 
makes  you  a  better  photographer. 

“1  think  you  get  a  little  more  sensi¬ 
tivity,  a  little  more  empathy  maybe,  for 
what  other  people  are  going  through.  1 
hope  it  does,  anyway.” 

Although  she  has  never  been  in  a 
situation  of  life  or  death  before  her 
eyes  and  she  has  never  had  to  decide 
whether  to  shoot  or  to  help,  Guzy  said 
she  could  not  “imagine  I’d  take  pictures 
and  not  help  somebody  if  it  came  to 
that,  but  there  is  a  detachment. 

“A  lot  of  the  things  you  see  are  pret¬ 
ty  emotional.  But  1  think  at  the  time 
when  you’re  trying  to  do  a  job,  you 


can’t  let  your  emotions  get  in  the  way 
of  what  you’re  there  to  do,  which  is 
take  the  picture.  So  1  think  there  is  a 
certain  detachment.” 

Guzy’s  work,  however,  is  very  per¬ 
sonal.  From  her  dislike  of  artificial 
lighting  to  her  desire  to  do  her  own 
printing,  creation  of  each  photo  is  her 
own  accomplishment. 

“1  feel  that  half  of  taking  a  picture  is 
printing  it.  It’s  a  completely  different 
picture  depending  on  how  you  print  it,” 
she  said. 

“People  always  try  to  get  me  to  have 
other  people  print  my  pictures  because 
1  get  crazy  trying  to  do  a  million 
things.  1  may  not  be  the  best  printer, 
but  1  print  as  a  personal  thing.  1  print 
the  way  1  want  to  see  it.” 

It  was  in  the  photo  lab  at  the  Miami 
Herald  that  Guzy  also  developed  some¬ 
thing  else  personal;  her  relationship 
with  her  husband,  Jonathan  Utz,  who 
at  the  time  was  working  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  United  Press  International. 

Utz,  who  now  is  chief  photographer 
of  the  Americas  for  Agence-France 
Presse,  was  transferred  to  Washington, 
D.C.  The  move  brought  Guzy  back  to 
the  cold  weather  she  thought  she  had 
left  behind,  but  she  said,  “It  worked 


out  real  well  and  I’ve  adjusted  to  the 
weather.” 

Guzy  is  happy  where  she  is  now.  The 
only  thing  she  would  really  like  to  do 
professionally  is  a  book,  maybe  about 
Haiti,  which  she  covered  extensively 
while  working  in  Miami. 

“It’s  just  that  there’s  such  a  perma¬ 
nence  to  books,”  she  explained.  “1 
think  everyone  wants  to  leave  a  little 
bit  of  immortality  behind.  1  don’t  have 
kids  yet,  so  the  pictures  are  my  immor¬ 
tality.  1  hate  to  think  that  [if]  1  die  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  negatives  are 
thrown  away  and  that’s  it,  nobody  ever 
sees  them  again.” 

Guzy’s  peers  certainly  have  recog¬ 
nized  her  ability. 

Not  only  is  she  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  1993  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year,  an  award  she 
garnered  in  1989  as  well,  but  she  also 
was  White  House  News  Photographers 
Association  Photographer  of  the  Year 
in  1991  and  1993.  Guzy  shared  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photogra¬ 
phy  in  1986  and  has  received  a  number 
of  other  citations  for  her  work. 

She  feels  it  is  an  honor  “that  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  people,  for  whatever  their 
reasons,  like  different  pictures  over  the 
years,”  especially  considering  photogra¬ 
phy  is  so  subjective. 

“It’s  worked  out  really  well,”  she  said. 
“1  can’t  complain,  considering  the  fact 
that  1  never,  in  my  wildest  dreams 
when  1  was  young,  thought  that  1 
would  be  doing  this  for  a  living. 

“And  even  when  1  was  in  school,  1 
thought.  Well,  if  they  give  me  a  job 
and  pay  me,  my  God.  It’s  what  1  would 
do  anyway  even  if  1  wasn’t  getting  paid. 

“It’s  really  nice  to  be  at  this  point 
where  1  feel  OK  with  my  work.  I’m  a 
pretty  insecure  person  by  nature  —  1 
never  feel  like  the  pictures  are  good 
enough,  or  1  didn’t  do  this  right  or  that 
right  —  so  it’s  just  kind  of  nice  once 
and  a  while  for  someone  else  to  say, 
‘Hey,  you  did  OK.’  ” 

Five  newspapers 
join  Audit  Bureau 

FIVE  NEWSPAPERS,  A  Texas  daily 
and  four  weeklies  in  Illinois,  joined  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

They  are  the  Denton  (Texas)  Record' 
Chronicle  and,  in  Illinois,  the  Buffalo  Grove 
Countryside,  the  Hoffman  Estates  Review, 
the  Rolling  Meadows  Review  and  the 
Schaumburg  Review. 


“It’s  really  nice  to  be  at  this  point  where  1  feel 
OK  with  my  work.  I’m  a  pretty  insecure  person  by 
nature  —  I  never  feel  like  the  pictures  are 
good  enough.” 
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—  Introducing  “Who’s  Where” 

SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new  dailies, 
suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hot  line  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications.  ★  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  state's  listing  which  shows  the 
location  of  each  daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers  military  newspapers 
and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign-language 
newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Association  of  American  Correspondents  in  London,  newspapers 
of  Europe,  the  Caribbean  region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and 
networks,  newspaper-distributed  magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs 
representatives,  various  membership  directories 
schools  of  journalism,  newspaper  films, 
brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  unions, 
promotion  services,  ombudsmen,  press  and  radio¬ 
tv  correspondents,  U.S.  Correspondents 
^  1  Association  and  more. 

NEW  SECTION  VIII:  Who’s  Where;  a 
complete  listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  personnel  in  alphabetical 
order  by  last  name  with  their  title 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and 
their  telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 


Syndicates/News  Services 

Hard-to-find  guy  is 
found  in  a  cartoon 

Syndicate  launches  youth-oriented  Sunday  comic 
based  on  the  best'selling  'Where's  Waldo'  books 


“WHERE’S  WALDO,”  A  Sunday  car¬ 
toon  based  on  the  best-selling  books, 
has  been  introduced  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

English  illustrator  Martin  Hand- 
ford’s  lovable  but  difficult-to-find  Wal¬ 
do  character  first  appeared  in  book 
form  in  1987.  Since  then,  Waldo  titles 
have  sold  16  million  copies,  including 
eight  million  in  the  United  States 
alone. 

The  books  feature  such  intricate  art 
that  it  takes  Handford  about  a  month 
to  complete  each  of  his  double-paged 
drawings. 

Handford’s  youth-oriented  creation 
also  became  a  highly  rated  television 
series  and  merchandising  success. 

The  newspaper  version  of  “Where’s 
Waldo”  already  has  several  dozen 
clients,  including  the  Arizona  Repub' 
lie,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Globe,  Buffalo 


News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Denver  Post,  Des  Moines  RegiS' 
ter,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  Orange  County  Register,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Sacramento  Bee,  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner  and  Seattle  Post'lntelligencer. 

Syndicate  revival  at 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN 'Times  is  reviv¬ 
ing  its  historic  syndicate  with  five 
packages  of  features  for  Midwestern 
newspapers. 

Sun-Times  Features  —  which  was 
launched  this  month  —  will  offer 
sports  and  political  columns.  Midwest- 


oriented  editorial  cartoons,  and 
lifestyle,  entertainment  and  business 
features. 

“We’re  taking  a  modest  step  to  try  to 
fill  a  Midwest  editorial  void,”  said  STF 
president  Tom  Neri. 

Packages  will  be  offered  to  papers  in 
Illinois  outside  Chicago  and  in  a  Mid- 
dle-American  geographic  area  roughly 
encompassing  the  11  universities  in  the 
Big  10  league,  Neri  said. 

“We  are  starting  small  .  .  .  because 
frankly  we  don’t  have  the  resources  to 
delude  ourselves  into  thinking  we  can 
compete  with  the  Universal,  the  King 
Features  and  the  other  national  syndi¬ 
cates,”  Neri  said  at  a  reception  for  STF 
writers  and  artists. 

“The  Sun-Times’  history  in  syndi¬ 
cates  goes  back  well  over  50  years,” 
Neri  added.  “Unfortunately,  it  sort  of 
got  lost  after  all  those  years.  With  this, 
we  are  putting  a  toe  back  in  the  water. 

“Hopefully,  long-term,  we  will  be 
able  to  turn  you  into  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  .  .  .  and  turn  you  into 
the  kind  of  nationally  respected  figures 
your  talents  deserve,”  Neri  told  the 
group. 

This  summer,  Neri  said,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  hopes  to  begin  offering  some  fea¬ 
tures  nationally. 

“Down  the  road,  we’re  going  to  take 
a  look  at  our  results  in  the  Midwest .  .  . 
so  that  someday  we  are  a  full-fledged 
national  syndicate,”  he  said. 


This  ‘Where's  Waldo'  cartoon  has  impressive  composition  and  decomposition. 
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One  package  with  editorial  cartoons 

I  and  columns  covering  the  Chicago  and 
Illinois  political  scene  will  be  available 
to  only  Illinois  papers. 

These  four  other  packages  will  be 
offered  to  all  Midwestern  newspapers: 
•  Midwest  Sports:  11  features  weekly. 
•  Midwest  Features:  10  features 
weekly. 

•  Custom  Package:  any  eight  items  or 
more. 

•  Midwest  Sports/Features:  21  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns  offered  once  or 
twice  weekly. 

Providing  editorial  cartoons  on  Illi¬ 
nois  politics  will  be  1989  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner  Jack  Higgins,  Pioneer  Press  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Lane  and  free-lancer  Jim 
Allen. 

Sports  columnists  include  Jay  Mari- 
otti,  Steve  Rosenbloom,  Dave  van 
Dyck,  Lacy  J.  Banks  and  high  school 
sportswriter  Taylor  Bell. 

Political  columns  and  features  will 
be  distributed  from  Ray  Coffey,  Steve 
Neal  and  Lynn  Sweet. 

In  a  mailing  to  newspapers,  Neri 
said  the  offerings  were  intended  to  be 
distinct  from  “the  numbing  sameness 
to  much  of  what’s  syndicated  these 
days.” 

“Too  many  features  are  oriented  to 
the  East  and  West  coasts,  as  if  we  in 
the  nation’s  heartland  didn’t  exist,”  he 
said. 

STF,  whose  executive  director  is 
Don  Campbell,  is  being  launched  with 
ads  in  trade  publications  and  a  direct 
mail  campaign  to  editors  at  newspapers 
in  an  area  ranging  from  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  southeastern  Minnesota. 

— Mark  Fitzgerald 


Depression  comics 
not  funny  to  group 

AN  ORGANIZATION  HAS  asked 
people  to  complain  to  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  client  newspapers  about  the 
way  depression  is  depicted  in  the 
“Kudzu”  comic. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  National 
Stigma  Clearinghouse  (NSC)  stated, 
“Doug  Marlette  is  often  incisive  when 
he  deals  with  politics,  religion  and 
what  he  perceives  as  hypocrisy.  But 
when  he  goes  after  people  who  suffer 
clinical  depression  by  joking  about 
their  medications  and  their  ongoing 
problems,  he  crosses  the  line.  Suicide, 
bulimia  and  manic  depression  are  not 
funny.” 

Creators  president  Rick  Newcombe 
defended  Marlette.  “Doug  is  mocking 


One  of  the  ‘Kudzu*  strips  that  angered  the  National  Stigma  Clearinghouse. 


celebrity  pop  psychology,”  he  told 
E&P.  “He’s  not  in  any  way  making  fun 
of  clinical  depression.” 

Newcombe  said  Creators  has  re¬ 
ceived  “a  handful”  of  letters  during  the 
past  six  months  criticizing  depression- 
themed  “Kudzu”  strips,  but  added  that 
no  complaints  had  come  in  between 
the  NSC’s  April  16  call  for  protests  and 
April  20. 

“Kudzu”  has  nearly  300  newspaper 
clients,  according  to  Newcombe. 

The  Albany,  N.Y.-based  NSC  de¬ 
scribes  itself  as  “an  information  system 
that  tracks  inaccurate  and  exploitive 
depictions  of  clinical  depression,  man¬ 
ic  depression  and  schizophrenia.  Its 
goal  is  to  reduce  the  misinformation, 
stigma,  prejudice  and  social  taboos 
that  surround  these  illnesses.” 

— David  Astor 

Hearst  material  now 
part  of  NYT  service 

NEWS  AND  FEATURES  from  the 
Hearst  News  Service  are  now  part  of 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

HNS  includes  material  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureaus  of  the  news 
service  and  Houston  Chronicle  as  well 
as  stories  from  11  other  Hearst  papers. 

NYTNS  now  has  58  contributing 
papers. 

Tribune  offers  data 
about  mutual  funds 

MUTUAL  FUND  DATA  from  the 
Chicago-based  Morningstar  is  now  be¬ 
ing  offered  as  an  optional  feature  to 
TMS  Stocks  clients,  according  to  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services. 

Morningstar  tracks  the  performance 
of  funds  and  makes  that  information 
available  to  financial  providers  and  in¬ 
dividual  investors. 

TMS  Stocks  provides  customized 
stock  tables  and  other  financial  infor¬ 
mation  to  papers  such  as  the  Atlanta 


Journal  and  Constitution,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune,  Newsday  and 
New  York  Times. 

Grizzard  is  released 
after  medical  ordeal 

COLUMNIST  LEWIS  GRIZZARD 
was  released  April  17  from  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital  in  Atlanta. 

The  46-year-old  humorist  had  been 
in  very  critical  condition  after  March 
22  heart  surgery  before  improving. 

Grizzard  said  in  a  statement  that  he  is 
not  sure  when  he  will  be  strong  enough 
to  resume  his  King  Features  Syndicate 
column. 
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Svndicates/News  Services 

BottePs  new  feature 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  did  the  long- 
running  “Helen  Help  Us”  column  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  is  now  co¬ 
authoring  an  advice  column  aimed  at 
people  over  50. 

Helen  Bottel,  who  is  in  her  70s,  is 
writing  “Look  Who’s  Aging”  with  Jo 
Chandler,  who  is  in  her  late  40s.  Their 
feature  first  appeared  in  Senior  maga¬ 
zine  last  fall  and  now  has  newspaper 
readers  as  well. 

Bottel  and  Chandler  are  based  at 
2060  56th  Ave.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95822. 

Environment  theme 

THREE  COMICS  ARE  being  syndicat¬ 
ed  by  Environment  Cartoon  Fea¬ 
tures  (ECF). 

The  Dean  Norman-created  comics 
include  “Endearing  Species”  (E&P, 
Nov.  14,  1992),  “Beaver  Creek”  and 
“Hunk  the  Dinosaur.” 

“Beaver  Creek”  features  animals 
such  as  Aldo  the  beaver,  Teddy  the 
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moose  and  Sig  the  loon  as  well  as  hu¬ 
mans  such  as  wildlife  biologist/white- 
water  kayaker  Sue,  weekend  explorers 
Jacques  and  Pierre,  and  retiree  Walter. 
“Hunk  the  Dinosaur”  is  set  on  a  planet 
where  dinosaurs  reside. 

ECF  is  based  at  3508  W.  151st  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44111-2105. 

‘Kinsey’  is  stopping 

“THE  KINSEY  REPORT”  column  on 
human  sexuality  will  be  ending  early 
next  month  after  nine  years  with 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Its  writer,  June  Reinisch,  is  stepping 
down  as  director  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity-based  Kinsey  Institute  at  about 
the  same  time.  lU  had  demanded  her 
resignation  in  1988,  and  a  lengthy  bat¬ 
tle  ensued  that  included  a  lawsuit  by 
Reinisch. 

The  university  accused  Reinisch  of 
incompetence  and  more,  but  Reinisch 
denied  the  charges. 

Two  columnists  die 

TWO  FORMER  COLUMNISTS  have 
died  recently. 

Fletcher  Knebel  died  in  Hawaii  at 
the  age  of  81.  During  his  career,  he 
wrote  the  “Potomac  Fever”  column, 
worked  for  papers  such  as  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  co-authored  the 
Seven  Days  in  May  Cold  War  thriller. 

Also,  Dr.  Eugene  Scheimann  died  in 
Illinois  at  the  age  of  96.  The  physician 
wrote  the  “Let’s  Stay  Well”  column  and 
several  books. 

‘Carrousel’  cartoon 

A  CARTOON  FEATURE  called  “Car¬ 
rousel”  is  being  distributed  internation¬ 
ally  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

It  includes  six  gag  and  sociopolitical 
panels  per  week  created  by  artists  from 


A  ‘Carrousel’  panel. 


various  countries  around  the  world. 

The  producer  of  “Carrousel”  is  Joe 
Szabo,  a  cartoonist  and  founder/pub¬ 
lisher/editor  in  chief  of  WittyWorld 
magazine. 

A  comic  set  in  1936 

A  COMIC  CALLED  “Nick  Ryan,  The 
Skull”  is  being  self-syndicated. 

The  strip,  written  by  David  Watkins 
and  drawn  by  Kevin  Miller,  is  set  in 
1936.  It  stars  a  mysterious  millionaire 
who  puts  on  a  tuxedo  and  skull  mask  to 
fight  crime  with  the  aid  of  his  surly  but¬ 
ler  Jake. 

Watkins  is  based  at  217  Thompson, 
No.  14,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 
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Part  of  a  ‘Nick  Ryan’  strip. 
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gnuolo  to  see  if  we  could  protect  Sean 
and  his  former  girlfriend  but  still  send 
her  a  message  that  only  she  would  see. 
We  needed  to  be  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  call  the 
young  man  “Sean.”  Then  we  removed 
several  specific  details  as  to  how  the 
roommates  identified  him  as  being  gay, 
and  we  changed  the  name  of  his 
boyfriend. 

When  we  got  to  the  young  lady,  we 
made  a  few  more  changes.  We  referred 
to  her  only  as  a  “woman,”  hoping  most 
readers  would  assume  she  was  older 
and  not  a  student.  Also,  the  way  the 
story  was  set  up,  many  would  guess  she 
was  from  New  York  City,  although  that 
was  not  the  case. 

We  included  visits  to  campus  and 
situations  that  she  might  be  familiar 
with,  even  one  sexual  scenario,  quot¬ 
ing  Sean  as  saying,  “1  hated  having  sex 
with  her.  Most  of  the  time,  she 
couldn’t  even  bring  me  to  orgasm.” 

Finally,  we  ran  a  comment  from 
Sean  about  his  HIV  status.  “1  have  yet 
to  tell  the  woman.  1  know  it’s  selfish. 


but  I’m  having  a  tough  time  dealing 
with  it  myself  ....  1  stood  right  in 
front  of  her.  1  even  talked  to  her  once, 
but  1  was  too  nervous  to  tell  her.” 

Once  it  looked  as  though  the  story 
was  where  we  wanted  it,  1  received  per¬ 
mission  from  McNeill  and  Spagnuolo 
to  speak  with  the  dean  of  advising, 
Mary  Abate.  1  explained  that  as  dean 
of  the  college’s  very  active  Advising 
Center,  the  young  lady  might  bypass 
the  Outlook  and  turn  to  Dean  Abate’s 
office,  where  there  are  counselors  and 
psychiatrists  for  students  to  speak  with. 
It  seemed  a  good  idea  to  alert  Abate 
about  what  we  were  doing. 

After  the  story  went  to  press,  Mc¬ 
Neill  decided  that  he  would  continue 
to  pressure  Sean  to  speak  with  his  for¬ 
mer  girlfriend  or  at  least  give  us  the 
name. 

Thursday  afternoon,  the  story 
reached  the  campus.  Although  very 
well  read,  there  was  no  AIDS  panic. 
Sean — to  our  knowledge — was  never 
identified  and  we  never  heard  from  the 
young  lady. 

The  Advising  Center  did,  however, 
receive  an  interesting  call  late  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  A  female  student  called 
in  tears  asking  to  see  a  counselor. 


When  one  picked  up  the  phone,  the 
student  had  hung  up.  Certainly  it  is 
not  strange  for  a  crying  student  to  call 
for  advice,  but  we  hoped  we  had 
reached  her. 

The  weekend  passed  and  we  heard 
nothing  from  either  Sean  or  his  former 
girlfriend. 

Almost  a  week  after  the  story  ran, 
McNeill  came  to  see  me.  He  was  very 
excited  and  happy.  He  told  me  that  a 
female  student  approached  him  on 
campus  and  told  him  she  was  Sean’s 
former  girlfriend.  She  said  that  she 
had  read  the  story  and  realized  that 
Sean  was  her  old  boyfriend.  She  did 
call  the  Advising  Center  and  hung  up, 
followed  by  two  days  of  denial.  Then 
she  went  home  and  told  her  mother 
what  she  suspected.  She  tested  nega¬ 
tive  for  AIDS  and  planned  on  being 
tested  regularly.  The  young  lady 
thanked  McNeill  for  the  way  he  han¬ 
dled  the  story  and  asked  him  not  to 
reveal  who  she  is. 

It  may  sound  like  a  storybook  end¬ 
ing,  but  that  is  the  way  it  happened. 
When  McNeill  decided  to  do  the  next 
Eyeopener  on  campus  racial  issues,  I 
didn’t  know  whether  to  be  relieved  or 
buy  another  bottle  of  Maalox.  BE^P 
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ner  wins  in  the  primary  process,  media 
often  take  an  active  role  in  defeating 
his  opponent.  They  may  damage  his 
reputation  with  an  unsubstantiated 
“allegation,”  a  code  word  meaning  an 
accusation  made  against  a  person  in 
the  public  eye,  which  is  broadcast  or 
reported  repeatedly,  disregarding  the 
presumption  of  innocence  until  the 
person  is  presumed  guilty  without  due 
process. 

Media  might  accuse  the  contender 
of  “negative  campaigning,”  a  tactic  uti¬ 
lized  by  political  candidates  in  which 
their  opponents’  errors  and  shortcom¬ 
ings  are  highlighted,  and  sometimes 
exaggerated. 

Negative  campaigning  can  be  in  the 
form  of  political  advertisements  or  in¬ 
corporated  into  campaign  speeches 
and  subsequently  included  as  sound 
bites  in  news  broadcasts.  Media  re-air 
these  statements  repeatedly  and,  more 
often  than  not,  make  no  effort  to  ex¬ 
plore  their  validity. 

If  the  opponent  responds  viscerally 


to  the  media’s  allegations  and  accusa¬ 
tions  of  negative  campaigning,  he  is 
charged  with  “press  bashing.”  The  me¬ 
dia’s  contention  is  that  a  candidate 
should  accept  what  is  written  or  broad¬ 
cast  about  him  or  her,  no  matter  how 
false,  misleading  or  slanted.  They  cite 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution  as  a  defense  of  their  actions. 

President  Bush  and  other  prominent 
Republicans,  as  well  as  Ross  Perot, 
were  most  often  cited  for  press  bashing 
in  last  year’s  presidential  campaign. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  in  its 
Aug.  26,  1992,  edition  that  Dan  Quayle 
“excels  at  press  bashing  and  has  made 
it  a  central  component  of  his  campaign 
for  rehabilitation.” 

On  NBC’s  Today  show  Aug.  20, 
1992,  Bryant  Gumbel  asked  HUD  Sec¬ 
retary  Jack  Kemp  about  “anti-media 
rhetoric”  at  the  Republican  Conven¬ 


tion.  Kemp  replied,  “1  don’t  believe  in 
bashing  the  press.” 

Also  concerning  the  Republican 
Convention,  Congressional  Quarterly's 
Phil  Kuntz  reported,  “The  GOP  is 
putting  on  the  most  coordinated  dis¬ 
play  of  press  punishing  since  the  Nixon 
years.” 

First  lady  Barbara  Bush,  on  ABC’s 
Good  Morning  America  Aug.  19,  1992, 
said,  “It  would  have  cost  millions  of 
dollars  to  have  the  bad  media  he’s  had,” 
referring  to  her  husband. 

Bush’s  children  also  had  harsh  words 
for  the  press. 

On  CNN’s  Larry  King  Live  Aug.  16, 
1992,  George  Bush  Jr.  said,  “1  think  it’s 
a  pretty  ugly  campaign  caused  not  by 
George  Bush  and  Bill  Clinton,  but  1 
think  a  media  that’s  trying  to  make  it 
ugly.” 

Members  of  the  news  media  were 
also  very  critical  of  what  some  called 
Perot’s  “confrontational”  approach. 

Reporter  Tom  Palmer  of  the  Boston 
Globe  criticized  Perot’s  “end-around  of 
traditional  media  sources,”  saying  the 
independent  candidate  was  avoiding 
tough  questions  by  traditional  media 


by  appearing  on  call-in  talk  shows  such 
as  CNN’s  Larry  King  Live. 

In  truth,  Perot  did  effectively  neu¬ 
tralize  some  of  the  nation’s  most  well- 
known  news  commentators  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  talk  shows,  the  presidential  de¬ 
bates  and  30-minute  infomercials  to 
get  his  message  directly  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public. 

Of  course,  press  bashing  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  By  the  fall  of  1969,  the 
assault  on  the  media  was  a  central  part 
of  President  Richard  Nixon’s  domestic 
political  policy,  and  his  chosen  weapon 
for  his  task  was  his  vice  president, 
Spiro  Agnew. 

Agnew  said  the  television  networks 
were  a  special,  arrogant,  small  but  far 
too  influential  elite,  unrepresentative, 
unelected  and  highly  paid.  They  all 
lived  in  the  same  two  unrepresentative 
cities — Washington  and  New  York, 


spoke  only  to  each  other,  and  con¬ 
stantly  reinforced  their  own  peculiar 
viewpoint.  What  was  worse,  Agnew  ar¬ 
gued,  the  television  figures  did  not  just 
report,  they  constantly  editorialized. 

Interviewed  in  1971  by  a  crew  of 
CBS  reporters,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
asked  what  had  changed  in  his  30 
years  in  politics.  His  bitter  reply  was 
“All  you  guys  in  the  media.  All  of  poli¬ 
tics  has  changed  because  of  you.” 

Although  media  assert  politicians 
are  thin-skinned  when  they  are  unap¬ 
preciative  of  the  press’  reports,  media 
appear  to  be  thin-skinned  as  well  when 
it  comes  to  outside  criticism. 

If  the  tactics  described  thus  far  fail 
to  deliver  the  fatal  blow  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  media  may  actually  tell  the  public 
that  a  vote  for  the  opponent  will  be  a 
“wasted  vote.”  The  concept  of  the 
wasted  vote  was  expressed  repeatedly 
during  the  1992  presidential  campaign 
when  Texas  businessman  Ross  Perot 
ran  as  an  independent  candidate. 

Noted  journalist  Sam  Donaldson’s 
comments  on  ABC’s  This  Week  With 
David  Brinkley  Oct.  25,  1992,  provide  a 
glaring  example  of  the  media’s  stan¬ 
dard  position  concerning  the  Perot 
campaign. 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  this  election,”  said  Donaldson. 
“Some  people  say,  ‘Vote  for  who  you 
like  best,  even  though  they  don’t  have 
a  chance  to  win.’  1  think  that’s  wrong.  I 
think  life  is  full  of  tough  choices  that 
are  always  often  second  and  third 
choices  because  the  first  choice  doesn’t 
make  any  sense.” 

Later  during  that  same  broadcast, 
Donaldson  added,  “You  can  vote  for  a 
loser  if  you  want  to.  Now,  you  know — 
but  if  you  want  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  election,  there  is  a  choice  between 
Clinton  and  Bush.” 

The  idea  of  a  vote  for  Perot  being  a 
wasted  vote  was  repeated  so  much  by 
the  media  that  Perot  felt  compelled  to 
address  the  issue  in  the  presidential  de¬ 
bates  and  in  his  30-minute  infomer¬ 
cials.  Campaign  workers  and  Perot  sup¬ 
porters  became  frustrated  as  well. 

“It  is  unfortunate  how  the  media 
have  played  games  with  the  minds  of 
people  by  expressing  their  opinions,  as 
opposed  to  allowing  the  people  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  their  conscience,” 
said  Elizabeth  Spates,  Gulf  Coast  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  Perot  campaign. 

Spates  said  during  the  campaign 
that  the  Houston  office  received  calls 
“constantly”  from  voters  who  were 
concerned  about  casting  a  wasted  vote 
for  Perot. 


For  example,  we  tend  to  think  of  police  as 
aggressive,  Italians  as  corrupt.  Southerners  as 
backward,  blondes  as  dumb.  New  Yorkers 
as  pushy,  African-Americans  as  inferior, 
conservatives  as  racists,  Arabs  as  terrorists 
and  Mexicans  as  docile. 
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“What  I  tell  them  is  it  is  not  a  wast¬ 
ed  vote,”  she  said  in  late  October  1992, 
before  the  Nov.  3  election.  “It  is  your 
voting  right  and  opportunity  to  vote 
for  whomever  you  wish.” 

Labeling  support  for  a  political  can¬ 
didate  as  “wasted”  can  have  an  impact 
on  election  outcomes,  as  voters  wrestle 
with  their  options. 

“I  really  want  to  vote  for  Perot,”  said 
Jan  Chester,  a  43 -year-old  sales  manag¬ 
er  from  Plano,  Texas,  in  a  pre-election 
New  York  Times  interview,  “but  if  I  do 
that,  am  I  helping  to  elect  someone  I 
don’t  want?  I  guess  I’ll  probably  end  up 
voting  for  Bush.” 

If  enough  people  switch  their  votes 
based  on  the  media  declaring  a  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  a  lost  cause,  the  out¬ 
come  could  be  shifted  in  favor  of  a 
politician  who  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  media  and  the  two  major  parties. 

The  results  of  the  media’s  use  of 
code  words  are  many. 

First,  code  words  divide  Americans 
along  ideological  lines  on  many  vital 
issues,  taking  positions  either  on  the 
extreme  left  or  right.  This  polarization 
thwarts  discussion  and,  consequently, 
hampers  the  resolution  of  existing 
problems. 

Second,  we  tend  to  believe  what  we 
see  through  the  media,  no  matter  how 
stereotypical,  and  pigeonhole  entire 
groups  of  people  into  constricting  and 
confining  categories. 

For  example,  we  tend  to  think  of  po¬ 
lice  as  aggressive,  Italians  as  corrupt. 
Southerners  as  backward,  blondes  as 
dumb.  New  Yorkers  as  pushy,  African- 
Americans  as  inferior,  conservatives  as 
racists,  Arabs  as  terrorists  and  Mexi¬ 
cans  as  docile.  Just  imagine  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  for  members  of  these  groups 
to  break  out  of  the  shackles  these 
stereotypes  create. 

Finally,  the  use  of  code  words  can 
effectively  silence  certain  voices  of  dis¬ 
sent  against  a  particular  practice, 
lifestyle  or  policy,  when  that  dissension 
may  be  warranted  on  moral  or  com¬ 
mon-sense  grounds. 

We  will  give  the  media  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  assume  they  do  not 
realize  the  impact  of  the  words  they 
use,  but,  as  is  the  case  when  crimes  are 
committed,  ignorance  is  no  excuse. 
The  herd  mentality  of  many  media  op¬ 
eratives  is  what  keeps  the  use  of  code 
words  so  widespread. 

As  journalists  are  writing  their  sto¬ 
ries,  they  should  take  more  time  for  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  words  and 
concepts  that  they  use.  BE^P 


Regional 

Continued  from  page  107 

to  get  “very  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
marketplace,”  with  what  Peterson 
called  “a  sort  of  unfiltered  view”  from 
employees  in  several  newspaper  de¬ 
partments.  Also,  talks  with  prospects 
can  be  longer,  less  rushed. 

One  matter  Peterson  wanted  to  em¬ 
phasize  in  responding  to  Bates  was  the 
need  for  sessions  that  “meet  the  needs 
of  each  of  those  team  merubers,”  much 
as  was  done  this  year  in  Hershey.  He 
also  wondered  if  adopting  an  overall 
annual  focus  (for  example,  exploiting 
the  franchise  in  the  year  2010),  the 
show  might  improve  the  turnout,  espe¬ 
cially  among  general  management. 

Further  noting  that  Friday  turnout 
in  Hershey  remains  low,  despite  higher 
registrations,  Peterson  suggested  re¬ 
gional  shows  may  work  better  on  a 
Monday-through-Wednesday  schedule 
by  helping  eliminate  a  tendency  to 
start  weekends  early. 

A  week  after  the  show  closed  in 
Hershey,  Bates  said  questionnaires  | 
were  “just  starting  to  come  back.” 
Those  first  15  or  so  responding  ven¬ 
dors,  he  added,  were  “very  glowing  in 
their  support.”  At  the  outset,  only  ven¬ 
dors  were  quizzed  about  a  western 
show.  Citing  their  strong  support,  he 
concluded,  “That  side  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  assured.” 

Saying  it  was  “easier  to  start  with 
vendors,”  Bates  said  he  did  not  attempt 
to  solicit  feedback  from  newspaper 
groups  via  personnel  attending  Ameri¬ 
ca  East  from  group-owned  papers. 
Nevertheless,  he  readily  acknowledged 
that  success  requires  the  “right  mix”  of 
the  newspapers  and  their  suppliers. 

Bates  said  the  idea  grew  out  of 
CNPA’s  experience  with  a  small  trade 
show  at  its  annual  February  meeting  in 
San  Jose.  Though  he  said  it  received  a 
“tremendous  response”  and  that  the 
“publishers  loved  it,”  he  called  it  “un¬ 
fair”  to  vendors.  Some  were  turned 
away  from  the  50-vendor  show,  and  at¬ 
tendees  were  mostly  general  managers 
and  publishers. 

In  spite  of  the  great  interest,  he  said 
it  was  “not  the  best  way  to  do  it,”  with 
the  absence  of  production  and  other 
managers.  “We  definitely  concluded 
that  a  trade  show  is  not  compatible 
with  our  annual  meeting  ....  So  I  hus¬ 
tled  back  ...  to  reconfirm  that  [Amer¬ 
ica  East]  is  still  going  strong,  which  it 
definitely  is.” 

Bates  stressed  that  his  “vision  for 
America  West”  was  not  to  compete 


with  NEXPO,  which,  besides  discus¬ 
sion  of  industrywide  issues,  he  suggest¬ 
ed  is  an  ideal  environment  for  large- 
scale,  often  operating,  exhibits. 

From  his  perspective,  the  only  con¬ 
flict  that  may  arise  will  come  in  years 
when  NEXPO  is  held  in  Las  Vegas,  a 
move  he  said  would  “certainly”  affect 
both  conferences. 

Still,  he  said  vendors  have  remarked 
on  the  annual  show’s  expense  and  the 
dwindling  attendance  in  recent  years. 
Some  bigger  vendors,  he  said,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  eagerness  to  attend  a  smaller 
regional  show,  although  NEXPO  will 
remain  a  must  because  they  know  their 
competitors  will  be  there.  BE^P 

Former  Mich,  sports 
editor  arrested 

j  THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  Mich., 
Morning  Sun’s  former  sports  editor, 
Don  VanderVeen,  has  been  arraigned 
on  an  assault  charge  in  connection  with 
an  attack  on  the  newspaper’s  editor, 
Joseph  Matasich. 

VanderVeen,  34,  of  Vestaburg,  Mich., 
was  freed  on  $1,000  bond  after  his  ar¬ 
raignment  April  3  on  a  felony  count  of 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon.  The 
alleged  assault  occurred  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  after  VanderVeen  had  been  fired. 

VanderVeen  “was  called  in  to  speak 
with  his  editor  Friday  evening  with  the 
purpose  of  being  terminated,”  Isabella 
County  Prosecutor  Larry  Burdick  said 
April  4.  “Upon  being  given  that  infor¬ 
mation,  he  became  upset.  He  picked  up 
at  one  point  in  time  the  scissors  and  at 
one  point  threatened  his  editor.” 

Matasich  suffered  a  cut  to  his  head 
and  was  beaten,  according  to  Burdick. 

It  was  unclear  if  the  scissors  were 
used  in  the  attack,  but  they  were  being 
tested  for  traces  of  blood  and  tissue. 

Matasich,  59,  was  released  from  a  lo¬ 
cal  hospital  after  being  treated  for  cuts, 
bruises  and  a  minor  head  injury. 

VanderVeen  had  worked  at  the 
Morning  Sun  since  1989,  after  working 
as  a  sportswriter  for  the  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press.  Matasich  was  executive 
editor  at  the  Press  before  going  to  work 
for  the  Mount  Pleasant  paper  in  1991. 

—  AP 

Bee  contest 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  Bee  Inventors  Con¬ 
test,  a  program  designed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  learn  and  apply  critical  thinking 
and  problem-solving  skills. 
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NYU  Prism  Award.  Fred  Drasner,  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  and  co-publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  New  York  University’s  Prism  Award, 
which  honors  leading  executives  of  the  graphic  commu¬ 
nications  industry  for  personal  achievements  in  the  field. 

Drasner  also  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
U .  S .  News  &  World  Report,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Applied  Graphics  Technologies,  and  vice  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Proceeds  from  the  Prism  Award  luncheon  benefit  NYU’s 
Center  for  Graphic  Communications  Management  and 
Technology. 

History  Prosorvalion  Prise.  The  1993  Isaiah  Thomas 
Newspaper  History  Preservation  Prize,  presented  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  has  been  awarded 
for  It  Seems  Like  Only  Yesterday,  an  80-page  commemora¬ 
tive  magazine  published  to  mark  the  death  of  the  afternoon 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader.  The  prize  was  accepted  by 
Jerald  A.  Finch,  managing  editor  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  which  absorbed  the  News  Leader  last  May. 

American  Psychiatric  Association  Award.  The 

American  Psychiatric  Association  has  selected  Ellen 
Nakashima  and  Sue  Scheible  of  the  Patriot  Ledger  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  to  receive  the  1993  Robert  T.  Morse  Award 
for  writers. 

The  reporters  were  chosen  for  their  series,  “The  Men¬ 
tally  111:  Home  at  Last,’’  which  ran  in  the  paper  in  May  1992. 

The  Robert  T.  Robinson  Award  was  established  in  1983 
in  memory  of  APA’s  longtime  public  affairs  director. 

GM  Cancor  Rosoarch  Foundation  Priso.  Penny 
Stewardson  of  the  Sunday  Tribune,  Durban,  South  Africa, 
was  the  winner  in  the  newspaper  category  of  the  General 
Motors  Cancer  Research  Foundation  International  Bio¬ 
medical  journalism  Prizes  competition,  which  includes  a 
$10,000  cash  award. 

Stewardson  was  cited  for  her  series  of  columns,  “Can¬ 
cer  and  1,’’  which  dealt  with  her  bout  with  breast  cancer. 

Aiiorgy  Roporting  Awards.  The  American  College 
of  Allergy  and  Immunology  has  awarded  four  $1,000  cash 
prizes  to  journalists  from  newspapers,  television,  radio  and 
general-interest  magazines  who  excelled  in  reporting  on 
allergic  disease  and  asthma.  The  newspaper  winner  was 
Betsy  A.  Lehman  of  the  Boston  Globe,  for  her  piece,  “Set¬ 
ting  the  Story  Straight.” 

Agricultural  Journalism  Awards.  The  Associates  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Library  announced  the  winners 
of  the  first  annual  Agricultural  Journalism  Awards.  Ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  University  of  Maryland  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  contest  received  82  entries  and  offered  a  $2,000 
cash  prize  to  winners. 

The  winners  were:  newspapers  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion — Susan  Lampert  Smith,  “Children  Doing  Farm  Work: 
A  Treacherous  Tradition,”  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
and  newspapers  under  100,000  circulation — William  R. 
Levesque,  “Who’s  Behind  the  Protests?”  in  the  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  Ledger. 
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Thanks, 

newspaper  editors,  for 

...  reading  Editor  &  Publisher  more  regularly 
than  any  other  publication.* 

Editor  &  Publisher  78% 

New  York  Times  75% 

Wall  Street  Journal  66% 

Presstime  61% 

Newsweek  58% 

...  for  rating  E&P's  ads  #1  in  helpfulness.’ 

Editor  &  Publisher  27% 

Newsinc.  8% 

Presstime  8% 

New  York  Times  4% 

Columbia  Journalism  Review  3% 

...  paying  more  attention  to  E&P's  institutional 
and  public  relations  ads  than  anybody  else's. 

Editor  &  Publisher  22% 

Wall  Street  Journal  12% 

New  York  Times  9% 

American  Journalism  Review  5% 

Presstime  4% 

*  1993  Survey  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  members, 
conducted  by  Hollander,  Cohen  &  McBride. 
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ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monllily  Features. 
Cainera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  availoble  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


CARTOONS 


INSIGHTFUL!  CRAZY!  ZANY! 
Editorial  Cartoons  by  Alan  Vitello 
Unlike  anything  you've  seen! 

Send  for  your  free  samples 
PO  Box  740175,  Arvada,  CO  80006 

THREE  AHRAaiVE  COMIC  STRIPS, 
three  panel  cartoons,  one  crossword 
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COMEDY  COLUMN 


NEWSREAL  a  topical  comedy  column  by 
veteran  Bob  Hope  writer.  Bob  Mills. 
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350  words  faxed  daily.  Call  for  sample, 
low  rates  (818)  980-8445. 
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WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
ready.  Affordable.  Info  (800) 


ready.  Affordable 
533-0073. 


'CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SPORTS 
WIDOW,"  a  weekly  column.  Perfect 
rival  to  sports  page.  Samples  (801) 
375-6801. 

"IN  A  NUTSHELL' 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 
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CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  -  a  weekly,  700 
word  column  w/ photo  featuring  inter¬ 
views  with  big  name  stars.  Call  (617) 
255-0123  for  samples. 

A  saint  is  a  dead  sinner  revised  and 
edited. 

Ambrose  Bierce 
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MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  PARALEGAL  MAGA¬ 
ZINE.  No  money  down.  Desktop  publish¬ 
ing  templates  and  lift  of  3,500  Cali¬ 
fornia  paralegals  included.  Will 
train  new  owner.  Call  (805)  528-8705. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Medio  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

Appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530,  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 
(406)  586-6621. 

'1st  in  RESULTS' 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

Above  Average 
PERFORAAANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


LOVE  &  MONEY 


LOVE  &  MONEY.  Everyone  wants  more. 
Let  the  experts  tell  your  readers  how  to 
handle  the  combination.  Nationally  pub¬ 
lished  authors  seen  on  Today,  Good 
Morning  America,  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  She's  an  attorney;  he's  a  MBA, 
CPA,  CFP.  LOVE  &  MONEY  offers  weekly 
advice  (and  answers  questions)  for  any¬ 
one  who  has  coupled,  uncoupled  or  con¬ 
sidered  it!  As  low  as  $5.  LEGAUNES 
(407)  788-1401. 


INCREASE  BABY  BOOMER  READER- 
SHIP,  EARN  25%  COMMISSION 

"IN  THE  MONEY."  America's  only 
CPA/PFS  (Personal  Financial 
Specialist)  written  column  on  MONEY 
and  how  to  accumulate  it.  Weekly,  700 
word,  Q&A  format  gives  reader  a  per¬ 
sonalized  response  from  a  qualified 
professional.  Weekly  rates  as  low  as 
$5.  Samples,  rates.  Order  today  and 
get  your  share  of  burgeoning  audience  of 
baby  boomers  plus  earn  25%  commis¬ 
sion  on  Special  Report  sales  generated 
by  your  publication.  Write  Ronald  F. 
Palmer,  CPA/PFS,  28990  Pacific 
Coast  Hwy.,  Suite  #216,  Malibu,  CA 
90265.  Or  Fax  (310)  457-9196. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


We  spend  half  our  lives  unlearning  the 
follies  passed  on  to  us  by  our  parents, 
and  the  other  half  transmitting  our  own 
follies  to  our  offspring. 

Isaac  Goldberg 
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BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sole  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

c.  berioTs.  assogatesTInc 

Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageCon  suiting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
L^ox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
Est.  1959-625  Sold 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Lariy  Grimes-Pres.(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Craig  Fintor-NEast  (703)  430-8774 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  625-5576 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA  (519)  631-5709 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

HEALTH  forces  sale  of  this  estab¬ 
lished  western  upstate  NY  weekly.  Ideal 
owner/operator  situation  for  1st  TB. 
Flexible  terms  if  you  can  act  now.  L. 
Grimes  (301)  540-0636. 

MONTHLY  REAL  ESTATE  Publication, 
10th  year,  no  debt  obligations  -  clean 
operation  $100,000  Gross.  Send 
inquiries  to:  BHS  Investments, 
Inc.,  2953  Cabrillo  Mesa  Drive,  San 
Diego,  CA  92123. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  for  sole,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 

Bill  Berger,  Asso- 


Daily,  weekly, 
cioted  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
4^-3950. 


New  Hampshire,  $300,000  grass,  real 
estate.  Great  turnaround  opportunity  for 
owner/publisher.  Box  6322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)929-1259 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


UNIQUE  ZONE  1  free  (mailed)  weekly. 
No  shopper!  Major  awards,  exceptional 
readership.  95%  market  penetration, 
new  management  team,  ecofwmy  turn¬ 
around.  Ready  (or  group  acquisition,  or 
majority  interest  sale.  Averaged 
$750K  gross.  Priced  below  50% 
gross,  Inc.  R.E.  PSI  (207) 
856-7034. 


Weekly  pc^r  -  Tampa  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


OO  Dovli 
Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


Wing-Lynch  film  processor,  set  up  for 
E-6.  Three  years  old,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Includes  water  panel,  solution 
recovery  system,  manuals,  many  extras. 
Asking  $7,000.  Ph.  (208)  336-5541. 


FURNITURE 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 


l^ipir-i  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
Chicago,  IL  60656 


MAILROOM 


2  1 990  Kansa  Inserters  3  into  1 , 
maintenance  log-well  maintained 
1  35,000,  available  immediately. 
Call  Dove  AAarcum  at  the  Utah  County 
Journal,  (801)  226-1983. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discaunt  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


MAILROOM 

Reconditioned  FERAG  newspaper  Single 
Copy  Conveyor  and  ather  equipment. 
Guaranteed.  Available  now.  Installation. 
Call  Bob  Massarella.  FERAG,  Inc. 
(215)  788-0892. 


MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  l-$800, 

1-$  1,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


MAIL  ROOM 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 


4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 


Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 


2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 


Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 
5  #286  Comp.  Stackers,  4  bottom  wrap, 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  ARE  owner/operalors  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 

SELL  US  YOUR  underperforming  daily/ 
weekly  newspaper  or  shopper  in  zone 
3,4,5  or  6.  Paul  Fink,  Chattanooga 
Communications,  Inc.,  4600  Broinerd 
Rood,  Chattarxxjga,  TN  37411  (615) 
698-5306. 

Contact: 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 

Executive  Vice-President 

American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 

Neosho,  MO  64850 

Phone  (417)  451-1520 

FAX  (417)  451-6408 

CRITICALLY-ACCLAIMED  small  circu¬ 
lation  national  music  publi¬ 
cation  available  at  very  reasonable 
price.  Great  potential,  low  startup 
costs.  Serious  inquiries  only. 
Rock  &  Roll  Disc,  Box  17601, 
Memphis,  TN  38187-0601.  Call  even¬ 
ings  (901)  386-4655. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

PRESSES 

FOR  SALE 

2  Atex  7,000;  28  Atex  monitors;  1 
V\AI  Basic  4  computer;  1  MAI  Basic 

4  printer;  2  Compugraphic  8600,  2 
Compugraphic  Advantage  II;  1  LogE 
432  Mark  II  camera;  13  CLXI  model 
9877  (data  spools)  Atex;  2  MAI 
iasic  info  systems;  3  data  spools 
for  MAI  similar  to  the  CDC  model 
9877;  2  Atex  RDII  top  &  bottom;  22 
Atex  keyboards;  3  MAI  Basic  4 
drives;  5  MAI  monitars  and 
keyboards;  6  Compugraphic  MDT  350;  2 
LogE  PC  13  developers;  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  We  will  sell  all  equip¬ 
ment  as  a  group  or  individual  pieces. 
Contact  Valerie  Millen,  General  Mana¬ 
ger  or  Philip  Tetreault,  Production 
Manager,  N.B.  Publishing  Company 
Ltd.;  (506)  632-8888  or  write  PO  Box 
2350,  Saint  John,  N.B.  Canada,  E2L 
3V8. 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 

Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 

4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 

8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 

60  HP  G.E.  drives 

Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 990 
vintage. 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

8-unit  Community,  SC  folder 
w/u.f.-1972. 

3-unit  Community,  grease 

lubricated. 

2- unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

Goss  SSC  stacked  unit. 

10-unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 

Four  1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add¬ 
on  units. 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  folder  • 
1980. 

3- unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  with  JF7. 
6-unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  1970. 

Two  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

3-unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

MYCRO-TEK 

TouchWriter  System 

Includes  13  Touchwriter,  six  Touch- 
Writer  Plus  terminals,  two  1100 
Plus  controllers,  two  40  mg  disk 
drives  and  one  Comp  Plus  box  with  report- 
ing  and  classified  billing  software 
plus  spares  kit.  Wire  handler  and 
modem  interfoce.  Also  two  Linotron  101 
typesetters  with  type  fonts.  You  must 
arrange  shipment.  Contact:  Bill  Casey, 
Publisher,  The  Daily  Iowan,  1 1 1  Comm 
Ctr.,  Iowa  City,  lA.  (319)  335-5787. 

TWO  (2)  units  Compugraphic  8600 
typesetters.  Factory  maintained,  on  the 
floor,  running  and  in  good  shape.  Make  an 
offer  to:  Leo  Hartman,  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  (419)  625-5500. 

PRESSES 

ADD-ON  UNITS: 

’  Urbanite,  (1)  1100  series,  (2) 
1200  series,  (1)  500  series,  (1) 
1200  series  3  color,  (1)  600 
series  3  color 

•  Community,  (1)  SC- 1978  mfg,  (2) 
Community  1971 

BEU-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877Fax(201)  492- 
9777 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 

5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

COLORKING  1983  -  2  units,  KJ-6 
with  perf.  Complete  Press.  Contact 
MARQUEZ  GRAPHICS  (305)  595-901 2. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  mIaN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 
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PRESSES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders, 
including  bearers,  for  King  presses, 
guaranty  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  king  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries 
at  (800)  866-0515  for  further 
details.  _ 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  TelertKirketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  learn  has  handled 
circulation  programs  for  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemorketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


_ PRESSES _ 

Goss  Urbanite  automatic  pasters 
8  -  42'  3-arm  reels,  AGS  digital 
controls,  simplified  tensions. 

Urbanite  substructure  complete 
for  8-unit  press.  Y-columns,  wall 
Brackets,  pedestals  etc. 

60HP  DC  Motors,  shop  overhauled. 
2-GE  press  drives,  10  unit  DC/SCR 

ALLEMAN  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
(505)  294-0450 


Marksman  Inc. 

MARK'eting  S'ervices  MAN'ogement 
Finally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.LC.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  af  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
“The  Paper  People' 
Speciolizing  in  upgrades 
&  stop  savers 

Allan  Schreibman  (313)  399-6100 

VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 


HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  (older,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

HARRIS  V-15A,  8  Units  w/2  Folder. 
Available  August  15,  1993  $160,000 
or  best  offer  Call  Sid  McDonald  at 
(214)  699-9200 

WIFAG  OF5/OF7,  560  mm  x  1 600  mm 
6  units,  6  Satellite  units 
2  Folders 

64  P  Broadsheet  or  4/4  Color 
Tel/Fox  (407)  281-0111 _ 

The  crvelest  revenge  of  a  woman  is  to 
remain  faithful  to  a  man. 

Jaques  Bossuet 


DATABASE  MARKETING 


MarheUng  Group  Inc 

Data  Base  Marketing, 
Consulting  &  Implementation 

hmsmin 

3S84  Hoffman  Rd.  St.  Paul,  MH  SSI  10 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
(or  Muller  227S  inserters 
Kansa  480  inserters. 
_ (800)  356-4886. _ 

1993 
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(212)  675-4380 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

'Daily  Service  Contracts' 

'One  Time  Service' 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 


MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

A  society  made  up  of  individuals  who 
are  all  capable  of  original  thought 
would  probably  be  unendurable. 

H.L  Mencken 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED  I  ADMINISTRATIVE  I  ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  -  Central 
Michigan  U.'s  Journalism  Department 
seeks  qualified  applicants  (or  one  or 
two  full-time  temporary  positions  (or 
1 993-94  academic  year.  Masters'  degree 
required.  Doctorate  preferred.  Relevant 
professional  experience  required.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  adver- 
tisng,  graphics,  news-editorial. 
Opportunity  to  teach  other  journalism 
courses  may  be  available  depending  on 
the  applicant's  interest  and  expertise 
and  needs  of  the  department.  Send  letter  of 
application,  detailed  current  resume, 
and  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
references  to:  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Journalism,  34  Anspach,  Central 
Michigan  U.,  Maunt  Pleasant,  Ml 
48859.  Official  transcripts  and 
letters  of  recommendation  will  be 
required  of  all  finalists.  CMU  (an 
AA/EEO  institution)  encourages 
diversity,  and  resolves  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  regardless  of  race, 
sex,  disability,  sexual  orientation, 
or  other  irrelevant  criteria.  Review  of 
applications  begins  May  20,  1993, 
end  cantinues  until  search  is 
coTKluded. 


ACADEMIC 


TENURE  TRACK  ASSISTANT  professor 
of  joumalisTTi.  Lood  13-15  hours.  To 
teach  from  among  thesecourses:  newswrit¬ 
ing,  feature  writing,  editing,  page 
design,  advertising,  magazine 
production,  promotional  writing,  photo 
lournalism.  M.A.  and  newsroom  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Start  September  16. 
Send  resume,  names/addresses/phones 
three  references  to  Jerry  E.  Brown,  act¬ 
ing  head.  Journalism  Department,  8090 
Haley  Center,  Auburn  University.  AL 
36849.  Review  of  applications  will  be¬ 
gin  May  26  and  will  remain  open  un¬ 
til  position  is  filled.  Auburn  University 
is  an  equal  oppiqrtunity  affirmative 
ertion  employer.  Minorities  and  women 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  DIREQOR  non-profit  jour- 
nalism  association.  Oversees  3-per¬ 
son  operation.  B.A.,  grant  writing  and 
administrative  experience  required, 
M.A.  and  news  experience  preferred. 
Must  speak  Spanish.  Applications  only 
to  Frank  del  Olmo,  Chair  of  CCNA4A 
Executive  Director  Search  Committee 
Editorial  Department,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Times  Mirror  Square,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90053. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
General  Manager  of  a  family  owned, 

1 3,000  circulation  daily  paper  in 
the  beautiful  farm  country  of  North¬ 
eastern  Oregon.  Lead  our  business  side 
to  continued  success  on  a  1 1 8  year  old, 
6-day  paper  committed  to  news  ex¬ 
cellence.  Requirements:  Managerial  ex¬ 
perience, od  sales  experience,  classified 
experience,  a  flair  (or  marketing  strat¬ 
egy  and  a  desire  to  beat  last  year's  fig¬ 
ures,  be  comfortable  with  leading  ed^ 
technology,  and  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Preferred  but  not  required: 
Experience  in  news/editorial,  experience 
in  circulation.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume  to:  Jacqueline  Brown,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  East  Oregonian,  PO 
Box  1089,  Pendleton,  OR  97801. 

SALES  MANAGER/PUBLISHE^  West- 
em  Pacific  island  of  Guam,  booming 
Pacific  Rim  area.  Sales  Manager/ 
Publisher  needed  (or  weekly  TV  lis^ 
ings  magazine  covering  local  enter¬ 
tainment  and  business  news  as  well. 
Excellent  salary,  incentives,  and  bene¬ 
fit  package  (or  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Harri¬ 
son  Flora,  Western  Systems  Inc.,  530 
West  O'Brien  Drive,  Agana,  Guam 
96910  or  fax  (617)  477-7847. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  Competitively  lead 
and  direct  our  Data  Base  Marketing 
division  of  10  employees.  Develop 
sales  and  marketing  plans,  conduct 
forecasting  and  analysis,  oversee 
services  and  production  of  direct 
mail  materials.  Degree  in  marketing, 
business  ar  related  field,  4  to  6  years 
of  sales/ marketing  experience,  preferab¬ 
ly  in  direct  marketing;  excellent  orga¬ 
nizational,  communication  and  lead¬ 
ership  skills.  Send  resume  to  Patri¬ 
cia  Tnoms,  The  Gazette,  PO  Box  511, 
Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52406  EOE. 

PUBUSHER 

Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc.  seeks  an 
aggressive,  creative  publisher  to  lead 
the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register,  a 
24,000-daily  27,000-Sunday  paper  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  replace 
a  35-year  veteran  who  retires  at  the  end  of 
1993.  We're  looking  (or  a  hands-on 
publisher  with  experience  in  news,  sales 
and  circulation,  good  people  skills, 
and  the  resolve  ancT strength  of  character 
to  win  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
market.  Write  (please  don't  call)  with 
resume/references  to  David  Rau,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc.,  701 
Lynn  Garden  Dr.,  Kingsport,  TN  37660. 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 
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ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
sought  for  The  Gazette,  Ville  Platte, 
LA.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Serious  inquiries  only.  For 
interview  call  David  Ortego  at  (318) 
363-3939. 

~  ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

A  45,000  circulation  Texas  daily 
is  seeking  a  dynamic  self  starter  for 
this  management  position.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  who  can  make  decisions, 
lead  by  example  and  still  maintain 
strong  relationships  with  clients  as 
well  as  sales  staff. 

Must  have  proven  leadership  skills, 
sales  management  experience  and 
the  ability  to  develop  and  implement  new 
marketing  and  revenue  generating 
strategies. 

We  offer  an  attractive  compensation 
package  and  excellent  benefits.  If  inter¬ 
ested  send  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

An  outstanding  opportunity  exists  for 
an  experience  sales  and  marketing 
professional  with  strong  leadership 
skills,  a  successful  sales  track 
record  and  an  ability  to  think  and  plan 
strategically.  Our  ideol  candidate 
is  a  top-caliber,  hard  working  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  minimum  of  5  yers 
sales  force  management  experience. 

As  Advertising  Director,  you  will  be 
guiding  and  coaching  our  Advertis¬ 
ing  Leadership  Tern  through  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  presented  in  a 
competitive  media  environment.  As  a 
member  of  the  company's  Strategic  Plan¬ 
ning  Team,  you  will  participate  in  the 
development  of  company  policies,  direc¬ 
tion  and  strategic  objectives. 

Strong  marketing,  promotional  and 
analytical  ability  along  with  excel¬ 
lent  communication,  interpersonal  and 
decision  making  skills  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Additional  requirements 
include  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
present  to  large  and  small  groups; 
facilitation  and  team  building 
skills;  and  outstanding  negotiat¬ 
ing,  mediating  and  customer  service 
skills.  Desirable  qualifications 
include  experience  in  direct  market¬ 
ing,  electronic  delivery  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  with  quality  planning  proces¬ 
ses  and  team  development. 

The  Herald  is  the  dominant  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Snohomish  County,  30  miles 
north  of  Seattle,  circulating  to 
54,000  homes  daily,  and  64,000  on 
Sunday.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary/bonus  and  benefits  package.  The 
Herald  is  a  division  of  The 
Washington  Post  Company.  Please  send 
resume  with  cover  fetter  and  salary 
history  to  The  Herald,  Attn:  Ann  Reed, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
930,  Everett,  WA  98206.  (EOE) 

SOUTHEAST  DAILY  70^000+  seSs 
highly  qualified  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  manager  candidates.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  hove  solid  track  record  of 
obtaining  revenue  goals.  Be  team 
oriented  leaders  willing  to  do  what  it 
takes  to  meet  goals  and  get  the  job  done. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  tox  6338,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER 

60,000-i-  daily  located  in  the  afford¬ 
able,  fast  growing,  high  desert  of  South 
California  has  an  opening  for  an 
Assistant  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager.  We  are  looking  for  on 
individual  with  a  minimum  of  5 
years  classified  sales/sales 
mancrgement  experience;  proven  history 
of  accomplishments;  strong  communica¬ 
tion  and  organizational  skills; 
familiarity  with  front  end  systems, 
ACD  systems,  and  voice  information 
systems.  We  offer  above  overage  com¬ 
pensation,  progressive  management, 
and  an  opportunity  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  Reply  Box  122, 
PO  Box  880,  Palmdale,  CA  93590  EOE. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

MANAGER  for  Arizona  Daily,  week¬ 
lies,  and  shopper  publishing  company. 
Must  be  experienced  in  promotion  and 
selling  classified,  inside  and 
outside.  Send  resume,  salary 
required,  and  references  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer,  Sr.,  President/Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc.,  PO 
Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85230-5002. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEMARKETING 
Consultant  wanted,  for  1  -2  week  inten¬ 
sive  training  sessions,  Brooklyn 
New  York  weekly.  Box  P25D1  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

47,000  circulation  daily  located  on 
the  border  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
seeks  an  aggressive,  innovative  leader 
to  supervise  inside  and  outside 
sales  staff.  Experience  in  management, 
telemarketing,  selling  against 
competing,  sales  promotions,  train¬ 
ing,  budgeting,  and  new  business  deve¬ 
lopment  a  must.  Candidate  should 
possess  motivational,  leadership, 
and  organizational  skills.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  front-end  systems  a  plus.  Send 
letter  of  introduction,  salary 
history,  and  resume  to  Bristol  Herald 
Courier,  PO  Box  609,  Bristol,  VA 
24203,  Attn.  Advertising  Director. 
Absolutely  no  phone  calls! 

SENIOR  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Sun-Sentinel  Company,  major  south 
Florida  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  exper- 
ierKed  senior  level  sales  rep  with  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  advertising 
media  and  solid  knowledge  of  food  and 
packaged  goods  channds  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Requires  exceptional  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  and  sales  ability. 
Responsible  for  selling  full  ad 
product  line  to  major  retail  food 
accounts  and  national  packaged  good 
accounts.  Previous  newspaper  or  other 
print  medio  experience  preferred.  Strong 
math,  communication  and  organization 
skills  required,  along  with  ability 
to  work  well  under  pressure.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Interested  candidates 
should  forward  resumes  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Sun-Sentinel,  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  333  SW  1 2th  Avenue, 
Deerfield  Beoch,  FL  33442.  EOE. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Southern  California  daily  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  sales  manager  with  a  desire  to 
move  up  with  a  progressive  company. 
This  position  offers  a  self- motivated 
person  the  opportunity  to  managea  staff  of 
six  in  the  automotive  category.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  new  product  and 
sales  development  programs.  The 
successful  candidate  must  possess  an 
interest  in  new  technology  and  ability 
to  develop  and  train  sales  staff.  Proven 
track  record  in  newspaper  advertising 
management  a  must  with  Classified 
experierKe  a  plus.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Sue  Barry,  Cbs- 
sified  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Press-Enterprise,  3512  14tn  Street, 
Riverside,  CA  92501-3878. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER^ 

The  Boulder,  Colorado  Daily  Camera,  a 
35,000  daily  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  Applicants  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  have  manage¬ 
ment/  supervisory  experience.  Please 
send  your  resume  with  cover  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  and  references  to 
Kelly  Mirt,  Advertising  Director,  Daily 
Camera,  1 048  Pearl  Street,  Boulder,  CO 
80302. 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  MANAGER  for 
daily  newspaper,  able  to  direct  and 
train  retail  display  staff  and  handle 
major  accounts.  Send  resume,  salary 
required,  and  references  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer,  Sr.,  President/Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc., 
PO  Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85230-5002. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 

Central  California's  leading  daily 
newspaper  (Circ.  150,000  daily  and 
185,000  Sun.)  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  Retail  Sales  Manager  to  lead 
territory  soles  team  of  seven.  Other 
duties  include  in-field  dual  sales 
calls,  presentation  work,  and  develop¬ 
ing  revenue  sources.  Must  hove  minimum 
two  years  direct  sales  experience; 
media  sales  management  experience 
preferred. 

Excellent  benefit  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary  plus  MBO.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  for  "Retail  Sales 
Manager"  to:  THE  FRESNO  BEE,  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  1626  "E"  Street;  Fresno, 
CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

SALES  &  PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 
We  seek  a  creative,  action-oriented 
leader  who  understands  "customer- 
driven",  and  is  a  team  player  who  can 
produce  results  through  innovative 
promotions  and  meticulous  manage¬ 
ment. 

We  are  a  50,000  daily  with  excellent 
potential  in  a  challenging  environment. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  for  high 
achiever.  Send  to  Box  6341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ART/EDfTORIAL 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  able 
to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For  more 
information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  pro¬ 
gram,  at  (317)  653-3333. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE- 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 
FOR  BAHAMAS 

For  leading  publishing  company 
in  income  tax'free  Bahamas. 
Must  be  computer  literate  and 
strong  on  copywriting.  Send 
resume,  samples  Box  6337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  25M  D&S 
newspaper.  One  of  three  in  group.  Re¬ 
port  to  Circ.  Dir.  Superior  anaf^cal/ 
organizational/ communication  skills. 
Newspaper  management  back¬ 
ground  with  home  delivery  experience 
required.  Degree  in  related  field 
preferred.  Include  salary  history.  Box 
6302,  Editor  &  Publish^. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  -  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  district 
manager  at  a  7  day  paper  located  in 
Southwest  Michigan.  (PM  doily 
/66,000  and  AM  weekend/82,000. 
Competitive  sabry  and  comprehensive 
benefits.  Ideal  candidate  will  hove  a 
college  degree,  3  years  experience. 
Please  send  resume,  salary  history  to  (no 
phone  calls)  Kabmazoo  Gazette,  c/o 
Circulation  Distribution  Manager,  PO 
Box  2007  ,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN,  a 
78,000  circulation  daily,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  assertive,  imaginative 
circulator  to  manage  the  daily  opera¬ 
tions  of  its  County  Circulation. 
Candidate  must  hove  excellent  peopb 
skills  and  be  goal  oriented  with  a 
successful  track  record  in  manoging 
independent  distributors,  including 
a  well-rounded  k.",ov,1edye  of  Circulation 
CIS  systems  as  v.'sll  as  ABC  proce¬ 
dures.  Minimum  five  years  in  a 
similar  position  a  must. 

Send  cover  btter  and  resume  to: 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
Human  Organizational  Development 
Department 
Attn:  Nancy  Manes 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

FIELD  SERVICE/IN-HOUSE 

The  Press-Enterprise  in  Riverside, 
California  has  an  opening  in  our  Tech¬ 
nical  Services  Department  on  swing 
shift.  We  are  boxing  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  a  minimum  offour  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  system  level  troubleshooting 
and  repair  of  Atex  and/or  III 
Systems  and  component  level  repair  of 
peripherals.  PC  and  Macintosh  support 
experierKe  is  a  plus.  Sound  understand¬ 
ing  of  basic  aectronics  a  must.  We 
are  a  170,000  circulation  Southern 
California  doily  offering  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  excellent  benefits. 
Qualified  applicants  contact  Don 
Slade,  Technical  Services  Manager, 
(909)  782-6026,  or  send  resume  by 
April  30th  to  Personnel  Department,  The 
Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  River¬ 
side,  CA  92502. 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  AN  EXPERIENCED,  creoHve, 
aggressive  journalist  with  daily, 
we^ly  or  mogazine  experience?  Do  you 
hove  on  overwhelming  desire  to  move 
up  to  on  editor's  position?  If  so  we  wont 
to  hear  from  you. 

We  ore  o  rapidly  growing  alternative 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  top  ten  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  We're  young  but  hove 
won  numerous  awards  and  are  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  in  our  local  media  scene. 
We  need  an  Editor  with  exceptional  writ¬ 
ing  and  management  skills  to  take  us 
to  the  next  level  of  journalistic  excel- 
lefKe. 

If  you  fit  the  bill  send  a  resume  and  a 
cover  letter  describing  your  talent  and 
qualifications  to  Steven  Pope, 
Publisher,  The  Houston  Press,  2000 
West  Loop  South,  19th  Floor,  Houston, 
TX  77027.  Strict  confidentiality 
assured. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Progressive  66,000-circulation, 
7-day  AM  seeks  an  innovative  editor  to 
join  our  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
team.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
the  No.  3  person  in  the  Rerro  Gazette- 
Journal  nevrsroom  with  direct  supervi¬ 
sion  over  photo,  graphics  and  features. 
The  Gazette- Journal  is  headquarters  for 
GannetK s  West  region.  If  you  hove  news¬ 
room  management  experience  and  strong 
editing  and  presentation  skills, 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  with  references 
and  a  week's  worth  of  your  current 
sections  to  Executive  Editor,  Ward 
Bushee,  PO  Box  22000,  Reno,  NV 
89520.  The  Gazette-Journal  and  Gannett 
are  equal  opportunity  employers. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Take  full  charge  of  planning  and  gather¬ 
ing  news  for  statewide  business 
tabloid.  ExperierKe  in  managing  news, 
coordirxjting  freelancers  and  reporting 
on  business,  financial,  development, 
and  environmental  affairs  required. 
Must  know  Florida.  All  Macintosh 
office.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Resume, 
brief  letter  only  (no  clips!)  to  Larry 
Kieffer,  Janlark  Communications,  PO 
Box  336,  AuburrKlale,  FL  33823. 

EDITOR/LEADER  -  Experienced  energetic 
weekly  editor  with  experierKe  in  both  good 
community  journalism  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Excellent  opportunity  for  full- 
charge  position.  Call  Dick  Smith, 
(601)  627-7906. 


Media  S 
Grapevine  * 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORT  EDITOR 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  needs  a 
cmdidate  with  ideas  and  production 
experience  to  take  our  growing  staff  in 
directions.  Will  assist  a  new 
spurts  editor  in  a  sports  hungry 
county — home  of  the  Division  ll 
basketball  champions. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Human  Organizational  Development 
Department 
Attn:  Nancy  Manes 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 

Fox  number  (805)  395-7484 

AWARD-WINNING  Lifestyles 
section  needs  experienced  editor  with 
top-flight  writing,  editing  and 
design  skills.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Doug  Kneibert,  Editor,  The 
Sedalia  Democrat,  PO  Box  848,  Seda- 
lia,  MO  65302. 


CHANCE  OF  A  UFETIME 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR-This  is  more 
than  a  push-pull/clickity-clack  job 
for  a  computer  jockey.  We  need  a  news- 
oriented  person  to  learn  a  new,  fully  inte¬ 
grated,  pagination  and  word  processing 
system;  oversee  design  of  the  newspaper; 
work  hands-on  designing  pages  and 
special  sections;  produce  illustra¬ 
tive  material  on  deadline;  teach,  then 
delegate  graphic  work  to  staff  members; 
assume  a  newsroom  managerial  role;  be  a 
part  of  a  team  of  professionals  develop¬ 
ing  an  already  award-winning,  full- 
color  daily- Sunday  newspaper  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  market,  if  you  are  a  creative, 
seasoned  news  tram  professional  who 
yearns  to  have  some  say-so  In  his/her 
own  shop,  send  samples,  resume  by  May 
10  to  Ralph  Brem,  Editor,  Dominion 
Post,  Greer  Building,  Morgantown,  WV 
26505,  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

COLUMNIST,  major  league  sports, 
looking  for  90s  Red  Smith.  Srad  to  Box 
6328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's 
largest  newspaper,  seeks  an  editor 
skilled  in  copy  editing,  headline 
writing,  design  and  layout  to  work  as 
a  swing  editor  on  features,  sports,  wire 
arxl  local  news  desks. 

Applicants  should  have  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  related  field,  a  minimum  of 
three  years  desk  experierKe,  and  be 
skilled  in  electranic  newsroom 
systems  and  Macintosh  graphics. 
Pagination  experierKe  is  a  plus. 

Send  application,  resume,  list  of 
refereiKes  and  tear  sheets  of  your  best 
section  fronts  to: 

Rarann  Campbell 
Human  Resource  Department 
The  Billings  Gazette 
PO  Bax  363(X) 

Billings,  MT  59107-3600 

Application  deadline  is  May  7,  1993. 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  wanted  for  month- 
ly  Arizona  AOR  music  arxi  entertainment 
magazine.  (602)  921-4132. 


EDfTORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  talented  copy 
editor  (or  our  news  desk.  Must  be  a 
strong  editor,  able  to  write  sparkling 
heads  and  hove  a  knock  for  page  design. 
Must  be  Mac  literate.  Send  a  resume, 
salary  requirement  and  a  half-dozen  work 
samples  to  Kate  Marymont,  Executive 
News  Editor,  The  News  Journal,  PO  Box 
15505,  Wilmington,  DE  19850.  The 
News  JoutTKil,  a  125,0(X>  circulation 
Gannett  newspaper,  is  an  equal  oppor 
tunity  employer. 

DEPUTY  CITY  EDITOR-Competitive 
mid  size  Zone  2  daily  seeks  hard  news 
oriented  editor  to  help  lead  talented, 
young  staff.  Good  people  skills  are  a 
must.  Tell  about  yourself.  Include 
clips,  resume.  Box  6317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Writ¬ 
ing,  Public  Relations  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  open  throughout  the  U.S.  (all  non¬ 
sales  positions).  Full-time,  tempor¬ 
ary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
subscription  info  call  (310) 
326-2661. 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

Somewhere  out  there  is  a  journalist  who 
can  build  pages  that  excite  readers  day 
in  and  day  out.  We  need  you.  You  will 
oversee  design  of  daily  and  Sunday 
display  pages,  coordinate  elements  (or 
centerpieces,  spearhead  redesign  of 
entertainment  tab  and  other  sections  and 
supervise  artists.  You'll  need  to 
understand  photo,  graphics  and  type, 
and  pagination  experience  will  be  a 
definite  plus.  This  is  a  top  position 
with  lots  of  responsibility  and  the 
pay  will  reflect  that.  Respected  company 
with  a  superior  benefits  package.  We're 
a  60,000-plus  daily  and  Sunday  in  a 
newsy  and  wonderfully  liveable  city  in 
the  Southeast.  Please  tell  us  by  May  7 
why  yau  are  the  person  who  can  best 
help  us.  Reply  to  Box  6333,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Editor  wanted  to  lead  the  newsroom  staff 
of  25,000  circulation  daily  in  south¬ 
eastern  Texas.  Should  have  developed 
leadership,  administrative  and  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  including  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  emerging  technologies.  Posi¬ 
tion  would  be  ideal  for  a  section 
editor  at  a  larger  newspaper  who  wants  to 
expand  his  ar  her  experience.  Several 
years  of  newsroom  management  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume,  salary  history, 
salary  requirements  and  work  samples 
to:  Bryan-College  Station  Eagle, 
Attention-Personnel,  PO  Box  3000, 
Bryan,  TX  77805.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

ENTERTAINMENT  SUPPLEMENT  seeks 
experieiKed  freelancers  in  the  pop  culture 
field  (TV,  movies,  Hollywood  celebri¬ 
ties  and  sports  in  the  US  and  Canada. 
Respond  to  Box  6321 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER- 
EDITOR  FOR  BAHAMAS 

Talented  feature  writer  with 
ability  to  edit.  Ideal  if  strong  on 
layout.  Newspaper  exper¬ 
ience  a  plus.  For  leading 
magazine  and  book  publisher  in 
income-tax  free  Bahamas.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Box  6329, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS 

Knight-Ridder  newspaper  looking  for 
experienced  copy  editors  and  assign¬ 
ing  editors  who  vrant  creative,  progres¬ 
sive  challenges  in  news  or  sports.  No 
jobs  now,  but  building  a  base  of  good 
people  so  we  can  act  quickly  in  a  few 
months.  No  beginners,  or  magazine  or 
weekly  journalists.  Must  have  5-7 
years  daily  newspaper  experience.  Box 
6325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  2(X)+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  MacArthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

EDITOR.  TOP  SPOT  in  a  28,000-t 
circulation,  award-winning  daily  in 
Zone  9.  Supervise  a  staff  of  25+  in  a 
news-rich  market.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  hands-on,  aggressive 
manager  with  excellent  people  skills  and 
a  love  of  local  news  and  coaching  re¬ 
porters.  Must  have  a  strong  background 
in  daily  nevrsroom  management.  Salary: 
$50,000  plus  bonus  opportunity  and 
good  benefits.  Resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  6331,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  May  14. 

EXPERIENCED  FREELANCERS  wanted 
for  a  monthly  minority  business  news¬ 
paper.  Specifically  interested  in 
minority-based  business  news.  Apply  - 
M.B.T.,  40  Underhill  Blvd.,  Syosset, 
NY  11791.  Fox  (516)  921-0364. 

EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTERS  wanted  (or  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges. 
Access  (8(X})  873-0010  by  modem  for 
information  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
on-line  (202)  347-8918. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  a 
56,357  daily,  58,577  Sunday 
circulation  paper  under  new  ownership, 
is  seeking  an  aggressive,  people- 
oriented,  hands-on  managing  editor  to 
lead  a  talented  62  person  news  staff. 
Ogden  is  located  in  beautiful, 
livable  northern  Utah.  Please  send 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and 
expectations,  and  wark  samples  in 
confidence  to  Scott  Trundle,  Publisher, 
PO  Box  951 ,  Ogden,  UT  84402.  EA/EO. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

REPORTER 

San  Francisco  area  daily,  circula¬ 
tion  24,000,  seeks  good  reporters  to 
cover  city  and  police/court  brats  in 
fast-growing  region.  Applicants  must 
hove  minimum  2  years  daily  experience. 
We  want  aggressive  reporters  who  can 
develop  inside  sources,  write  fast  and 
well,  and  think  critically.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Mark  Stafforini, 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Ledger-Post 
Dispatch,  Antioch,  CA  94531. 
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JOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  -  Award-winning  broadsheet 
weekly  in  sophisticated  oceanfront 
seeks  aggressive  reporter  who  con  write 
with  precision  and  depth.  Sonie  exper¬ 
ience  preferred.  Car,  camera  required. 
Starting  salary  $21K-plus  depending  on 
experience. 

NO  DOOMLETS, 

TRENDLETS 
OR  PSYCHO-SPEAK 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  for  our 
Monday  through  Friday  features  section. 
But  we  don't  want  a  mushy,  diffident, 
support-group  style  section,  one  that's 
hypnotized  by  the  group-think  overtaking 
doily  newspapers. 

We  want  a  section  that's  crisp,  that's 
surprising,  that's  fun,  that  challenges 
and  even  sometimes  discomfits  our 
readers,  a  section  that's  smart  AND 
intelligent. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  well-wired 
into  the  Zeitgeist,  someone  who  can  keep 
our  paper  and  our  reporters  two  steps 
ahead. 

The  ideal  candidate  would  hove  exper¬ 
ience  as  both  reporter  and  editor.  We 
need  someone  with  vision,  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  working  with  writers,  and  also 
with  a  passion  for  the  gritty  details  of 
putting  out  a  daily  features  section. 

To  apply,  by  May  21  send  resume,  clips, 
editing  samples  and  a  half-dozen  story 
ideas  that  are  anything  but  typical  to: 

Judy  Bolch 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  News  &  Observer 
215  S.  McDowell  Street 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 

SENIOR  WRITER  with  established 
record  of  producing  strong  enterprise. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  an  agile 
and  energetic  writer  and  newsroom  leader 
who  possesses  demonstrated  ability  to 
mentor  younmr  writers.  Apply  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  News,  33  SE  Third  St., 
B<xa  Raton,  FL  33432. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR 
Agence  France-Presse  seeks  a  sports 
editor/writer  to  work  on  the  English 
Desk  sports  section  of  its  Washing¬ 
ton  DC  bureau.  Applicants  should  have 
at  least  five  years  experience  writing 
on  U.S.  sports  for  a  daily  newspaper  or 
news  agency  and  hove  proven  skills  both 
in  editing  and  in  generating  stories. 
Ability  to  also  write  in  Spanish  an 
advantage.  Applications  in  writing 
to  Richard  Breeze,  Agence  France- 
Presse,  1612  K  Street  NW,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  DC  20006. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESCXJRCES  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  with  a  leading 
Northern  California  Newspaper  Group 
for  an  experienced  individual  to  manage 
the  functions  of  its  Human  Resources 
Department. 

Qualified  candidate  must  hove  solid 
experience  in  Human  Resources  and  the 
ability  to  work  effectively  with 
employees  and  management.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  applicable  State  and  Federal 
employment  laws  is  required. 
Newspaper  experience  desirable.  A  de¬ 
gree  in  Human  Resources  is 
desired.  Areas  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  management  of  a  five-person 
department:  Risk  Manager,  Benefits 
Coordinator,  Interviewer,  and  Human 
Resources  support. 

May  conduct  training  and  development 
workshops,  write  and  manage  a  de¬ 
partment  budget,  oversee  salary  ad¬ 
ministration,  recruitment,  policy  and  pro¬ 
cedure  manuals,  and  employee  relations. 

The  position  provides  a  competitive 
salary  and  company-paid  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Qualified  candidates  should 
submit  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
sala^  history  to  Box  6330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answerina 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 


JOURNALISM:  Emory  &  Henry  College 
seeks  person  with  journalism  back¬ 
ground  for  one  year  appointment.  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Ability  to  teach  Mass  Media 
and  Society,  theory,  newswriting,  copy¬ 
editing,  and  computer  design  and 
layout.  Rank  and  salary  open  with 
possibilty  of  leading  to  a  tenure 
trock  position.  Apply  with  letter,  cv, 
and  names  and  phone  numbers  of  three 
references  to:  Richard  Pfau,  Dean  of 
Faculty,  Emory  &  Henry  College,  Emory, 
VA  24327.  AA/EOE. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Growing  zone  3  daily  hove  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  top  notch  supervisor/man- 
oger.  We  are  looking  for  a  strong  leader 
with  management  skills  as  well  as  techni¬ 
cal  ability.  Would  be  responsible  for 
busy  daytime  and  nightside  operation. 
Muller-Martini,  Kirk-Rudy.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AAARKETING  DIREQOR 
Small  international  news  service 
seeks  part-time  Marketing  Director  to 
increase  clients  in  print  media  and 
other  market  sectors.  Must  hove  ioumol- 
ism  and  marketing  experience,  be  self¬ 
managing  and  game  for  challenges.  Serxi 
letter,  resume  and  writing  sample  to: 
Women's  Feature  Service,  USA,  245  E 
13th  Street,  New  Yoric,  NY  10003. 

MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  successful  candidate  will  coor¬ 
dinate  research  efforts  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  format  of  study,  tabu¬ 
lation  of  results,  design  and 
implementation  of  sales  material/ 
media  kit.  This  person  also  provides 
sales  and  marketing  info  to  all  depait- 
ments,  and  acts  as  liaison  and 
tactician  for  all  research  and  sales 
presentations.  You  will  assist  in 
developing  collateral  pieces  and 
sales  aids  for  all  revenue  streams 
irKorporoting  presentation  central  and 
market  research  data.  This  person  also 
coordinates  database  marketing 
efforts,  coordinates  the  monthly  adver¬ 
tising  newsletter,  and  house  presenta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  various  other 
duties. 

Successful  candidate  should  have 
prior  experience  in  a  similar  role 
with  a  newspaper  or  advertising  ogerKy. 

To  apply  please  send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

Human  Resources 

Harte-Honks  Community  Newspapers 
PO  Box  9149 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  LEADER 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  looking  for  a 
strong  innovative  person  with  shooting 
and  managerial  experience  to  direct 
photo  staff  and  help  integrate  electronic 
darkroom.  Must  be  able  to  work  with  staff 
to  gain  optimal  performance.  Must  hove 
7- 1 0  years  experience.  Need  good  teoch- 
ing,  editing,  people  skills  and  a 
good  design/color  sense.  Macintosh 
familiarity  a  plus.  Box  6324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Gannett's  first  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/ 50,000  Suixkiy  in  Upstate  New 
York)  seeks  a  fast,  creative  shooter. 
Photojournalism  degree  and  color  exper- 
ierKe  preferred.  Serxi  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  for  entire  recent  week's  shooting. 
Other  samples  optional.  Newspaper 
serves  scenic,  family-oriented  area 
in  Finger  Lakes  recreation  region. 
Send  material  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Editar,  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin 
St.,  Elmira,  NY  14902. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

Seven  day  daily  needs  foreman  with 
proven  offset  record  for  plateroom  and 
press  (urbanite  a  plus).  Must  possess  ex¬ 
ceptional  supervisory,  technical  and 
maintenance  skills.  Goals  are  high 
quality,  on-time  and  reduced  waste. 
Excellent  compensation.  Send  resume  to 
Bob  Sullivan,  Production  Director, 
Herald  News,  207  Pocasset  Street, 
Fall  River,  MA  02722. 

Tel.  (508)  676-8211. 

PRESS  ROOM  MANAGER 

The  Dominion  Post,  a  7-day  morning 
publication,  in  Morgontown,  West 
Virginia  is  seeking  an  experienced 
manager  (or  its  Press  Room  operations. 

Qualified  applicants  should  have 
5-10  years  offset  experience  on  Goss 
Urbanite  Presses,  nKinagerial  experi¬ 
ence,  including  quality  control  and 
preventative  maintenance,  along  with 
people  skills  is  essential. 

This  pasition  reports  directly  to  the 
Production  Director. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  pension  and  excellent  working  envi¬ 
ronment  in  0  growing  community.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
history  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Ms.  Sharon  Mersing 
Personnel 

1251  Earl  L.  Core  Rd. 
Morgantown,  WV  26506-5896 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT/ 
NIGHTS 

WE  NEED  A  LEADER.  Top  notch  manage¬ 
ment  skills  are  a  must.  You  must  be  self 
motivated  arxi  excited  by  the  challenge  of 
a  large  busy  shop.  You  need  to  success¬ 
fully  IxilarKe  the  demands  of  quality, 
productivity,  waste  and  budget. 


Five  years  management  experierKe  and 
double  wide  offset  experience  is 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  program.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employe.  We  are 
located  in  Zone  9. 


Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6303,  Editor  & 

Publismar, _ 

If  everyone  were  clothed  with  integrity, 
if  every  heart  were  just,  frank,  kindly, 
the  other  virtues  would  be  well-nigh 
useless,  since  their  chief  purpose  is  to 
make  us  bear  with  patience  the  injustice 
of  our  fellows. 

Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCnON/TKH 


PRCXXXJION  MANAGER 

We  have  on  immediate  vacancy  (or  a 
Production  Monoger  with  proven  track 
record  to  take  respansibility  for 
PrePress,  Press  and  building 
maintenance. 

Candidates  should  possess  a  strong 
mix  of  technical  and  management 
skills  including  full  color  offset 
printing,  quality  control,  budgeting 
and  ability  to  deal  with  environmental 
and  safety  issues.  This  position 
is  located  in  Zone  2. 

Please  submit  a  detailed  resume 
including  sabry  history  to  Box  6323, 
Editor  &  Publisner. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Alabama  student  newspaper  and  four 
other  publications.  Direct  and  train 
student  staff  in  desktop  publishing 
and  paste-up,  supervise  equipment,  sche¬ 
dule  production.  Minimum  salary 
$20,167.  Requires  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  production  and  college  degree. 
Background  in  Macintosh,  Quark  and 
networking  also  required.  Search  open 
until  June  15.  Send  resume  and  Social 
Security  number  to  UA  Employment 
Office,  Box  870364,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487,  (205)  348-7732.  Minori¬ 
ties  and  women  encouraged  to  apply. 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  Arizona 
Daily,  weeklies,  and  shopper  publish¬ 
ing  company.  Some  or  all  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualities  helpful:  history  as 
INPA  member  or  participant,  promotian 
of  circulation  and  advertising, 
community  events,  NIE,  research,  layout 
and/or  graphics.  Send  resume,  salary 
required,  and  references  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer,  Sr.,  President/Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc., 
PO  Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85230-5002. 


To  waste,  to  destroy,  our  natural 
resources,  to  skin  and  exhaust  the  lartd 
instead  of  using  it  so  as  to  increase  its 
usefulness,  will  result  in  undermining  in 
the  days  of  our  children  the  very 
prosperity  which  we  ought  by  right  to 
hand  down  to  them  amplified  and 
developed. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 


ACCORDING  TO  A 

SURVEY  OF  NEWSPAPER  PRODUQION  EXECUTIVES 

92% 

OF  ALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVES 
READ  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER! 

For  more  information  about  E&P's  Doily  Newspaper  Production 
Executives  Survey,  and  information  on  how  you  can  reach  dj  of  the 
buying  influences —  from  publisher  to  pressroom —  contact  your  local 
E&P  sales  representative  today! 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


DIREQOR  OF  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 

Millian  member  service  organization 
based  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island 
requires  a  seasoned  public  relations 
professional  to  promote  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  oversee  publication  of  a 
700,000  circulation  monthly 
tabloid.  Duties  include  all  aspects 
of  newspaper  production,  developmet  of 
public  relations  strategies  and 
maintenance  of  contacts  and  relation¬ 
ships  with  news  media  representatives, 
corporate  associates  and  community 
counterparts. 

This  positian  requires  a  college 
degree,  several  years  experience  in  relev¬ 
ant  media  or  public  relations  fields 
and  strong  journalism  and/or  writing 
background. 

Position  offers  competitive  salary, 
comprehensive  benefits  and  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

Send  resume  including  salary 
requirement,  in  confidence,  to: 

R.  Krummenacker 
1415  Kellum  Place 
Garden  City,  NY  1 1 530 


SALES 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  Sales  Manager 
for  a  25,000  -  30,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Successful  applicant  must  be  self 
motivated  and  hove  prior  newspaper  sales 
experience.  Responsibilities  include: 
managing  the  telemarketing  op¬ 
eration,  outside  sales,  crewing  and 
special  event  campaigns.  Please  send 
resume  to  Sharon  Fitzpatrick,  PO  Box 
89,  State  College,  PA  16804. 


ACCOUNTING 


CPA/MBA  vifith  a  hopeless  addiction  to 
newspapers  and  extensive  experience 
including  internal  auditor  for  a 
forge  metropolitan  daily  and  co-owner/ 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  community 
newspaper  seeks  financial  position 
with  daily.  For  resume  ond  other  infor¬ 
mation  call  Kevin  at  (509)  359-6634. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/ARTIST  with 
1 5  years  experience  (8  in  newspapers)  is 
seeking  position  all  Zones.  Knows 
Mac.  Quick  charts  and  mops.  Can  draw, 
cartoon  and  caricature.  Designs  pages 
with  real  flair.  For  samples  and  resume 
cantact:  42764  Cherry  Hill  Rd., 
Canton,  Ml  48187  or  call  (313) 
981-2055. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  12  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  budgeting,  planning,  training, 
TMC,  computers,  ABC  and  mail.  Hove 
good  track  record.  Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4 
and  Eastern  Zones.  (717)  474-2368. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL  Zone 
manager,  1 5  years  experience  with  forge 
metro.  Results-oriented.  Self-moti¬ 
vated  with  excellent  sales  and  customer 
service  record.  Home  delivery  and 
single  copy  experience.  People-oriented 
and  a  team  player  seeks  managerial 
position.  Box  63/7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  pro  seeking  management 
position  or  soles.  Experienced  in  seven 
day  AM  delivery  the  past  1 7  years  hand¬ 
ling,  franchises,  telemarketing, 
sales  promotions,  budgets.  Reply  to  Box 
6340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  18 
years  experience  at  forge  city  daily, 
brpert  at  reducing  costs  and  opening  new 
markets.  Extensive  computer  and  market¬ 
ing  knovdedge.  I  prefer  to  have  sub¬ 
ordinates  worn  "with  me",  rather  than  "for 
me".  Prefer  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Mari- 
times.  Box  6334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OVER  17  YEAR  PROFESSIONAL.  6  as 
director  of  small  newspaper,  with  over 
30,000  TMC  seeks  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  sized  paper.  Live  in 
Zone  4.  Will  relocate  in  Zone  4  with 
midsized  paper.  Send  to  Box  6315, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


TOP  PERFORMING,  goal  oriented,  team 
building,  problem  solving,  creative 
director,  with  over  20  years  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  alternate  delivery  experience 
seeks  a  long-term  managerial  position 
with  a  quality  company.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  Box  631 3,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AA.-kttention  Washington  Editors: 
Trade  paper  writer/editor  wants  to 
return  to  mainstream.  Native 
Washingtonian,  AP-approved  with  Post 
clips  and  exceptional  references.  Call 
M.  Taylor  (202)  785-3953. 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT  avail- 
able  for  facts  not  fiction  Mexican 
coverage.  Apartado  1  -540, 62000  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 

Award-Winning,  energetic  sports 
editor  seeks  position  on  quality  week¬ 
ly  near  metropolitan  area.  Send  to  Box 
6319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  trapped  in 
bright  young  reporter's  body  seeks  metro 
copy  desk.  V/itty  headlines,  robust 
layout  and  crisp  editing  need  worthv 
home.  Quark  and  Mac  experience.  Will 
relocate.  Box  6326,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 
Ken  Bledsoe 
(606)  272-9579 

Well  seasoned  with  hint  of  sage. 

COST-EFFEQIVE  TEAM 
New  York  based  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  team  with  major  credits  wilF  re¬ 
search,  write  and  photograph  story  as¬ 
signments  to  deadline.  Call  (718)  672- 
7888. 

DOaOR/REPORTER 
Was  weekly  editor.  Now  doctor  of  chiro¬ 
practic.  Seek  health  beat/features  slat 
on  Maryfond-D.C.  weekly/daily.  Call 
Bill  (408)  249-6264. 

Fditorial  writer/editor  ^ 

First-rate.  Doing  it  all  for  65,000 
daily.  Call  (312)  9J4-4384. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR 
seeking  mid-sized  or  major,  metro  or 
suburban.  No.  1  or  2  spot.  Creative, 
personable,  professional,  budget 
conscious.  Good  leader,  administra¬ 
tor.  Will  also  consider  top  writing 
or  beat  position.  Call  Chuck  (914) 
428-61 1 1 . 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  six  years  exper¬ 
ience,  including  slot,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  mid-sizM  or  forge  daily  in 
Zones  3,4,6,7,8.  Call  Anthony  at  (912) 
234-0664. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  wGek-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-SS.TS  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc,,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  S90;  2  to  5  times.  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Confract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


HEY  YCXJ!  Want  a  natiorKil  award¬ 
winning  reporter  wilfi  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  to  tackle  compelling  news  and 
features  stories  for  midwestem  paper? 
It's  your  move  pal.  Call  (815) 
469-2593. 

INTERAaiVE  NEWSPAPER  GURU— 
Leading  expert  in  audiotex,  videotex,  new 
media  seeks  new  business  development 
position  with  top  newspaper  company 
ready  to  profit  from  new  technology.  Fax 
inquiries  to  (602)  482-6746. 

LANDLOCKED  copy  editor,  backup  nows 
editor  with  12  years  at  40,000  daily 
in  Midwest  seeks  SID/newspaper/ 
magazine  position  in  coastal  city. 
Mac/Leaf  skills.  Layout/ page  design 
my  specialty.  Reply  to  Box  6339, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FILM  CRITIC.  In-depth,  irreverent 
650  word  weekly  reviews  of  major/ 
independent  releases.  As  seen  in  lead¬ 
ing  alternative  weeklies.  Call 
Rivard  Montanari  for  clips.  (216) 
291-5662. 

RARING  TO  GO.  May  graduate  with 
weekly  arxi  bi-weekly  experiertce.  Did 
it  all  as  college  managing  editor.  Seeking 
position  in  zone  3  or  4.  Call  Betsy 
(703)  953-2367. 

REPORTER,  Edik>r.  9  years  experience, 
most  recently  on  25,000  circulation 
daily  as  City  Editar.  Wire  service 
and  freelarKe  work  as  well.  Several  years 
cammissioned  real  estate  sales 
since.  Flexible  on  salary  and  loca¬ 
tion.  Art  Grupe,  867  Lauree  Street,  El 
Cajon,  CA  92020. 

SPORTS  OR  Entertainment  Reporter,  with 
2-f  years  experience  on  weekly,  seeks 
employment  with  daily  in  eithw  sports 
or  entemtainment  in  zones  9,  2  or  5. 
Call  Richard  (415)  592-3180. 

Weekly  Editor's  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/ writer. 
(305)  891-2595, 

(305)  836-2385 

YOUNG,  ENERGtTIC  sports  editor 
seeks  sports  writing  or  editing  slot 
on  midsize  or  metro  daily.  3  1/2 
years  experierKe  as  sports  eaitar  on  CA 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Steve  at 
(707)  462-0891. 


STAR-SPANGLED  Scot  with  award 
winning  record  in  U.K.  journalism 
seeks  staff  job  on  US  newspaper  or 
magazine. 

With  17  years  experience  of  British 
regional  and  national  dailies,  my 
specialties  include  investigative 
reporting  and  feature  writing.  I  hove 
also  carried  out  extensive  research  for 
TV  news  and  current  affairs  programs. 

As  an  inveterate  lover  of  America,  I 
would  consider  any  serious  offer  and 
will  happily  fly  at  my  own  expense  for 
interview  or  trial  work  period. 

For  full  CV  and  clippings  contact 
Allan  Gill,  44  Scarcroft  Hill, 
York,  Y02  IDE,  North  Yorkshire.  U.K. 
Telephone  (0904)  656-310. 

SUN,  SAND  &  SEA?  Elah,  humbug!  This 
couple  has  hod  enough  of  South  Florida, 
and  would  like  to  live  in  the  Caroli¬ 
nes,  Georgia  or  Virginia.  He's  an 
award-winning  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  editar.  She's  a  gifted  newspaper/ 
magazine  writer  and  copy-editor, 
(jeorge  and  Sandra  Graham,  4770  NW 
102  Av.,  #101,  Miami,  FL  33178  (305) 
591-8289  (after  6:30  pm  weekdays; 
anytime  on  weekends). 

TALENTED  young  journalist  with  exper¬ 
ience  at  a  major  daily  seeks  news 
position  somewhere  on  the  America  beat. 
Zones  1-9.  Contact  Taylor  Lincoln 
(313)  662-2514. 


FREELANCE 


MADRID  BASED  freelance  writer 
available  for  assignment.  Business 
background.  ExperierKe  writing  about 
advertising,  food,  education,  commun¬ 
ity  organizations  and  international 
companies.  Fax/ telephone  01 1 .341 . 
5.64.22.95. 


Practical  men,  who  believe  themselves 
to  be  quite  exempt  from  any  intellectual 
influences,  are  usually  the  slaves  of 
some  defunct  economist.  Madmen  in 
authority,  who  hear  voices  in  the  air, 
are  distilling  their  frenzy  from  some 
academic  scribbler  of  a  few  years 
back. 

John  Maynard  Keynes 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shg)  Talk  at  Thirty 


by  Willie  Richardson/Qwenevere  Daye  Richardson 


HOW  THi  MEDIA  MANIPULATE 
US  WITH  CODE  WORDS 


DURING  THE  1991  Senate  hearings 
to  confirm  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Clarence  Thomas,  all  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  television  screens  as  Americans 
watched  the  real-life  drama  unfold  in 
the  Senate  chambers. 

Anita  Hill’s  charges  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  became  the  catalyst  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  discussion  of  this  offense  and 
ways  to  combat  it. 

Now,  whenever  the  name  Anita  Hill 
is  mentioned,  we  almost  instinctively 
think  of  sexual  harassment.  The  words 
“Anita  Hill”  have,  thus,  become  media 
code  words. 

Media  code  words  are  words  and 
phrases  which,  along  with  the  media 
images  which  prompt  them,  conjure  up 
pictures  in  our  minds  which  redefine 
concepts,  groups  and  ideas. 

The  media’s  presentations  of  these 
code  words  are  often  at  variance,  not 
only  with  their  standard  dictionary  de¬ 
finitions,  but  with  the  actual  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  these  concepts. 

In  researching  the  use  of  these  code 
words,  we  discovered  that  the  media’s 
use  of  them  is  hardly  benign.  To  the 
contrary,  we  found  media  to  be  anti- 
traditional  values,  anti-woman,  anti- 
Christian,  anti-black,  anti-family — 
sometimes  down  right  anti-American. 
They  are  also  pro-chaos,  pro-conflict, 
pro-antagonism  between  opposing 
groups. 

As  the  media  become  more  techno¬ 
logically  advanced  and  pervasive,  their 
influence  will  likely  grow. 

Our  opinions  and,  indeed,  our  posi¬ 
tions  concerning  some  of  the  most 
controversial  and  polarizing  issues  of 
the  day — family  values,  gay  rights, 
street  crime  and  abortion,  for  exam¬ 
ple — are  influenced  by  what  we  see, 
hear  and  read  through  the  media. 

In  the  case  of  family  values,  media 
present  us  with  the  argument  that 


(The  Richardsons  have  recently 
completed  the  book  Media  Code  Words; 
How  Media  Manipulate  Us  With 
Words,  to  be  released  this  fall.) 


there  are  “good”  families  and  “bad” 
families.  By  inference,  a  good  family  is 
one  which  comprises  a  mother,  father 
and  children  living  in  a  suburban 
home.  Any  other  configuration  is,  con¬ 
versely,  often  considered  a  bad  family. 

The  use  of  the  code  words  “family 
values”  implies  that  members  of  a 
“bad”  family  are  deviants  or  anomalies. 
In  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in 
our  history  when  100%  of  American 
families  fit  the  “good  family”  model. 

Yet,  the  family  unit  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  its  resilience  and  ability  to  adapt  to 
tragedies  and  setbacks  incredibly  well. 
However,  with  divorce  rates  at  high 
levels,  American  society  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  transition  the  family  unit  has 


the  candidate  to  stay  in  the  race  longer 
and,  often,  be  the  ultimate  victor. 

Presidential  candidate  Bill  Clinton 
was  labeled  the  “front-runner”  among 
the  Democratic  contenders  by  the  me¬ 
dia  before  the  presidential  primaries  be¬ 
gan.  He  subsequently  went  on  to  win 
the  nomination  and  the  presidency. 

In  fact,  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Media  and  Public  Affairs 
found  that,  during  the  1992  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  the  media  were  more 
likely  to  provide  positive  coverage  of 
Clinton  and  negative  coverage  of  Bush 
and  Perot.  The  center  tabulated  nearly 
1,000  on-air  evaluations  of  the  three 
major  presidential  candidates  by  re¬ 
porters,  voters,  pundits  and  other 


They  begin  by  telling  us  which  candidate  is  the 
“front-runner” — the  person  in  a  political  campaign 
the  media  select  to  be  the  one  most  likely  to  win. 


undergone  and  update  policies  to  re¬ 
flect  this  transition. 

How  are  media  code  words  derived? 
Some  are  developed  within  the  media 
themselves  as  they  search  for  labels  to 
describe  people  and  events.  Other 
code  words  originate  from  politicians, 
think-tank  scholars  or  other  individu¬ 
als,  are  then  adopted  by  the  media  and 
are  recycled  repeatedly  until  they  be¬ 
come  part  of  everyday  speech. 

Consider  the  way  media  manipulate 
us  with  code  words  during  political 
campaigns.  They  begin  by  telling  us 
which  candidate  is  the  “front-run¬ 
ner” — the  person  in  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  the  media  select  to  be  the  one 
most  likely  to  win. 

Labeling  a  candidate  the  “front-run¬ 
ner”  gives  the  public  the  perception 
that  the  person  will  win  and  also  en¬ 
hances  fund-raising  opportunities. 
This  ability  to  raise  money  based  on 
the  perception  of  being  ahead  allows 


sources  aside  from  the  candidates 
themselves. 

“By  this  measure,  in  1988,  George 
Bush  and  Michael  Dukakis  received 
equal  portions  of  praise  and  criticism,” 
said  Robert  Lichter,  co-director  of  the 
center.  “This  year  [1992],  however,  a 
majority  of  sources  lauded  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton,  while  nearly  three  in  four  dispar¬ 
aged  Bush.”  (A  slight  majority  also  crit¬ 
icized  Ross  Perot.) 

For  1996,  media  have  suggested  that 
former  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp  is 
the  front-runner  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
for  example,  asserted  this  in  an  article 
two  days  after  the  Nov.  3,  1992,  elec¬ 
tion.  Close  observation  of  the  course 
of  events  leading  up  to  the  1996  cam¬ 
paign  season  will  determine  if  this  sta¬ 
tus  indeed  helps  Kemp  succeed. 

Once  the  media-anointed  front-run- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  116) 
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Right- 
on  the  mark. 


Cathy  DePalo  knows  just  how  important 
accuracy  is  to  newspaper  editors.  As  the 
ombudsman  for  TV  Data  Technologies, 
Cathy  spends  her  days  talking  to  our 
newspaper  customers  about  their  television 
listings. 

If  an  error  appears  in  a  customer's 
listings. ..anything  from  a  misspelling  to  an 
incorrect  airdate... Cathy  researchs  it,  calls 


the  editor  with  an  explanation  and  puts 
the  wheels  in  motion  to  prevent  future 
occurrences. 

With  Cathy  at  the  helm  of  our 
ombudsman  program,  monitoring 
every  element  of  our  data  base  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  programs, 
TV  Data  Technologies  is  not  just 
accurate...we're  accountable. 


Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY  12804  (800)  833-9581 


^"'TVData 

L.  ^Technologies 
Right.  On  Time. 

3201  NortheastLoop820,  Suite  150,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76137  (800)877-4885 
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Tkis  Year's  NAA  Convention 
Is  Being  Held  In  The  City 
That  Long  Ago  Discovered  The 
W.UE  Of  Home  Delivery. 


W  two  hundred  years  ago,  are  meeting  to  discuss  the  future  course  of 


America’s  most  famous  news  carrier  made  pubUshing  in  America.  As  co-host  of  the 


his  historic  mid- 


1993  NAA  Conven- 


city’s  longest- 


deliver  so 


rather  important  information.  The  running  newspaper,  The  Boston  Globe 


British  were  coming.  Or,  as  a  humorist  proudly  welcomes  this  year’s  delegates. 


for  The  Boston  Globe  rephrased  it  in  And  we  encourage  you  to  take  advan 


1925,  “Shake  your  shanks  outa  last  tage  of  this  historic  region.  Climb 


year’s  hay,  the  Kink’s  beef-tossers  Bunker  Hill,  explore  Quincy  Market, 


is  bound  this  way. 


and  walk  The  Freedom  Trail.  You  may 


Now  another  group  is  heading  even  want  to  discover  America’s  most 


to  Boston  -  The  Newspaper  Association  famous  news  route  and  retrace  the  mid- 


of  America.  Executives  in  the  industry  night  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 


